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If you love life — you'll love . . 3 ‘ance 


" FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Montreal 


pt. GR-2, Box 221, N.Y.10, N.Y. 








How the 


You'll be quick to see how soundness in 


over-all design means soundness in your 


buying the moment you meet any of the 
five Forward Look cars for “58. 


They will prove once again that only when 
ears are conceived as a whole—from sus- 
pension to silhouette—ecan design be so 
clean, so uncluttered; so advanced. And 


this means honest, lasting value for you. 


For The Forward Look cars for “58 have 


TO 






ie 


the functional, finned beauty that endures. 


The flowing unity of The Forward Look— 
the complete integration of form and 


function—stems from ifs (otal design. 


Only tested Torsion-Aire Suspension gives 
you a ride so controlled, so level... permits 
design of a car so spacious yet so low... 
and at no extra cost! Pushbutton Torque- 


Flite Transmission — with proven mechanical 





controls placed on the left for safety—joins 
the big new Advance Design engines to 
give you an unmatched combination of 


smoothness, economy and performance. 


So when all is said and done compare! For 
here is a total design for clean looks, con- 
trolled ride and top value—you'll get only 
in Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Imperial for 1958. 


COMING YOUR WAY NOV. 1—SEE THEM AT YOUR NEARBY DEALER'S 


FOR '58, MORE THAN EVER, THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN 
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IMPERIAL 


Volume LXX 
Number 18 


Here’s the word to describe Chicago: 


dw meric! 


If you haven't seen Chicago for several years, you've got 
a surprise in store. Sunlight and fresh air are pouring into 
the Loop as wreckers smash down the stone walls of build- 
ings long past their prime. 























And you should see the new buildings that are going up! 
The five on this page, so new that we have to show architects’ 
sketches, are being constructed with cur- 
tain walls of steel. Some use porcelain- 
enameled steel in colors so bright and 
new that you just have to stop and stare. 
Others are sheathed in Stainless Steel. 

Not only in Chicago, but all over the 
country, steel buildings are dressing up 
the skyline with permanent beauty. 
They're proving that no other method 
of construction can offer a richer com- 
bination of good looks, durability and 
Se low cost. 
— — & 

—._ 
The Executive House 
Architect: Milton M. Schwartz & Associates 


Borg-Warner Building 
Architect: A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 


Salvation Army Building 
Architect: Skadberg-Olsen 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company Building 
Architect: Perkins & Will 


1 Nettle pd debe Adin! 


Morton Salt Company Building 
Architect: Graham, Anderson, Probst and White 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS STAINLESS STEEL + USS VITRENAMEL SHEETS 
USS STRUCTURAL STEEL + USS WINDOW SECTIONS 


“USS" and “VITRENAMEL" are registered trademarks 
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These seven beautiful books (six plus the Goya book FREE) are being offered 
in a special six-months’ Trial Membership by The Heritage Club. 


Now you may enjoy in your own home this series of books drawn from 
the world’s great literature; designed by famous typographers; 
illustrated by the world's greatest artists and printed on fine papers 

by skilled craftsmen—for the same priceas rental library nove 





NO OTHER inducement whatever should be necessary when 
you consider that these fine examples of the art of bookmak- 
ing are available to the members of the Club for $3.95 each 
—or as low as $3.55 each if payment is made in advance. 
However, the Directors insist that each new member be 
pleasantly introduced to membership with a gift selection 
which is to be sent with the first book in this Trial Member- 
ship. And an imposing gift book it is, too! 

This is the Hour: A Novel about Goya by Lion Feuchtwanger, 
illustrated with the work of this famous artist. Imagine, if 
you will, a richly pictorial volume containing almost two 
hundred examples of Goya's work (forty-four are full page 
reproductions, either in striking color or gravure) plus a pan- 
oramic painting that wraps around as a full linen binding! 


IN ADDITION to the magnificent Goya, the Trial Member- 
ship is comprised of the following six books 


Dombey and Son by Charles Dickens, illustrated with a series 
of drawings in black and white and in color by Henry C. Pitz. 


The Last Days of Pompeii by Edward Bulwer-Lytton, illus- 
trated with engravings made in the ruins of Pompeii by the 
eminent artist, Kurt Craemer. 


John Brown's Body by Stephen Vincent Benét, illustrated 
with paintings by the famous American painter, John 
Steuart Curry. 


The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, the Journal of Charles Darwin, 
designed by Robert Gibbings and illustrated with a set of 
powerful wood-engravings by Mr. Gibbings. 
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The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, a definitive edition with the original illustrations by 
Frederic Dorr Steele, Sidney Paget and others. 

The Charterhouse of Parma by Stendhal, illustrated with 
drawings in color by the renowned artist, Rafaello Busoni. 


YET IF IT should happen that you do not desire one or 
more of these titles, in the Prospectus you will find a list of 
some three dozen Heritage books-in-print from which you 
may select substitute titles! 


PLEASE FILL OUT the Reservation Coupon promptly and 
we will rush to you a copy of the descriptive Prospectus. 





eres 


‘Reservation (Ccupon 
8 99894 : 


To THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Please send me a copy of your new Prospectus in which 
are described the books to be distributed to the Trial 
Members in the coming six months. I understand that if 
I send you my application, I will be entitled to have a 
copy of This is the Hour: A Nowel about Goya FREE! 
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military... 


nonmilitary... 


CX¢€ ILIVE iT fa 

Aer iltural and utility rcraft 
Aerobilt truck bodies and trailer 
Aluminum noe linghie 1 runabout 
Airborne nd general ¢ rg ontainers 


in short, 27 years of... 


GRUMMAN 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage -« Long Island - New York 



















let 
your feet feel 
the wonderful 





difference 


wright 


anche priser shoes 


When you treat your feet to the 
“active comfort” of Wright Arch 
Preserver shoes, you'll discover 
the wonderful difference! The 4 
Exclusive Wright features give 


1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 


fit and comfort that help #i Aiikatera,) cise 
make each step lighter. Men for weight distribution 
on the go — stay on the go... 3 Flat forepart — 
in Wright are Preatrems Shoes. permits foot exercise 


4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 

shoe fits to foot action 
Illustrated — Style 197. 
A distinctive combination 
of smooth and Marina grain 
calfskin. In Black. 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 





Lerreas 


Man of the Year 
Sir 
Grimly, unquestionably, the Man of the 
Year is the Soviet space scientist 
CHARLES BONSTED 





New York City 


Sir 
Somehow I have a deep, disquieting, in 
deed fearful premonition that Time will 
select Governor Faubus 
WituiaM B. LippHarpD 
Yonkers, N.Y 





Sir 
Just as the Hungarian Freedom Fighter 
received Time’s Man of the Year award last 
year, so should the brave Negroes of Little 
Rock be selected for this year’s title 
K. WILLIAM PaTRICK 
Beloit, Wis 


Sir 
Lew Burdette 
Joun R. Coan 
Minneapolis 


Grandma Had It Better? 
Sir 

With the arrival of Time and the repair 
man article came a broken faucet in the 
bathroom and an odd noise in the transmis- 
sion of the car. The TV set (last week’s trou 
ble: condenser) now needs a new picture 
tube. At times like this I wonder if Grand 
ma’s day wasn’t better. At least the only 
thing that broke down then was Grandma 

Jo Anne Levy 

San Francisco 


Sir 
How clever is your cover; how true its 
contents 
Emma S. Marcus 
Philadelphia 


Sir 

What this country needs is a pushbutton 
to end all pushbuttons—to send the whole 
mess into one junk heap. The gadget-drunk 
public is the dupe of a gigantic industrial 


tters to othe E itor she vald be addressed to TIME & 
FE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N Y. 
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Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Canada and Yukon, | year, $7.00; 2 years, 
$11.00; 3 years, $14.00; S years, $20.00, Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10.00; all other countries, | year, $12.50 





Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mgr 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to 
TiME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
$40 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 





imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time new address (with zone number 
{ any)—allow three weeks for change-over 





Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to 
| Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20. N_Y 


Tre INC. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Srorts 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Homer. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi 
dent, Roy E arsen; Executive Vice President 
for Publishing. Howard Black; Executive Vice 
a Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
t and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh 
Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes 
Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover 
D. Jackson, J. Edward King 
Ralph D aine, Jr. P. I 
Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
ut Secretary, John F Harvey | 














Vice Preside 
Clay Buckh 
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When you own life insurance in the New England Life, you enjoy the 
protection of a policy that is unexcelled in its all-round liberality. A most lf >— ff - 
Hh UM 


generous change-of-plan provision is one example of its valuable guarantees, 


Ask a New England Life agent why this contract can mean a better life for you. 














Yes: 
its Canada Dry 
Bourbon! 






It’s Kentucky Bourbon at its mild, mellow best- 
quality whiskey worthy of the Canada Dry name! 


i Discover how light, mild and mellow the finest Kentucky _ “Ya 


Straight Bourbon really is. You'll be enjoying superb CANAD sataliiy units tens aaah 


3 

Pers} 

== whiskey—priced so you can afford it. The unexcelled qual- t DRY in your favorite bar or 
(oe | ee package store 





Look for the famous 
Canada Dry shield of 


ity you’ve long associated with Canada Dry is in this 


fine bourbon too. We’re proud that so many people have CANADA DRY 


told us so. According to them you're in for a real treat. 
P.S. Try Canada Dry Gin and Canada Dry Vodka, too! BOI RBON 


CANADA DRY KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 6 YEARS OLD, 86 PROOF...CANADA DRY DISTILLED LONDON GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 
90 PROOF...CANADA DRY VODKA, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 80 & 100 PROOF. CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








swindle geared to the plan of speeding the 


necessity of replacement. No more mechani 
cal junk shall cross my threshold. I’m off 
for the hills, behind old Dobbin 

SARA WASHINGTON 





Nashville 
» 

Cx yn f artick 
Ne [ ap ple will n the 
loca ine t and the neare iblic 
library for their ertainmer 





Mrs. ELLiott ARENSMEYER 
New York Cit 


Moon Glow 


or 
Let congratulate R ia ¢ finally get 
ting a first 
M. L. VINCENT Ji 
Lake Cl f I 





Pat JOHNSTON 


Perhaps this Administration will 
in firing a golf ball z 


1 atellite orbit by the time tl Russiar 





occupy the moon 








We've got 





are acting lil Id grads wher 
row. By 


ne Charlie 





the ele 
ill means shoot Eisenhow 
the Chiefs of Staff, the scientists, even Harr 
rru and Eleanor Roosevelt. We can still 


oses two 









deliver the ultimate weapon by a missile 
of shorter range from a plane, from a sub 
marine, or t in an old-fashioned suitcase 





smuggled across a border 
RatpH H. Morst 
Concord, N.H 


Sir 

I say thanks to Russia. May their litth 
moon shock this country right off its arro 
gant pedestal 

Emity E. SCHOFIELD 

Gladstone, Mich 
Sir 

One of the oldest tricks of political self 
preservation is shooting the (fire) works 
With food prices sky-high, unsanitary hous 
ing, insufficient transportation, Poles rioting 
Hungarians grumbling, Chinese thinking, a 
guy has to do something to stay in business; 
Nikita therefore had to shoot the sputnik 
to give them something to shout about 
Their “moonitchko” is only the result of a 
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“Debutante'’ 7015, AM-FM-SHORT WAVE 
with Automatic Phonograph . . . $299.95* 
Other Consoles . . . from $269.95 





MAGNIFICENT “PORTRAITS 
IN SOUND” IMPORTED FROM 
WEST GERMANY 


Now... with your Continental GRUNDIG 
MAJESTIC, the world of music bursts into 
magical new life—all the wondrous 
complexity of colorful sounds that whirled 
through the composer's mind are yours to 
command instantly, at the mere press of a 
button on this magnificent instrument. Here 
too is cabinetry that refuses comparison; 
superb Walnut, Mahogany or Ash, hand 
rubbed and buffed by Black Forest 
craftsmen to a glowing, breathtaking finish. 
Yes, you'll recognize the startling difference 
ina GRUNDIG MAJESTIC the moment 
you see and hear it. Do it—today! 






Table Models with 
AM-FM-SHORT WAVE .. . from $109.95 












Write Chicago Office for 
FREE FULL-COLOR BROCHURE 
Illustrating over 35 models, 
and Name of Nearest Dealer 


Consoles with TV, Tape 
Recorder, AM-FM-SHORT 
WAVE and Automatic Phono, from $899.95 


“prices slightly higher West and Southwest 


INTERNATIONAL SALES 
division of WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 
743-T N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Ill. ° 79 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
25 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


desperate gamble to catch the imeinvtion 
(of the Russians) and the headlines (of the 
West). To yell at our own scientists: and 
planners because they are taking their time 
to produce a product for space research is 
merely harmonizing with Nikita’s tune and 
falling for the decoy. 
JoHNn H. Haas 

Washington, D.C 


au 
The Reds have won the century’s most 
valuable propaganda victory. Apologists for 
the late demigods are already at work, of 
course. But America’s blind faith in its 
technocrats is at an end. We still know the 
difference between words and deeds—and 
now we want deeds. 
James RANSOM 

Iowa City, Ia 
Sir 

I think it is only natural for Russians to 
be first on the moon. After all, they have 
more reasons to seek refuge from this planet 


Joserpu R. WECHSLER 


Chicago 


Sir 
When the sput goes out of sputnik, what 
will the Russians have left? Nicks or nix? 
ANNE E. Lortin 
Detroit 


Accidents Will Happen 
Sir: 

Your Oct. 14 item, on the Interstate Com 
merce Commission's statement that Riss & 
Co.'s vehicles from 1951 through 1953 were 
involved in 1,200 accidents resulting in 51 
deaths and 501 injuries, is accurate. How 
ever, statistics can be deceiving, and in this 
case they are just that, During those years 
our vehicles traveled 173,579,176 miles 
our accident frequency for cach 100,000 
miles of driving was 1.24. Included are acci 
dents involving dented fenders, and those in 
which our vehicles were legally parked and 
struck by another vehicle. It is not my 
purpose to have a statistical debate with 
the ICC, but I do not feel that our record 
is shocking when viewed in a true light. The 
area in which we operate includes about 
two-thirds of our nation's population 

Ricuarp R. Riss 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Tilt at the Kilt 


Sir 

Re Major Claud MacBeth Moir's quote 
concerning the Black Watch show: “Possibly 
some old regimental officers might turn in 
their graves [at the jazzed-up regimental 
routine], but I hope not. I think they would 
be proud.” Well here’s an ex-regimental offi- 
cer who's neither old (33) nor dead nor 
proud! When a single battalion can field 
100 entertainers, it’s time for the “Auld 
Forty Twa” to turn in its kilts and be 
issued leotards. Aside trom the war of the 
American Revolution and Suez, this is the 
most asinine campaign British troops have 
ever participated in 

Jerome E. KeLiey 

Troy, N.Y. 


Remembered 
Sir 

To say that I am very pleased with the 
review of the Casals film would be putting it 
mildly. I suddenly realize that the “source” 
of this film-river was Time, Jan. 30, 1950, 
which carried not only a glowing review of 
The Titan under Cixema, but also a brilliant 
account in the Music section called “The 
Exile of Prades.” This piece ended with a 
quote from Casals, “ someone must re- 
member,” and I was made to remember, I 
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How to make a family adventure out of buying or 
building a boat... how to get a garden growing ... 
what to do when the living room seems too full of 
furniture . . . how to be a gourmet cook with 
packaged mixes... Better Homes & Gardens is a 
monthly treasure hunt of practical ideas about 
anything and everything that interests home- 
and-family centered men and women and 
their children. The ideas in Better Homes & 
Gardens set them to planning instead of 
just wishing. And the more they plan 

and talk and do, the more they buy. 

The sales climate this famous idea magazine 
creates for advertisers is unique among all 
major media! Meredith of Des Moines 

... America’s biggest publisher of ideas 

for today's living and tomorrow's plans 


/ ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,350,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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AUTOMATICALLY ON TIME 


... yet they never wind their watches 


Today, millions of active men and women are en- 
joying the modern freedom of an automatic 
Omega ... faithful timekeeping with never a 





moment’s care. With every motion of your wrist, 
your automatic Omega winds itself. Because the 
mainspring is always being wound to peak power, 
it reports time with greater accuracy. Omega, 
official watch of the Olympic Games, holds the 
highest record for wristwatch accuracy ever 
achieved at Neuchatel Observatory (1955). Every 
automatic Omega is shock-resistant and anti- 
magnetic. Choose a modern man’s or lady's auto- 


matic Omega ... and let time take care of itself. 





Right: Water-resistant Seamaster, 14K 
Other Seamasters from $100 to $ A hove 
14K gold, $135. Other Ladymatics, $115 to $245, i 
Fed. tax. For illustrated brochure “S"” write Omegs 
655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y 






Official Watch 
of the 
Olympic Games 


THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 























quickly wrote a treatment for a documen 
tary feature film on Casals, but it never came 
off. In the course of promoting it, I was 
brought into contact with Gerald Warburg 
Four years later, Mr. Warburg “remem 
bered,” and said that if we weren't able to 
have a feature film of Casals we should at 
least have a modest record of his perform- 
ance for posterity. I agreed, of course, and 
he prevailed with the Eda K. Loeb Fund, 
through the Mannes College of Music, to 
commission me to make the little film. I 
fondly wish there were some way that War 
burg and the Loeb Fund could get proper 
credit—and Time, too 








ROBERT SNYDER 
Los Angeles 


@ How’s this?—-Eb. 
Sir 

Your interpretation of A Visit + 
Casals was as close to genius as C 





t Pablo 
s’ mu- 
sic is. I am not much given to tears in to- 
day's world, but vour Oct. 7 review moved 
me much as the film and the music must 
have moved your reviewer 


R. M. Grinbie 





Kenduskeag, Me 
God & Man at Princeton 


Sir 

After reading about the Roman Catholic 
chaplain’s attack on the faculty and the 
policies of Protestant Princeton, | would 
like to know how the Protestant chaplain 
at Notre Dame feels about that university's 
policies and faculty 

James Hoop 

San Diego, Calif 


G There is no Protestant chaplain at 
Notre Dame.—Ep. 


Sir 

It's sickening to watch these totalitarian 
papists pretending, for the time being, to 
be democratic Americans 
S. BAUER 





San Francisco 


or 

When the learned faculty succeeds in so 
disorienting young Catholic minds as to 
turn them against their priest, it can be 
truly said that Princeton is a center of 
“moral and political subversion.” 

FRANK A. SENESI 

Jamaica Plain, Mass 


Schools & Skin 


or 

I am glad the U.S. has not yet penetrated 
outer space. The American spacemen would 
want to start a “democracy” on the moon 
I am sure the moon people would not like 
to send their children to separate schools 
just because their skin is green 

DoroTHy TYLER 

Houston 


Sir 

I am ashamed of my white face 

SANDRA ZAROODNY 

Havre de Grace, Md 
Sir 

I wonder if the segregationists’ Cl na 
cards will say “Peace on earth. good will 
toward men’’? 








D. OLIVER 
Chicago 


ou 
As a student of Litthe Rock Central High 
School, | would like to commend you very 
highly on vour fair reporting 
SETTY GATES 





ttle Rock, Ark 
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MONROE'S ALL-ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
Breaks the $10,000 Cost Barrier 


Aur 
7, 
4 


pccUMU LATIONS 


DISCOUNTS 


pRODUCT ANALY S10 





& 
"ei, 
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* Here is an all-electronic computer at a price near $10,000 
which, even in these days of scientific triumph, represents 
a milestone in the computation art. 

Truly to comprehend this machine you must see it in action 

...and you can. With it, you fly through invoicing elec- 
tronically; fractions without decimal equivalents, discounts 

without conversions, end-of-the-day totals on command, 

and even in foreign currency. 

Then call or write the Accounting Machine Divi- 

sion, Monroe Calculating Machine Company MONROE 
Orange, N. J., to learn how electronics can build 

greater profit for you. 





MONROBOT]X IS BEING SHOWN AT THE NEW YORK BUSINESS SHOW 











BUFFERIN® acts twice as fast as aspirin to 





relieve the painful miseries of a cold! 





Relief for ASIAN FLU sufferers: 


1. Bufferin is of great value in relieving pain and 
reducing fever! 


2. Bufferin’s tremendous speed of action brings won- 
derful relief from aches and pain in minutes 


3. Because Bufferin combines aspirin with an exclu- 
sive combination of special antacid ingredients, it 
cannot upset your stomach as aspirin often does 


4. Because it’s so gentle in action, you can take 
Bufferin as directed, with complete safety—from 
the beginning to the end of your illness 








14 





If you suffer from the pain of arthritis or rheumatism, ask your physician about Bufferin. 


Won't upset your stomach as aspirin often does! 


Wind... rain. . . penetrating cold, they all combine to 
make a cold even more unbearable. 

And that’s when you'll be grateful for BUFFERIN! 
Bufferin starts bringing relief from headaches and other 
painful cold miseries in minutes, actually acts twice as fast 
as aspirin! 

And you can take Bufferin right from the beginning to 
the end of a cold! For it’s so safe and gentle that you can 
use it continually—when taken as directed—without fear 
of upset stomach. 


Next time you catch cold, start and stay with Bufferin. 
You'll feel so much better 


ANOTHER FINE FROOUCT OF @MISTOL MYERS 
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N San Francisco’s Nob Hill, 551 of 

the world’s most practical minds 
focused last week on one of the world’s 
most pressing problems. Business and 
political leaders from 62 nations met 
at an International Industrial Devel- 
opment Conference sponsored by Time- 
Lire International and Stanford Re- 
search Institute. Their aim: to match 
the brains and money power of the 
free world’s industrialized societies 
against the vast economic needs of the 
developing nations of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America. 

The task is made urgent by ex- 
plosive population growth, which is 
constantly widening the gulf between 
the haves and’ have-nots. At the same 
time, hunger for a better life has 
sparked what economists call ‘“‘a revo- 
lution of rising expectations’’ among 
undeveloped nations. Only private capi- 
tal can bring them lasting material 
progress. but the job involves huge 
problems as well as opportunities. If 
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the free world cannot help close the 
productive gulf, underdeveloped na- 
tions will inevitably turn to extreme 
political experiments. By week's end 
it was clear that capitalism could and 
would accept the job. For a detailed 
report on the conference, see SPECIAL 
Section, The Capitalist Challenge. 


HEN Daniel Wildenstein of Man- 

hattan’s Wildenstein Galleries saw 
the proofs of Time's new art book, 
Three Hundred Years of American 
Painting by Art Editor Alexander Eliot, 
he suggested an exhibition of the origi- 
nal paintings reproduced in the book. 
Getting in touch with collectors and 
museums throughout the country, he 
arranged to borrow 54 paintings repre- 
senting all periods of American art 
from colonial days to the present. This 
week at the Wildenstein this rich cross 
section (see Art, Recognition of a 
Heritage) will be open to the public 
for the benefit of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts (admission: 60¢). But 
to Time readers in the New York area 
and those who will be visiting here, I 
should like to extend a special invita- 
tion to see the Wildenstein show (Oct. 
23 to Nov. 16) as my guests. Write to 
me at the Time & Lire Building, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
for tickets. 
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“T collected on my auto insurance...and 
the car wasn’t even scratched’ say. cas sane 


“It took some convincing by the Hardware Mutuals 
man to get me to add Medical Payments Protection 
to my auto insurance. Still, the extra premium was 
small and I finally took it. Then, the accident... 


“Both right wheels took the full impact of a jagged 
chuckhole. My wife—who likes to ride in back— 
was jolted forward against the rear arm rest. Not a 
scratch to the car. 

“But people aren’t that rugged. At first my wife 
complained of a backache—a slight sprain, she called 
it. The pain got worse during the next week. When 
she finally went to the doctor, he discovered her 
‘sprain’ was actually a serious internal injury. It 
meant a costly operation and a long hospital stay. 
Without Medical Payments Protection, we would have 
been facing financial chaos. 

“Sure, we got topnotch claims service. But I’m 
particularly glad my Hardware Mutuals man made 
certain we had comp/ete auto protection.” 
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Mr. David H. Mathia 
Kansas City, Kansas 


The Policy Back of the Policy* 
Adding Medical Payments Protection to 
your auto insurance may seem like a minor 
detail—until you need it. Your Hardware 
Mutuals representative knows it’s often 
“minor details” which solve major prob- 
lems. Thoughtful attention to detail is 
part of Hardware Mutuals nationally 
known policy back of the policy.” Trust 
your Hardware Mutuals 
Claim paid to representative to give you 


considerate service. 





Insurance for your AvromMonite...MHone... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE NATION 
Summit Meeting 


Three hours after Dwight Eisenhower 
welcomed Britain's Elizabeth II to the 
White House, London and Washington 
simultaneously announced another British 
visit: Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 


would land in Washington this week for 
summit talks with the President about the 
gravity of Soviet missile diplomacy and 





Ew 
Prime MINISTER MACMILLAN 
Danger in the East. 


Soviet penetration in the Middle East. It 
was the first emergency-induced U.S. trip 
for a British Prime Minister since Clement 
Attlee came during the Korean crisis. 
During their Bermuda conference last 
March, the President and Macmillan in- 
formally agreed to future meetings; a 
Macmillan trip to Washington had since 
been tentatively planned for next Febru- 
ary. The speedup, arranged through regu- 
lar State Department-Foreign Office chan- 
nels (the President did not directly speak 
to Macmillan by telephone), came only 
after Russian threats had placed the cold 
war on a new and urgent basis. Subjects 
on the Eisenhower-Macmillan agenda 
SPUTNIK: The success of the Soviet 
satellite, followed as it was by a mighty 
surge of Russian propaganda, made neces- 





sary a re-examination of free-world tech- 
nological progress. It has 
cardinal aim of British foreign policy to 
share in U.S. nuclear secrets; Harold Mac- 
millan would push hard for such a sharing 
and in the Sputnik era there seemed a fair 
chance that the U.S. Congress would at 
last approve. On a broader basis, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has long felt the need for 
an overall pooling of NATO scientific tal- 
ent. At the White House dinner for Eliza- 
beth II, he gave in his toast a key to a 
top Macmillan agenda item: “We have the 
power. The only thing to do is to put it 
together. Our scientists must work to- 
gether. NATO should not be thought of 
merely as a military alliance. NATO is a 
way of grouping ability.’ 

MIDDLE EAST: Russia had accused the 
U.S. of plotting with Turkey to attack 
Syria and set the probable D-day as Oct. 
27. Both Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev 
and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
had flexed their rocket muscles in 
promising to retaliate against Turkey (see 
ForetGN News). The U.S. fear was not 
so much that Russia would risk all-out 
war by Middle Eastern aggression, as 
such, but rather that it would dangerously 
spread its influence in the Arab world by 
appearing as the noisy champion of Arab 
Syria. The Eisenhower-Macmillan talks 
would dwell less on the intramural prob- 
lems of the Middle East than on methods 
of keeping the Russian influence out. 

No sooner had the announcement of 
the Macmillan trip been made than Khru- 
shchev demanded that he be included in a 
new summit meeting. Khrushchev’s other- 
side-of-the-mouth belligerence had already 
ruled out any such possibility. But he 
had nonetheless done the free world a 
favor, By creating an emergency over 
Sputnik and the Middle East, he had 
newly welded the Atlantic alliance, peril- 
ously creaky since Suez, and inspired its 
members to get on with their business 
of collaboration. 


DEFENSE 
Orderly Formula 


As he flew westward to San Francisco 
to address the International Industrial 
Development Conference, Vice President 
Richard Nixon did some heavy thinking. 
Nixon had never quite agreed, in National 
Security Council or Cabinet meetings, 
with the budget-first thinking that had 
put a $38-billion ceiling on defense spend- 


long been a 


new 


ing. Now, in the second week of Sputnik, 
he drafted a speech that was considerably 
stronger than the President's own let’s- 
keep-our-shirts-on position. Said Nixon, 
in effect, ‘“‘Let’s roll up our sleeves,” and 
thereby he set the Administration on a 
realistic course between the hand-wringers 
and the shoulder-shruggers. 

“Militarily,” said Nixon, 


“the Soviet 


Union is not one bit stronger today than 
it was before the satellite was launched. 





Leonard McCombe—Lire 
Vice PrestpeENT NIXON 

Signal from the moon. 

The free world remains stronger militarily 
than the Communist world. And we can 
meet and defeat any potential enemy who 
might dare to launch an attack... 

“But at the same time we could make 
no greater mistake than to brush off this 
event as a scientific stunt of more signifi- 
cance to the man in the moon than to 
men on earth. We have had a grim and 
timely reminder of a truth we must never 
overlook—that the Soviet Union has de- 
veloped a scientific and industrial capac- 
ity of great magnitude. . . 

“The launching of the satellite will have 
rendered a signal service to the cause of 
freedom if only we react strongly and 
intelligently to its implications. Let us 
resolve, once and for all, that the absolute 
necessity of maintaining our superiority in 








military strength must always take pri- 
ority over the understandable desire to 
reduce our taxes.” 

“Outer-Space Basketball."’ Nixon was 
soon joined in his anti-complacency mood 
by another powerful Administration mem- 
ber: Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les. Said Dulles, replying to questions 
about Sputnik at his press conference: “I 
think it is perhaps a good thing that this 
satellite was put up in good time so that 
there would not be an undue compla- 
cency. I think [we] felt generally that we 
were almost automatically ahead of the 
Russians in every respect. Well, that is 
not so, and those of us who have been 
close to the situation have, I think, real- 
ized that for some time.” 

The Nixon-Dulles statements did not 
and could not overcome the general im- 
pression that the Administration was tak- 
ing a bland view of Sputnik. Since the 
Soviet satellite first swirled skyward, 
there had been a continuous whirl of top- 
policy meetings behind closed Washington 
doors. (“A conference is not a place,” said 
a Washington wag. “It is a technique for 
hiding.””) The only apparent results came 
with the announcements that 1) Defense 
Department research and development 
funds would have to be cut by 10% be- 
cause of an order issued last August by 
retiring Defense Secretary Charlie Wilson, 
and that 2) new Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy would henceforth require weekly 
missile reports from his service chiefs. 
The importance even of the reports was 
open to question in view of the fact that 
Wilson had been getting much the same 
sort of carbon copies for more than 18 
months. Moreover, in direct antithesis to 
Nixon and Dulles came other Administra- 
tion remarks; e.g., White House Staff 
Chief Sherman Adams, in a thoroughly 
political speech seeking G.O.P. credit for 
decisive action at Little Rock, scoffed at 
an international satellite race as “an 
outer-space basketball game.” 

Windshield Wipers? The bland attitude 
gave priceless mileage to the Administra- 
tion’s Democratic critics. Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, already planning 
a full-scale investigation of the Admin- 
istration’s missile policy, said bitterly in 
an Austin, Texas speech: “The Roman 
Empire controlled the world because it 
could build roads. Later—when men 
moved to the sea—the British Empire was 
dominant because it had ships. In the air 
age, we were powerful because we had 
airplanes. Now the Communists have es- 
tablished a foothold in outer space. It is 
not very reassuring to be told that next 
year we will put a ‘better’ satellite into 
the air. Perhaps it will even have chrome 
trim and automatic windshield wipers.” 

Minnesota's Democratic Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey denounced the Adminis- 
tration’s “pseudo optimism,” proposed a 
special agency for coordinating U.S. sci- 
entific and technical programs ( Michi- 
gan’s G.O,P. Senator Charles Potter went 
Humphrey one better, urged a Cabinet- 
level Scientific Progress Agency). Mis- 
souri’s Democratic Senator Stuart Sy- 
mington demanded a special session of 
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WAR or two ago, the division of 

missions among the Army, Navy 
and Air Force was a matter of Biblical 
simplicity: the Army’s domain was the 
land. the Navy's the sea, the Air 
Force's the air, Missiles upset this neat 
and workable pattern. To Army eyes, 
missiles are essentially artillery. The 
Air Force considers them unmanned 
planes. Navymen see them as modifi- 
cations of carrier planes and battleship 
guns. Fearing loss of missions, prestige 
and even existence, the three services 
have scrambled fiercely for shares of 
the missile field. Result: three missile 
programs that duplicate and even trip- 
licate each other’s hardware, compete 
for scientific brainpower and even keep 
technological secrets from each other. 


Birds of a Feather 


With the services competing hotly, 
the U.S. had upwards of 4o assorted 
missiles under development by 1950, 
when Defense Secretary George Cat- 
lett Marshall called in Chrysler Corp.'s 
gruff President K. T. Keller to bring 
order out of the chaos, Despite service 
wails and groans, Keller canceled more 
than half the missile projects. But 
after he left the Pentagon in 1953, no 
overall missile boss with equal author- 
ity and toughness succeeded him, and 
the services promptly started back- 
sliding into uncurbed competition. 

Today, the U.S. again has 40-odd 
missiles in operation or under develop- 
ment, and some of them are birds of a 
feather, e.g., the Navy’s air-to-air 
Sidewinder and the Air Force's Falcon. 
The University of Buffalo's Chancellor 
Clifford C. Furnas, onetime (Decem- 
ber 1955-February 1957) Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development, recalls that it was all 
but impossible to get the Navy and Air 
Force to work together on a single 
500-mile-range, subsonic, surface-to- 
surface missile: “As a consequence, we 
have two such missiles—the Air 
Force’s Matador and the Navy's Regu- 
lus.” Cost of developing Matador and 
Regulus, with practically the same 
range, speed and bang: $200 million 
apiece. 























































Thor v. Jupiter 


Last November, as a curb on inter- 
service missile rivalry, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Erwin Wilson issued a 
firm order limiting the Army to ranges 
of too miles for ground-to-air (anti- 
aircraft) missiles and 200 miles for 
ground-to-ground (artillery) missiles. 
The Army went on developing an in- 
termediate range (1,500 miles) ballis- 
tic missile in hope that the Army's 
missile mission would be broadened 


























THE BIG MISS IN MISSILES 
Interservice Rivalry Is Costly 


later on. Result: continued costly 
rivalry between the Air Force’s Thor 
and its Army cousin Jupiter. 

To settle on an IRBM to go into 
assembly-line production. Wilson set 
up a nicely balanced committee made 
up of Air Force Major General Ben 
Schriever, Army Major General John 
Medaris and Wilson's special missiles 
assistant, William Holaday. The prob- 
lem was urgent. With IRBM produc- 
tion soon to be vital for NATO de- 
fense, and with Russia apparently well 
along in IRBM development, the Pres- 
ident and the National Security Coun- 
cil had tagged the IRBM program 
with top priority. But the problem was 
also agonizingly tough. The Thor- 
Jupiter committee started meditating 
last August, but one of the first deci- 
sions announced by Defense Secretary 
Neil McElroy when he took over from 
Wilson a fortnight ago was a postpone- 
ment of the final decision. The com- 
mittee had reported that it needed 
data from additional test firings of 
each missile to come up with a sound 
answer (each has been fired about half 
a dozen times so far). Cost of an 
IRBM test firing: $6,000,000. 


Third IRBM 


Meanwhile, the Navy has gone on 
developing its own IRBM to be 
launched from submarines or surface 
ships. Weighing only one-third as 
much as Thor or Jupiter, and burning 
easier-to-handle solid fuel instead of 
liquid, the Navy's Polaris promises to 
be a more efficient all-round IRBM 
than either of its rivals. If it were 
as far along in development as Thor 
and Jupiter, a case could be argued 
for making it the nation’s production- 
line IRBM. 

Viewed in one light, the Navy’s de- 
velopment of Polaris proves the often- 
raised point that service rivalry can 
be a valuable spur to research; viewed 
in another, it proves that if the best 
plans of each service were pooled to 
begin with, the U.S. might have better 
missiles in production sooner. If sup- 
plies of money, scientific and engineer- 
ing brainpower and research facilities 
were unlimited, the ideal missile pro- 
gram for the U.S. might indeed be to 
let all three services go on developing 
complete missile inventories. But with 
resources tightly limited, the U.S. can- 
not afford to let competition sprawl 
into scatteration and wasteful over- 
lapping. In the post-Sputnik crisis, 
continuation of interservice rivalry can 
only be regarded as the easy way out. 
Some hard decisions must be made, 
and they must be made in the Pentagon 
and the White House. 
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Congress, criticized the President for be- 
ing “paternalistically vague.” 
“Outer-Space Raspberry." Ii the Ad- 
ministration’s actions and reactions were 
an opportunity for Democrats. they were 
also a source of deep concern to many 


Republicans and other Administration 
friends, Said Vermont’s Senator Ralph 
Flanders, a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: “Let che Administration 
shake off its complacency and act.” Ken- 
tucky’s Senator John Sherman Cooper 
called upon the Administration to face 
the “harsh reality” of Soviet progress: “If 
there have been faults in the brganization 
oi our missile program (see box opposite), 
or if arbitrary spending limits have been 
imposed, it is imperative that we correct 
them immediately and make a maximum 
effort.” Said former U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy Glare Boothe Luce: the beep of the 
Soviet satellite “is an intercontinental 
outer-space raspberry to a decade of 
American pretensions that the American 
way of life was a gilt-edged guarantee of 
our material superiority.” 

It was from these blasts of criticism— 
the worst Dwight Eisenhower has ever 
suffered—that Richard Nixon and John 
Foster Dulles tried to save the Admin- 
istration, Said Chicago Daily News 
Publisher John Knight: “While the Vice 
President is intensely loyal to the Admin- 
istration, he is to be commended for talk- 
ing so forthrightly when so many of the 
President’s advisers are mouthing sheer 
nonsense.” Wrote New York Times Col- 
umnist Arthur Krock: “It is the first 
orderly formula that a high officer of the 
Administration has offered.’’ But even 
that orderly formula would be meaning- 
less until it was translated into action. 


Number of U.S. air b 
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Secret Out 


Near the tobacco port of Samsun on 
Turkey's northern coast looms a huge 
tower-top radar eye that looks across the 
Black Sea and deep into Russia. Operated 
by General Electric Co. under contract 
with the U.S. Air Force, the eye tracks 
test missiles launched joo miles away at 
Krasnyy Yar, Russia’s version of Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. A vital source of U-S. 
intelligence about Soviet missiles, the Sam- 
sun radar picked up the 1,000-mile flight 
of an intermediate range ballistic missile 
in mid-1955, has detected five IRBM 
launchings a month over the past year or 
so. Last summer, before the Russians an- 
nounced the testing of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile (Tre, Sept. 9), the far- 
seeing eye at Samsun noted at least eight 
long-range missiles hurtling across Siberia 
toward a target area in the North Pacific, 
4,000 miles from Krasnyy Yar. 

This week, after the eye had done its 
missile-tracking in secrecy-wrapped obscu- 
rity for more than two years, the trade 
journal Aviation Week (circ. 67,000) 
ripped off the wraps, Since the Samsun 
installation is no secret to the Russians. 
argued Aviation Week, there is no reason 
to keep it a secret from the U.S. public. 









° . 
Fair Warning 

The big lesson that John Foster Dulles 
carried away from the Korean war was 
that the Communists would never have 
attacked had they been certain that the 
U.S. was willing to go to war. Last week 
Secretary of State Dulles used his press 
conference to hand the Russians as blunt 
a warning as they are ever likely to get: 
if they launch any attack on NATO Part- 





ner Turkey, even under the guise of going 
to the aid of Red-lining Syria, there will 
be war with the U.S. 

Dulles made it clear that the U.S. was 
deeply concerned about Soviet  saber- 
rattling. There had been a recurring So- 
viet threat to Turkey since 1945, he said, 
but present Russian belligerence might be 
“a smoke screen behind which something 
more serious might be taking place.” 
Whatever the case. the U.S would stand 
firmly with Turkey. 

Finally came the key question: “Mr. 
Secretary, We have restated that we will 
stand by Turkey in an attack. How will 
you do that? By attacking the attacker?” 

Replied Dulles: “Certainly if there is 
an attack on Turkey by the Soviet Union, 
it would not mean a purely defensive 
operation by the U.S., with the Soviet 
Union a privileged sanctuary from which 
to attack Turkey.” Just how and where 
the U.S. might use its Mid-East power 
(see map) to counterattack he left to the 
Russians to guess. 

Was, then, the U.S. on the brink of 
war? asked a reporter. Dulles made no 
effort to pull back from this gibe at what 
his critics like to call his policy of brink- 
manship. “If anybody studies history they 
will find that the world has been always 
on the brink of war. The great reason 
why we have had so many wars is that 
people take it for granted that there isn’t 
going to be any war. They get compla- 
cent and do not make the necessary efforts 
to avoid war, It’s only by being conscious 
of the fact that war is an ever-present 
danger that you take adequate and ef- 
fective steps to avoid getting into war. 

“We wage peace, I think, more effec- 
tively on that account.” 








Time Map by R. M. Chapin, Jr. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Visitors 


Long inured to the ceremonial trap- 
pings, lofty pageantry and storybook un- 
reality of Hollywood's baubles, the U.S. 
last week got a rare chance to show that 
it knows the genuine article when it comes 
along. It came—a sweeping constellation 
of exalted royalty, heralded by the solemn 
magnificence of equerries, secretaries, aides 
and ambassadors—and the U.S. found 
that Britain’s Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, not symbols alone, but flesh-and- 
blood people, respond with the same 
human warmth and simple good will that 
Americans hold out to them. 

Of symbols, there were aplenty: the 
Queen and Prince arrived in the U.S. from 
Canada, landing, in their R.C.A.F. plane 
near Williamsburg, Va., at a place called 
Patrick Henry Airport. Spaced among a 
dozen occasions of ceremonial pomp, they 
spent the day touring the old, restored 
towns of Williamsburg and Jamestown, 
which is celebrating the 350th anniversary 
of the first permanent British settlement 
on American shores. Through it all, crowds 
of eager-eyed onlookers strained at the 
heavily guarded barriers, marveled at Eliz- 
abeth’s cordially regal attitude, Philip's 
smiling nonchalance. “Say,” said one man, 
“she’s a lot thinner.” Murmured a woman: 
“She looks like her father.” 

Bounce & Burble. Next morning Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and a score of U.S. and 
British Commonwealth officials waited at 
Washington National Airport with thou- 
sands of well-wishers as the President's 
plane Columbine /1] softly landed. Step- 
ping carefully down the ramp and into a 
long, slow handshake from the President of 
the U.S., Queen Elizabeth smiled a little 
nervously, gratefully accepted a bouquet 
of roses from Mrs. John Foster Dulles. 
Following the Queen, Prince Philip, hat- 
less, debonair and full of bounce, joined 








his wife and the President before a swarm 
of polite but persistent photographers 
(who epitomize, the President explained 
to the Queen with an ice-breaking smile, 
“the nearest we have to a dictatorship” ). 

Mid echoes of a 21-gun salute and brass- 
band strains of the British and U.S. 
national anthems, the two heads of state 
exchanged official greetings and began the 
great procession to the White House. All 
along the four-mile route, from the airport 
to the White House, a million celebrity- 
jaded Washingtonians cheered Ike and his 
guests a they rolled slowly in the Presi- 
dent's bubble-topped Lincoln. As the 
Eisenhower grandchildren flattened their 
noses against the upstairs windowpanes, 
Mamie Eisenhower (who changed her 
dress at the very last minute from peony 
red to olive green) stepped to the White 
House porch, took the Queen’s hand, bur- 
bled: “Welcome! We have been watching 
you on television. We have been wanting 
you to come for so long. My, you look 
pretty. 

Starch & Gold. Thus began the care- 
fully timed, almost agonizing round of 
greetings, luncheons, dinners, toasts, re- 
ceptions, balls, meetings and tours for the 
royal couple. With scarcely enough time 
between official functions to change from 
one stylish dress to another (she never 
wore the same attire twice}, Queen Eliza- 
beth usually managed not to appear ex- 
hausted, foot-tired and hand-sore. And 
Washington, D.C., thrumming with true 
excitement, turned out with starched dick- 
eys and flowing gowns to do her justice. 

Responding to the inexplicable Amer- 
ican talent for making high-ranking visi- 
tors feel comfortably informal, Queen 
Elizabeth quickly relaxed before her ad- 
mirers. Standing before 1,700 members of 
the capital's press corps (see Press), she 
began reading a prepared speech: “I am 
told that this is one of the largest 
press corps in the world.” Then she looked 
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THE QUEEN WAs IN THE SUPERMARKET (West HYATTSVILLE, Mp.) 
Eating duckling, ham and gallons of green turtle soup. 
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up, surveyed the multitude, ad-libbed with 
a generous laugh: “Looking around this 
room, I don’t doubt that it’s true.” 

Seldom, too, had the White House such 
an opportunity to put on the dog for its 
guests of honor. At the President's state 
dinner a red-coated Marine Corps band 
played in the front hall, where marble col- 
umns were decorated with vines, and the 
walls were lined with great banks of pink 
carnations. Greeting 93 big-name dinner 
guests, the Eisenhowers, with Elizabeth 
and Philip, led the formally dressed pro- 
cession over a red carpet into the dining 
room, There a huge horseshoe table shone 
with the James Monroe gold flatware (en- 
graved with “The President's House” ) and 
gold-rimmed service plates emblazoned 
with the President’s seal. After dinner 
(chilled pineapple, cream of almond soup, 
broiled fillet of English sole, roast Long 
Island duckling, frozen Nesselrode cream 
with brandied sauce) the President of the 
U.S., wearing the ribbon and medal of 
Britain's Order of Merit, rose to toast the 
Queen. “There have been a few times in 
my life,” said Dwight Eisenhower, “when 
I have wished that the gift of eloquence 
might have been conferred upon me. This 
evening is one of those times. . . Each of 
us would like to say what we know is in 
America’s heart: welcome to our distin- 
guished rayal couple that have come to us. 
English-speaking people march forward 
together, to stand steadfast behind the 
principles that have made the two nations 
great—of the same faith in their God and 
in themselves—a belief in the rights of 
man . . . Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
please rise with me and drink a toast to 
the Queen.” 

Ties That Bind. Responded Queen 
Elizabeth: “In Virginia, I was reminded 
of the early beginnings of the U.S. and 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Here in Washington, so often a focus for 
the aspirations of the free world, our 
thoughts turn naturally to the future. 
The Jamestown Festival commemorates 
an age of discovery and exploration. There 
are many indications today that we are 
at the beginning of a new age of discovery 
and exploration in the world of human 
knowledge and technology. Only a short 
time ago these unexplored areas of human 
knowledge seemed as impenetrable as the 
forests of this continent to the settlers 
350 years ago. But they were not deterred. 
Their example can help us to build an- 
other New World of which our children 
and descendants will speak proudly 350 
years from now. Eighteen years ago, my 
father at the White House, on just such 
an occasion as this, proposed the toast 
which I am going to propose tonight. 
I pray that the ancient ties of friendship 
between the people of the U.S. and of my 
peoples may long endure, and I wish 
you, Mr. President, every possible health 
and happiness.” 

The quality that the U.S. hoped most 
to find in the royal couple was clearly 
apparent: Philip’s offhand, easy-does-it 
patter, Elizabeth’s own, frequently shield- 
ed personal warmth. On one trip to 
Washington's Children’s Hospital, the 
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Queen toured the wards, talking to wide- 
eyed children in the gentle fashion chil- 
dren expect from real queens. As she 
passed the bed of bright-eyed, four-year- 
old Warren Thompson, the little boy 
blurted a simple “Hello.” Shot back the 
Queen of England: “Hello.” Said a seven- 
year-old girl, who handed the visitor a 
doll; “Your Majesty, this is a token gift 
for Princess Anne from Children’s Hos- 
pital.” Five-year-old “Butch” Perry gave 
her a football for Prince Charles, told 
reporters later that the Queen told him 
“Ain't you cute.” On and on Elizabeth 
strolled, regarding each child, nodding a 
motherly head over their afflictions. 
When she departed, one youngster sobbed 
because ‘‘she doesn’t wear a crown.” 

Still more official parties and dinners 
followed. (At John Foster Dulles’ formal 
dinner, Dancers Marge and Gower Cham- 
pion had to cancel part of their perform- 
ance when Marge Champion's dress straps 
broke; Prince Philip expressed his ‘‘sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate mishap” in a 
note to Marge next day.) There was time 
as well for a quick tour of the National 
Gallery of Art, a football game in Mary- 
land (during which Maryland’s Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, so one 
onlooker reported, slapped the Queen's 
leg in a fit of excitement), and an un- 
scheduled stop at a Maryland supermar- 
ket that sent shoppers into a royal tizzy. 

The Glow. There was time, too, for an 
exchange of gifts: Elizabeth and Philip 
gave the Eisenhowers a pair of American 
parula warblers sculptured in porcelain 
and a coffee table inlaid with a colored 
map of Ike’s Normandy invasion plans; 
the President gave his guests a ceramic 
sculpture of Prince Philip astride a polo 
pony, and a portrait he kad painted of 
young Prince Charles. 

Winding up their hurried trip with a 
day's stay in New York City, Elizabeth 
and Philip got set this week for the flight 
back to London. The chapter they had 
lived during a six-day stay echoed plainly 
with the punctuation of four 21-gun sa- 
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WASHINGTON 
"My, you look pretty!” 


lutes and a dozen or so speeches, too 
many dishes of Kentucky and Virginia 
ham, Long Island duckling and chicken 
of every fancy description, to say nothing 
of gallons of green turtle soup, the re- 
iterated choruses of national anthems and 
murmured greetings coupled with quaver- 
ing curtsies and cries of “Hey, Queen!” 
Still, they had seen enough of the U.S. 
to judge where the nation’s heart lies. 
And millions of people in the U.S, filled 
with a new glow of their own, sadly 
flicked off their TV sets and wished there 
were another installment to come. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Young Man with a Book 


Of all the top figures of the Eisenhower 
Administration, Arthur Larson was the 
only one to ride to political fame on a 
book. Larson, brilliant Rhodes scholar and 
onetime dean of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School, published A Republi- 
can Looks at His Party when serving as 
an efficient but little-known Under Secre- 
tary of Labor. Ike read the book while re- 
covering from his ileitis operation, was 
impressed by Larson's carefully reasoned 
thesis that “New Republicanism” was the 
wave of the political future, that New 
Deal Democrats were as out of tune with 
the times as William McKinley. After his 
recovery, Ike called Larson in for long 
searching talks, made him a presidential 
speechwriter, later personally boosted him 
to the high-candlepower ($21,000) job of 
director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

But Larson’s book was also his ruina- 
tion. Old Guard congressional Republi- 
cans got sore at being classified as fossils. 
Modern Republicans such as Vermont's 
Senator George Aiken disliked having 
a nonpolitician draw a line across the 
G.O.P.; so did the Republican Nation- 
al Committee. The Democrats got riled 
at Larson’s professional stump speeches 
(“Throughout the New and Fair Deals, 
this country was in the grip of a some- 
what alien philosophy, imported from Eu- 
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rope’), and Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson personally took on the task 
of cutting the hapless Larson to pieces. 
Thus, when Larson set out to win a $31 
million increase to $144 million in USIA 
funds last spring, the House and Senate 
contemptuously scissored his appropria- 
tions to $96 million. 

From that moment on, Larson's career 
was a closed book. Last week the White 
House announced that Arthur Larson, 47, 
would resign from USIA to become a 
special White House aide for “countering 
Soviet propaganda.” His successor: vet- 
eran Career Diplomat George V. Allen, 53, 
former Ambassador to Iran, Yugoslavia, 
India and Greece, onetime Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs and an 
old hand with Congress. 


ARMED FORCES 
Tough Discipline 

There were three things about 18-year- 
old Seaman Wesley Daggett that interested 
the doctors at the U.S. Navy Base Hospi- 
tal at Sasebo, Japan. First, he was covered 
with ugly bruises on his abdomen, chest 
and buttocks. Secondly, he had just been 
discharged from the Sasebo base brig, and 
third, he refused to tell what had hap- 
pened to him. Since the same symptoms 
had turned up on another case the pre- 
vious week, the doctors kept after Daggett 
until he began to talk. What they heard 
sent the Navy and Marine Corps charging 
to the brig to investigate. 

After listening to 27 sailors and four 
marines—prisoners and former prisoners 
—Marine Captain Haskell C. Baker or- 
dered 16 marine brig guards relieved of 
duty and confined to the base, presented 
the Naval base commander with a story 
of sadistic punishment wrought in the 
name of good discipline. Items 
@ Fireman Gordon L. Dell testified that 
guards made him run around on his hands 
and knees like a dog, barking and biting 
other prisoners. “Once they ordered me to 
bite the guard sergeant. I crawled over 
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Bruises on bodies. 


but didn’t bite him. He kicked me hard 
anyway. Another time a guard burned the 
back of my neck with a cigarette, and 
another time a second prisoner and I had 
our heads banged together so hard I lost 
consciousness.” 

@ Navy Fireman Paul Basom swore that 
guards ordered him “to have a bowel 
movement in front of other prisoners. 
Then one man poured lighter fluid under 
me and lighted it. When it got hot I 
ran.”’ Basom said he was later ordered by 
another guard to put out a burning ciga- 
rette with his bare feet. 

@ Seaman Jeffrey Cohee said that a guard 
once smeared his eyes with shaving lotion, 
on another occasion ordered him to say 
something and then shoved a pencil up 
his nose for saying it. 

@ Other prisoners told of being forced to 
fight each other while guards gleefully 
cheered them on, added the detail that 
“to put heart into the fight guards would 
force one prisoner to spit on the picture 
of the other prisoner's girl and make in- 
sulting remarks about her.” 

The accused marines hired a civilian 
lawyer, protested they had only been 
doing their duty and that soft Navy 
standards were the cause of the ruckus. 
Said tough Sergeant Robert J. Barbuti, 
23, a brig warden charged with 82 counts 
of maltreatment; “Those guys were in the 
brig for beating up Japanese women, 
taking dope, larceny and that kind of 
thing. They were undisciplined, and we 
were only enforcing discipline.” Then he 
added defensively: “I only did what I 
was trained by the Corps to do. If I am 
guilty then the whole Corps is guilty.” 

Admiral Roscoe F. Good, in charge of 
Navy forces in Japan, had another view 
of discipline. After reading the report on 
conditions at the Sasebo brig, he ordered 
general courts-martial for Barbuti and a 
second brig warden, special courts-martial 
for the other 14 guards. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Level Price Index? 

For twelve months the Government’s 
Consumer Price Index, official thermom- 
eter of the U.S. cost of living, has risen 
steadily, in August reached a record high 
of 121.0 (1947-49=100). Last week, tab- 
ulating a new index to show September 
costs, the Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dicted a mild break. Though the price of 
services continues higher, the price of 
food is tapering. Probable result: an at- 
long-last leveling off of consumer costs. 


RACES 
Having Wonderful Time 


On a sort of reconnaissance raid into 
the North, a passel of Georgians gleefully 
stopped off in Seattle and Kansas City, 
Mo. last week, publicized a weird scheme 
for counterattacking the damyankees, As 
the schemers explained it, a Georgia non- 
profit corporation, American Resettlement 
Foundation, Inc., is going to buy houses 
in upper-income Northern suburbs and 
rent the places cheap to Negro families 
hauled up from Georgia. 

According to its charter, the A.R.F.’s 
purpose is to provide “adequate housing 
facilities” for “underprivileged persons.” 
But in their hilarity, the Georgians could 
not help blurting out the real purpose. 
Drawled mustachioed Alpha A, (‘“Al- 
falfa’’) Fowler Jr., 37, Georgia state legis- 
lator and A.R.F. president: “What we're 
lookin’ for is the blue-gum, stinkin’ scum 
of the earth, the niggers with common- 
law wives and passels of little black bas- 
tards.” Back home in Georgia, an A.R.F. 
co-founder, pudgy, red-necked Politico 
Roy Harris, was equally frank. Vowed 
Harris, often called the “kingmaker” of 
Georgia politics; “We're goin’ to buy the 
houses next door to Hubert Humphrey 
and Dick Nixon and get us the biggest 
nigger families we can find to send up 
and move in. We're goin’ to see just how 
these civil righters perform when the 
problem is across the street or next door.” 

The first victims, it seemed, were Geor- 
gia’s taxpayers, who have to pick up part 
of the tab for the A.R.F.’s scouting expe- 
dition. Technically it goes on the books 
as an official trip to look into state ar- 
chives, but the loudest talkers in the party 
(five men, four wives) seemed more in- 
terested in real estate than records, and— 
if the truth were known—more interested 
in propaganda than real estate. Whether 
or not Fowler, Harris & Co. really expect 
to stir up the North, one thing is clear 
from their grins and chuckles as they talk 
about their scheme: they find the mere 
thought of it more delicious than red 
gravy or pecan pie. 


ESPIONAGE 
Pudgy Finger Points 


A fat, mustached, 37-year-old man 
eased his hefty form into the witness chair 
in Brooklyn’s U.S, District Court one day 
last week, gazed slowly over the faces 
before him, Reino Hayhanen, testifying 





as a Government witness, told the court 
that he had come to the U.S. five years 
ago as a Soviet spy. His boss? Hayhanen 
pointed a pudgy finger at the expression- 
less, bird-faced man on trial for his life: 
Colonel Rudolph Ivanovich Abel, 55, a 
painter of modest talents, who was picked 
up by the FBI last summer, accused of be- 
ing Russia's No. 1 spy in the U.S. (Tne, 
Aug. 19). 

Hayhanen, in his richly accented voice, 
detailed the life and times of a modern 
spy. He made his first contact with “Mark” 
(Abel's code name) merely by sticking a 
thumbtack into a sign in a Manhattan 
park, met Abel later at a prearranged 
rendezvous in a theater smoking room. 
From then on, Hayhanen, Abel and a few 
underlings passed information and money 
to one another by using a variety of Hitch- 
cocky gimmicks. The agents slipped their 
material into hollowed-out coins, flash- 
light batteries, pencils and bolts, left them 
in such courier drops as a lamppost, phone- 
booth seats, cracks in concrete staircases. 

Manhattan Spy-Wife. Some messages 
were recorded on a film which could be 
softened and rolled into a ball; others 
were microdotted, i.e., whole pages of 
printing were reduced on film to pinhead 
size. On occasions there were personal 
meetings, such as contacts on the 21st day 
of each month, when Hayhanen wore a 
red-striped bow tie and smoked a pipe. 
One time he met a former member of 
Russia's U.N. delegation, received infor- 
mation in a movie-house men’s room. 

NKVD-trained Hayhanen finally got 
fed up with the job. According to his 
story, Moscow ordered Abel and Hayha- 
nen to give $5,000 to the wife of convicted 
Atom Spy Morton Sobell, serving a 30- 
year term in Alcatraz. Finding Helen 
Sobell’s Manhattan apartment well guard- 
ed by police, they buried the money 45 
miles away in a state park. Hayhanen 
later reported to Moscow that he had 
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actually delivered the money to Mrs. 
Sobell. Moscow sent another $5,000 for 
Mrs. Sobell. and suggested that she be 
recruited for spying. Abel banked this 
$5,000. Hayhanen then dug up the first 
$5,000 at Bear Mountain, and a few weeks 
later turned up at the U.S. embassy in 
Paris to offer his services to the West. 

Quebec's Garage. Hayhanen’s testi- 
mony brought not a flicker of reaction 
from impassive Spymaster Abel. Govern- 
ment lawyers hinted that even more damn- 
ing evidence would be forthcoming. One 
agent whom Hayhanen had been told to 
contact was code-named “Quebec.” He 
was, in fact, U.S. Army Sergeant Roy 
Rhodes, who had once worked in the 
garage of the U.S. embassy in Moscow, 
and, according to a message from Mos- 
cow, had been recruited “on the basis of 
compromising materials."’ Try as he could, 
Hayhanen could never locate Roy Rhodes. 
But U.S. authorities found him. He was 
scheduled to take the stand against Abel 
this week, presumably ready to talk. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Feeling Their Oats 


Having harvested an encouraging num- 
ber of new Congressional seats (four), 
Senate places (two), and governors’ chairs 
(two) in the heart of Republicanism dur- 
ing and since the 1956 elections, Midwest- 
ern Democrats were clearly feeling their 
oats, At a regional conference in Kansas 
City, Kans. last week, they got right down 
to dirt-farmer politics with a simple prop- 
osition: every good red-blooded Midwest- 
erner hates Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

The conference thereupon whooped 
through a farm resolution as_political- 
ly potent as it was economically shame- 
less. Its principal point: larger federal 
stockpiles of farm commodities (present 
Government-held surpluses: $7.3 billion) 
should be permitted by law and “such 
carryover | should] be removed from con- 
sideration when establishing prices in the 
marketplace.” Its economic meaning: the 
farmer should get top subsidies even while 
commanding top market prices. Its polit- 
ical meaning: whatever the cost to the 
taxpayer, Midwestern Democrats plan to 
leave no political row unplowed in their 
work toward a bumper vote crop.* 





"Real Democrat" 

Last week's would-be political Lazarus: 
South Democratic Senator 
Strom Thurmond, entombed as the Dixie- 
crat candidate for President in 1948, who 
seemed willing to rise again. In Rock Hill, 
S.C., Thurmond cried out for a “real 
Democrat” (a term he deems almost ex- 
clusive to himself) to take over the state’s 
party leadership and be ready to act 
“independently” in 1960. 


Carolina’s 


* Also eying the U.S. farmer last week: the 
Census Bureau, which reported a farm popula- 
tion drop of 1,861,000 in a year. Part of this 
“substantial”? loss represented farmers voluntari- 
ly leaving the land, part was caused by cities 
pushing out their boundaries to include farm 
land. New farm population total: 20,369,000. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Through the Roadblock 


Long before federal troops flew into 
Little Rock, Massachusetts’ Democratic 
Senator John Kennedy, an undeclared but 
unabashed candidate for his party's presi- 
dential nomination in 1960, accepted an 
invitation to speak to Mississippi Young 
Democrats at Jackson, in the deepest of 
the Deep South. But ever since Arkansas’ 





MISSISSIPPIANS 


ing. Kennedy continued: “It will be pos- 
sible for us to disagree as Democrats 
within our party organization.” The 
silence grew heavier. Kennedy plunged 
ahead, reading the text of Republican 
Yerger’s tricky challenge. Said he: “I 
accept the challenge. You who have been 
gracious enough to invite me here realize 
that we do not see eye to eye on all 
national issues. I have no hesitancy in 
telling the Republican chairman the same 
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CHEERING FOR MASSACHUSETTS’ KENNEDY 


Silence, silence, silence—and then a rebel yell. 


Governor Orval Faubus kicked over the 
Democratic civil rights applecart, Ken- 
nedy’s Southern friends have been beg- 
ging him to back out. Their argument: 
anything Kennedy would say that was 
faintly conciliatory to the South would be 
used against him in the North, yet if he 
spoke the Northern view he would neces- 
sarily offend his Southern supporters. 
Jack Kennedy disagreed: he felt that he 
had to live up to his speaking commit- 
ment and, further, that he had to speak 
out on civil rights. Last week he did both 
with auspicious political results. 

"| Accept the Challenge." Landing in 
Jackson, Kennedy read the local papers— 
and in them, a challenge from Mississippi 
Republican State Chairman Wirt Yerger 
Jr. for him to state his views on integra- 
tion and segregation. While he kept an 
overflow reception crowd waiting in the 
Roof Room of the Heidelberg Hotel, Jack 
Kennedy hid out in his room, lolling in a 
warm bath while he thought through a 
revised version of his speech. 

That night Kennedy arose before a sell- 
out audience, boyishly tugged at his ear, 
tweaked his nose, ran a finger around the 
inside of his shirt collar, and announced 
bleakly; “I am particularly happy to be 
here tonight.”” The crowd sat silent, wait- 





Across the head table from Kennedy: third 
from left, U.S. Senator James Eastland; fifth, 
Governor J. P. Coleman; sixth, U.S. Senator 
John Stennis, 





thing I said in my own city of Boston, 
that I accept the Supreme Court decision 
as the supreme law of the land. I know 
that we do not all agree on that issue, but 
I think most of us do agree on the neces- 
sity to uphold law and order in every part 
of the land.” 

"I'm All For Him." Kennedy paused, 
and for a brief, desperate moment there 
was more silence. Then Kennedy quickly 
added: “And now I challenge the Repub- 
lican chairman to tell us where he stands 
on Eisenhower and Nixon!” The crowd 
came to its feet, alive, roaring and stomp- 
ing its approval: Jack Kennedy had won 
it by his own display of courage and by 
turning all good Democrats against the 
odious Republicans. He was still a long, 
hard way from the Democratic nomina- 
tion, but he had broken through a major 
roadblock. 

Said one local Congressman admiringly: 
“T never thought I'd see anybody in Cen- 
tral Mississippi speak up for integration 
and get a standing ovation.” Said a 
slightly tipsy young Democrat, as hé 
pumped the hand of Roman Catholic Jack 
Kennedy: “You know what? All these 
Baptists and Methodists are going to vote 
for you, my Catholic friend. And I’m 
proud to say I’m one of them too.” Said 
Mississippi's influential Governor James 
P. Coleman: “I think he is our best pres- 
idential prospect for 1960, and I am all 
for him.” 
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LEAVING THE EARTH, the moon- 


bound “cosmic” rocket is taken to 
outer space by twin-fuselage carrier, 
propelled by ten rockets of its own. 


GUIDED FROM EARTH by radio 


impulses, the rocket, now flying 
by inertia, changes its elliptical 
orbit for one farther out in space. 





ON THE MOON, after graceful land- 
ing (it backs down on four legs), 
rocket tilts over, breaks apart auto- 
matically, reveals small robot tank. 











FIRST STAGE of- moon rocket fires, in 


space, and winged carrier drops away. 


SOVIET MOVIE 
SHOWS REACH 
FOR THE MOON 


VEN before Sputnik, Soviet scientists 


were freely predicting successful space 





its to the moon by the early 1960s. 
Since the launching of their satellite, the 
timetable has been confidently pushed 
up. MOCIE CUYTHIKA—JIVHA (After 
Sputnik, the moon), the Russians pro- 





claim, hinting that an unmanned rocket 


try at the moon might be planned from 





a Soviet launching site in the near future 





perhaps to coincide with the celebration 
h anniversary of the Bolshevik 





of the 4ot 
Revolution on Nov. 7. 
\ fanciful version of how the first flight 


might be ‘mpted without passengers is 





portrayed in a cartoon film being shown 
in all seriousness to newsreel audiences in 
Russia, and seen for the first time in the 
U.S. this week. Produced under the direc- 
tion of Yurie Khlebtsevich, chairman of 
a Soviet technical committee working on 
radio and television guidance of rockets, 
the movie depicts the use of an unmanned 
baby tank, crammed with scientific in- 
struments, for the exploration of the 
moon’s surface. The robot tank, as shown 
in these pictures from the film. would be 
carried through space inside a three-stage 
‘cosmic’ rocket, launched beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere by a winged, rocket- 
driven “spaceship.” Once in an orbit simi- 
lar to Sputnik’s, the rocket would be re 
fueled by another guided rocket, and 
then, accelerating fast enough to escape 
the earth’s gravitational pull, would head 
for the moon. After the rocket landed, 


the tank would emerge and by radio con- 





trol would roll across the moon's surface, 
televising the lunar scene and radioing 
back instrument recordings to scientists 
watching and listening on earth. 
Smacking of Disneyfied science fiction, 
a scheme such as this one might have 
been dismissed entirely a few weeks ; 
—but not since Sputnik. While many sci- 
enlists will scoff at the details of the So- 





viet film, they know that some measure 
of this fantasy might soon become reality. 


SECOND STAGE takes over on course, as 


tail section exhausts its fuel, breaks off 


THIRD STAGE fires 


Main 


rocket 


is 


now 





as middle 


driven 


by 


section 
final 


falls. 


thrust. 





NEARING ORBIT and flight by in- 


ertia, rocket drops its nose cone 


REFUELING ROCKET, also guid- 


ed from earth by radio, makes 
rendezvous in space with moon- 
bound missile (left), to provide 
fuel for last long lap of trip. 


EXPLORING THE MOON, the 


radio-guided tankette uses tel- 


evision camera and antenna to 
send pictures of the satellite's 
surface to viewers on earth 














FOREIGN NEWS 





THE MIDDLE EAST 
Phantom Threat 


All week long, Moscow's propagandists 
bellowed charges that the U.S. was egging 
Turkey on to attack Syria. “No one,” de- 
clared Tass, “should doubt that if Syria 
is attacked, the Soviet Union .. . will 
take all necessary measures.” 

In an unbelievably clumsy attempt to 
stir internal dissension, Nikita Khru- 
shchev dispatched “personal” letters to 
the Socialist Parties of seven Western 
European nations. “Any widening of the 
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said he, “the intention of the U.S.A. is to 
employ in Syria the method it resorted 
to in suppressing the independence of 
Guatemala.” U.S. Delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge promptly welcomed ‘an opportu- 
nity for a full airing of the Soviet allega- 
tions,” and debate was scheduled for this 
week by an almost unanimous vote of 
the General Assembly. 

rhe U.S. left no doubt that it stood firm 
behind Turkey. Secretary of State Dulles 
warned that a Russian attack on Turkey 
would invite immediate U.S. retaliation. 
And, with President Eisenhower's hearty 





Russia's Gromyko & Syria's Brrar 
The Soviet ventriloquist said too much. 


conflict around Syria may drive Britain 
into the abyss of a new, destructive war, 
with all is terrible consequences for the 
population of the British Isles,’ Khru- 
shchev wrote to Britain’s Labor Party. 
“We hope that plans of organizing mili- 
tary intervention against peaceful Syria 

will be condemned by the Labor 
Party.”’ With the sole exception of Italy's 
fellow-traveling Pietro Nenni, Western 
Europe's Socialists rebuffed Khrushchev’'s 
overtures with scorn. “Given our convic- 
tion that it is you who threatens the 
peace,” answered the Dutch Labor Par- 
ty, “there is no basis for discussion be- 
tween us.” 

"To Aleppo!" In the U.N., Syrian 
Foreign Minister Salah el Bitar, sounding 
more than ever like a Soviet ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy, demanded a full-scale de- 
bate on “the threat to Syria’s security.” 
Said he: “The Turkish troops have ap- 
parently been given a slogan, ‘To Alep- 
po!’, which they now publicly repeat.” 
Soviet Delegate Andrei Gromyko delight- 
edly expanded the charge: “Apparently,” 
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agreement, British Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan decided to fly to Washing- 
ton this week for a conference in which 
the Middle East would figure heavily (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS ). Bristled Radio Mos- 
cow: “If Eisenhower and Macmillan real- 
ly want to bring the Middle East back to 
normal, why don’t they invite other coun- 
tries? Mr. Macmillan’s meeting with the 
President hints at a separate plot by one 
group ol powers against others—in par- 
ticular, the Soviet Union.” 

Challenged Leader. In the Arab world 
there was dismay and chagrin; the Arabs 
did not want to be near-spectators in any 
battle of the giants. But the Arabs’ in- 
herent divisions still stalled any hope of 
restored sanity in the Middle East. When 
Arabia's King Saud tried to organize an 
emergency conference of all Arab chiefs 
of state, Egypt's Nasser refused to attend 
unless everyone else present would accept 
“positive neutralism’ and disown the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. But Nasser him- 
self was showing signs of alarm over a 
bellicose Russia throwing its weight 








around the Middle East. The forces (esti- 
mated strength: 1,600 men) which he had 
sent to Syria was obviously no real con- 
tribution to any Syrian defense against 
possible Turkish attack. More hkely, 
most Arabs guessed, Nasser was trying .o 
regain some leadership in the Arab world, 
and perhaps prevent any further increase 
of Soviet influence in Syria. 

Oddly enough, in Syria everything was 
quiet. For all its shrill cries of alarm, the 
Syrian government had not bothered to 
strengthen the relatively small force that 
it normally maintains on the Turkish 
border. But other Arabs pointed nervous- 
ly to the fact that U.S. diplomats have 
declined to tell inquiring Arab govern- 
ments just what the U.S. would do if 
Turkey attacked Syria. Their worries 
were fed by reports from London and 
Paris that a secret U.S. document bearing 
on Ambassador Loy Henderson’s emer- 
gency tour of the Middle East last August 
had been lost or stolen. Speculation was 
that the report had fallen into Russian 
hands and its contents twisted to serve 
Russian interpretation. 

Running Sore. All this led to Arab 
talk that the U.S. was indeed planning to 
use Turkey as its instrument in over- 
throwing the Syrian government. As 
Arabs envisaged it, Turkey might launch 
an attack in support of an uprising against 
the pro-Soviet Syrian government. The 
U.S. would publicly deplore it. But before 
the U.N. could force a Turkish withdraw- 
al, the Syrian regime would be destroyed. 

For a generation Syria has been a run- 
ning sore on the face of the Middle East 
and it was no secret that the U.S. would 
be glad to see the present government 
replaced by one that was stable and pro- 
Western. So would King Saud, who at 
week's end was trying to get Turkey and 
Syria to accept his mediation of their 
quarrel. 

Flourishing his Sputnik, Nikita Khru- 
shchev was apparently trying for a differ- 
ent kind of stability—a regime totally 
committed to Russia. If Khrushchev could 
scare the Arab world enough with the 
phantom of the terrible Turk, he could 
justify the stockpiling of even more arms 
in Syria, and convert it into a forward 
base for subversion of the entire Mid- 
dle East. 

But Khrushchev may have pushed his 
war of nerves too far. Last week there was 
increasing Arab resentment against a na- 
tion that would callously play on Arab 
emotions and flaunt the danger of war to 
achieve its own ends. 


WEST GERMANY 
Bad Break 


More than a year ago. the West Ger- 
man government solemnly threatened to 
break off relations with any country that 
recognized the Communist government of 
East Germany. Last week Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito, previously on 
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the best of terms with West Germany 
defied Bonn’s displeasure and extended 
formal recognition to the East Germans. 

Yugoslavia was the first nation outside 
the Soviet bloc to recognize the East Ger- 
man puppet regime. After nearly a week 
of dithering, Foreign Minister Heinrich 
von Brentano concluded that, whatever 
the cost, he could not back down on a 
public and frequently repeated threat. At 
week's end Brentano called in the Yugo- 
slav ambassador and handed him his walk- 
ing papers. 

If Bonn had failed to make good on its 
threat, a score of nations ranging from 
Sweden to India would surely have fol- 
lowed Tito’s lead. This would have given 
the East German regime a new diplomatic 
respectability, which would reinforce Rus- 
crafty argument that the way to 
reunite Germany is not by nationwide 
free elections (in which the Communists 
would be overwhelmed) but by some kind 
of deal between the Bonn government and 
East Germany's puppet rulers. 

But the break with Yugoslavia had 
its drawbacks. If other nations followed 
Tito’s lead, Bonn might be forced to break 
diplomatic relations with a large part of 
the world. 

One clear gainer was Nikita Khrushchey 
who had extracted Yugoslav recognition 
of East Germany in return for Tito’s 
readmission to honorary membership in 
“the camp of socialism.’ By this maneu- 
ver Khrushchev had forestalled Konrad 
Adenauer’s tentative scheme to try some 
Bismarckian diplomacy in Eastern Europe, 
Adenauer’s first projected step was the 
recognition of Poland, in the hope of cre- 
ating useful fragmentation among the 
Soviet satellites. Having broken with Tito 
over the issue of East German recogni- 


sia’s 


tion, West Germany could scarcely justify 
entering into diplomatic relations with the 
Poles, who have recognized East Germany 
ever since 1949. 
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ErHarp & ADENAUER 
Tight ship in a troubled sea. 


Engineer of a Miracle 


« | 
See Cover] 


In that racketing. rocketing free half of 
the world that has otherwise never had it 
so good, inflation vexes people 
weakens more economies and nags at more 
governments than any other problem ex- 
cept Communism itself. In the U.S. the 
cost of living, inching upward through 
twelve straight months of humming pro- 
ductivity, has reached a record high of 121 
100). In Australia 
after goods 


more 


(the 1948-49 average 
the whirling chase of money 
has doubled prices in ten years. India’s 
prices have leaped so crazily (wholesale 
food prices were up 54% in two years) 
that the government has had to slash its 
vital five year plan and bombard all capi- 
tals with supplicating cries for investment 
cash. Brazilians’ living costs have more 
than trebled since Chileans’ have 
risen twelvefold. Britain’s index has shot 
up 439% in seven years, and France's latest 
10%-20% price zoom for food and con- 
sumer goods has already wiped out any 
hoped-for gain from last summer's devalu- 
ation of the franc. 

In this global sea of inflationary trou- 
bles there is one major island where 
enterprise, aided by record-breaking pro- 
duction, has achieved a basic stability of 
consumers’ prices. In West Germany the 
cost-of-living index was up a modest 16 
points from 1950 levels. This truncated 
republic, about half the size of the old 
German Reich and with about three- 
quarters of its population (53 million), 
looms as the economic wonder of the 
democratic West. The Germans’ own as- 
tonishing energy and some $5 billion in 
timely U.S. aid have wrought their great 
part in what is universally hailed as ‘‘the 
German miracle.”’ Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer has created the indispensable moral 
atmosphere of democratic order and polit- 
ical responsibility. But the philosopher 
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and engineer of the miracle is a pink- 
jowled, roly-poly Economics 
Minister Ludwig Erhard. 

Barrack Talk. At 60 Ludwig Erhard’s 
tlump cheeks fairly glisten with the new 
German look of well-being. But nine 
years ago he was to be 
zled pepper-and-salt suit and dirty shirt 
in a little hole-in-the-wall office in flak- 
ing, bomb-scarred barracks near the 
imposing Frankfurt headquarters from 
which Allied commanders bossed the U.S. 
and British zones of occupied Germany. 
‘There sat 
conquerors 
like a dog on a chain.” 
a torrential talker. To all comers he t 
and talked, in the midst of Frankfurt’s 
flattened wreckage, of free private enter- 


prolessor 


found, in fraz- 


the economics adviser to the 


recalls one caller, “almost 
rhe professor was 


ilked 


prise and the mechanism of Marktwirt- 
schaft, the free-market economy. 

Among the ragged populace scrabbling 
through Germany 
search for a single potato, and for that 
matter leaders in 
world’s capitals, there were few who had 
much to in those days about free 
enterprise. It was an idea that the Ger- 
mans themselves had spurned from the 
moment Bismarck seized on the roth cen 
tury Economist Friedrich List’s 
tionist ideas to the hour that Hjalmar 
Schacht’s totalitarian Autarkie collapsed 
with Hitler. U.S. experts laughed after 
listening to Erhard’s spouting, or felt 
sorry for the pathetic figure so obviously 
lost amid the realities around him. 

Turn the People Loose. Then, almost 
by accident, Ludwig Erhard got his chance. 
In June 1948, taking a decision that 
Erhard as Bizonal economic adviser, and 
director, had been advocating in memo 
after memo, Allied authorities suddenly 
revalued the West Germany currency 
(one new mark for every ten old ones). 
Convinced that Germany's recovery could 
not succeed with monetary reform alone 
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Erhard waited until one Sunday, when 
neither German colleagues nor military 
officials would be around to interfere, and 
announced on the radio that he had issued 
a formal decree ending all rationing and 
price controls at once. “Turn the people 
and the money loose,” he cried, “and they 
will make the country strong.” 

His bosses were furious, astonished. 
Even victorious France and Britain were 
maintaining stiff controls to ration their 
meager austerity. From existing legal sup- 
plies each West German could expect to 
get one pair of shorts every 18 years, one 
pair of socks every 29 years, a suit every 
98 years. “How dare you relax our ration- 
ing system when you have a shortage of 
goods?” raged one officer. Replied Erhard 
jubilantly: “I have not relaxed rationing; 
I have abolished it.” To his countrymen 





he proclaimed: “The only ration ticket 
now is the mark.” He asked for an inter- 
view with U.S. General Lucius Clay. 
“Herr Erhard,” said Clay, “my advisers 
tell me this is a terrible mistake.” An- 
swered Erhard: “General Clay, pay no 
attention. My advisers tell me the same 
thing.” 

“It was,” says a European economist, 
“the most fateful decision in postwar Ger- 
man history.” At first it was touch and 
go as people rushed to buy suddenly un- 
rationed goods. But Erhard shrewdly 
counted on merchants and farmers to 
bring out of hiding carefully hoarded 
goods, figured these would fill the gap 
until new production could get rolling 
under the stimulus of freed prices. “Na, 
Frau Muhr.” he would ask his secretary 
each day, “are there still any textiles left 
in the shop windows this morning?” As 
prices soared, outraged citizens hoisted 
“Erhard to the Gallows” banners, and 
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trade unions demanded a return to ration- 
ing and price controls. Replied Erhard: 
“We must let prices fluctuate. They will 
settle down.” As a_ precaution, he 
drummed through a law making punish- 
able the excessive raising of prices. On 
Christmas Eve, taking a professional’s fly- 
er in consumer psychology, he predicted: 
“Prices will drop in the spring.” 

They did. As Volkswagen Maker Heinz 
Nordhoff said, “From then on, things 
went.” Elected to the Bundestag as a 
Christian Democratic Deputy in 1949, 
Erhard took over the Economics Minis- 
try in Konrad Adenauer’s first Cabinet. 
He prodded, exhorted, bullied, preached 
productivity and sleepless enterprise as 
the ticket to German recovery. He offered 
generous tax concessions for enterprisers 
who would build new plants, other tax 
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inducements to those who could sell their 
products abroad. He used his power to 
reduce tariffs and import quotas to beat 
down the raw-material prices for Ger- 
many’s expanding factories. boldly encour- 
aged the importation of such “incentive” 
goods as Dutch cheeses, French lingerie, 
Spanish oranges and Swiss watches. He 
encouraged builders by lifting rent con- 
trols. Under his guiding and goading, pro- 
duction doubled in the first year after 
Erhard turned it loose, and before the end 
of the second it passed the 1938 peak, 
when Hitler's economy was straining 
every muscle preparing for total war. 

The Shadow Ministry. For Erhard and 
West Germany, the Korean war was a 
commercial opportunity. Without the ne- 
cessity for fast rearmament, West Ger- 
many’s reviving heavy industries were in a 
position to move into many foreign mar- 
kets hitherto the preserves of Britain, 
France and even the preoccupied Ameri- 





cans. Erhard urged German firms to send 
their salesmen hotfooting after their old 
South American markets. Orders poured 
back into Germany, but in the wild scram- 
ble for raw materials, domestic prices rose 
alarmingly. 

Erhard reacted typically, alternating 
threats with exhortation. To unions he 
pleaded for deferment of wage demands, 
simultaneously made threatening noises 
about compulsory savings. To employers 
he talked of production norms and price _ 
ceilings. When unemployment topped 
1,500,000, he beat off a censure move in 
the Bundestag by a scant majority. “Your 
policy,” jeered Socialist Erik Ndlting, 
“only makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer.” . 

Canny Konrad Adenauer quietly set up 
a shadow Economics Ministry in his chan- 
cellery to take over if Erhard’s prophecies 
flopped, But the professor's exhortations 
to Germans to wait for lower prices paid 
off. The inflation threat faded, and the 
German economy took off on the boom 
that has yet to end. Shortly after that 
crisis, Erhard took a hefty bite on his 
cigar and told a visitor: “Remember all 
those announcements I made about con- 
trols? You know how many I had to put 
in force? None.” 

Germans call Erhard “Herr Optimist.” 
Says Erhard: “I'm no optimist, but a 
realist who knows the capacity of free- 
market economy.” 

Ten Days After. Europe's most suc- 
cessful realist has risen in classically en- 
terprising fashion from humble origins. 
Born Feb. 4, 1897 in the town of Fiirth 
near Niirnberg in Franconia, he was the 
son of a peasant boy who left his farm to 
open a dry goods store in town. Badly 
wounded by a shell at Ypres, Corporal 
Ludwig Erhard returned home too weak 
to work in the store. He stayed on at 
Niirnberg’s Commercial College, found 
his vocation in economics, went on to 
take his doctor’s degree at Frankfurt 
University under a liberal professor who 
taught that “free enterprise is the es- 
sence.” One of his most vivid memories is 
the postwar inflation, which wiped out 
his parents’ savings, became so bad that 
it took a wheelbarrow full of marks to buy 
a suit of clothes. The experience made 
him a devout believer in the sound mark. 
His wife still remembers their marriage in 
1923 as taking place “ten days after the 
currency reform,” which replaced the 
worthless mark with a new one. 

For the next 16 years Erhard helped 
run a small, city-supported market- 
research institute in Niirnberg. It was a 
backwater existence. Evenings Erhard 
dined heavily on Franconian smoked meat 
and dumplings, played the piano or took 
a hand at Doppelkopf (a four-handed card 
game) with his institute associates. After 
World War II broke out, local Nazis 
pressed Erhard to join Hitler's Labor 
Front. He refused, lost his post and 
founded an institute of his own. Friends 
in the German national association of 
manufacturers got him such jobs as sur- 
veying “The Total Headwear Require- 
ments of Bombed-Out Persons.” Con- 
vinced after Stalingrad that Hitler must 
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lose, Erhard drafted weighty studies of 
postwar economic prospects. One such re- 
port fell into the hands of Karl Goerdeler, 
the Leipzig mayor who was scheduled to 
take over the government if the plot to 
assassinate Hitler had succeeded in July 
1944. Goerdeler’s judgment: “The man 
must become minister.” 

Apocalyptic Powers. Shortly after sur- 
render, a jeep drove up to Erhard’s mod- 
est house in Fiirth. A U.S. major de- 
manded: “Are you Erhard? Please come 
with me.” Erhard nervously embraced his 
wife and climbed in. At the U.S. military 
government office he learned that the U.S. 
authorities, impressed by the lack of Nazi 
ties in his record, had picked him for 
Bavarian economics minister. But Erhard, 
a Franconian, a Protestant and a reputed 
Freemason, never hit it off with his clan- 
nish Catholic Bavarian colleagues. No 
great shakes as administrator and organ- 
izer of hand-to-mouth subsistence meas- 
ures, he was already wrapped up in his 
plans for sweeping visionary changes. He 
lost his post in the next ministerial shuf- 
fle. It was not till the Bizonal authorities 
called him to Frankfurt in 1947 that Er- 
hard found his place, his platform and 
his apocalyptic powers. 

Since the decisive breakaway of 1948, 
Erhard has proclaimed his Soziale Markt- 
wirtschaft with all the incantatory ef- 
ficacy of a prophet proved in 53 million 
pocketbooks. Strange as it may seem to 
Americans, the fact that he is a professor 
further enhances his great prestige, for in 
the elaborately graded system by which 
Teutons rate their proliferating official 
titles, the title of professor ranks highest 
of all. (West German President Theodor 
Heuss—another economist—is customar- 
ily introduced at banquets as “Professor 
Heuss, the President.” ) 

Erhard is not the sole motor of Ger- 
many’s booming enterprise. Skinflinty old 
Finance Minister Fritz Schaffer, fighting 
stubbornly for his pfennig-pinching budg- 
ets, and Central Bank Boss Wilhelm 
Vocke. keeping alert hands on the na- 
tion’s interest rates, have helped immense- 
ly in preserving the federal republic 
against inflationary dangers. But Erhard 
created the proper climate, bulled away 
the obstacles. Keeping clear of technical 
intricacies, he preaches the wider doctrine 
of expanding productivity, the Soziale 
Marktwirtschaft that might be trans- 
lated loosely as “free enterprise alive to 
social responsibilities.” It means, he once 
remarked only half jokingly, “The state 
can interfere if it is absolutely necessary.” 

Christmas Chatter. Erhard lives, 
breathes and talks Marktwirtschaft. He 
is forever evangelizing—at banquets, cock- 
tail parties or even family gatherings. He 
has made 81 trips abroad. including five 
to the U.S. (“Free enterprise has given 
the American citizen,” says Erhard, “a 
living standard and a chance for self- 
expression unparalleled in the rest of the 
world.”) His energy is prodigious, his 
persistence monumental. On one four- 
week swing through Latin America (‘‘the 
continent of the future’), Erhard out- 
lasted two aides, who split the 18-hour 
daily duty of keeping up with him, outate, 
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ERHARD AT MARKET 
" Marktwirtschaft'’ works. 


outdrank and outtalked his hosts in eight 
countries, and sparked a tremendous in- 
terest in doing business with Germany. 
Nothing defeats him. Says an associate: 
“As soon as he recognizes that he cannot 
get into a house through the front door, 
he is at the back quicker than the man 
inside can get there. If he finds both doors 
locked, he doesn’t try to break the house 
down. He goes right on to the next house, 
and before you know it, he has dug a 
tunnel and got in through the basement.” 

His day begins at breakfast with his 
economist wife in their modest, govern- 
ment-owned home on the Venusburg over- 
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looking Bonn. Heading for his Bonn head- 
quarters, he dictates speeches as he rides, 
often stops off at a local market to check 
prices personally. As the Mercedes 300 
lurches up to the entrance in a swirl of 
dust, his driver tries to get out and open 
the door. But Erhard is already out, 
Homburg in hand and cigar in mouth, 
charging toward the ministry entrance 
like a soccer forward. He waves jovially 
to the doorkeeper, fairly skips up the 
steps and down the long hall to his desk. 

From his high-laced shoes (specially 
built up for his World War I injuries) 
and long wool underwear bulging beneath 
his socks to the paper holders into which 
he jams his long Sumatra or Brazil cigar, 
Ludwig Erhard has remained true to his 
staid Franconian upbringing. Though he 
now wears glossily tailored blue suits, 
their lapels are usually sprinkled with 
ashes. His youngest daughter is married to 
a Daimler-Benz executive. The son-in-law 
used to work for the High Authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
in Luxembourg, but Erhard nagged so 
persistently that a young man belonged 
not in a deadening bureaucracy but in 
“competitive private enterprise” that he 
finally changed jobs. “Germany has sub- 
stituted the commercial man for the bu- 
reaucrat,” proclaims Erhard. 

Berlin to Baghdad. In their thrusting 
enthusiasm to take Erhard’s advice, West 
German enterprisers have kept boosting 
the country’s gross national product at an 
annual rate about twice that of the U.S. 
(see chart ). Unemployment has effectively 
vanished, workers’ real wages today have 
advanced 60% since 1950. By 1955 steel 
output reached 2,000,000 tons a month, 
topping that of the Reich and establish- 
ing Germany as Europe’s foremost pro- 
ducer and the world’s third (after the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R.). 

The German export drive has devas- 
tated competitors. Says French Engineer 
Gaston Duverger: “All over the world 
German salesmen are walking circles 
around us.” In Iran practically all buses 
running are now Mercedes-Benzes. Two 
of Baghdad's proud new bridges are 
German-built, as is the new one across the 
Nile at Cairo, The products of Bayer’s 
giant Leverkusen works now fill the drug- 
stores of Southeast Asia. Three years after 
the French gave up Indo-China, half the 
cars in Laos are German-made; in an 
auto race in the Belgian Congo, Volks- 
wagen took the first eight places. The 
heavy-machinery firm DEMAG has built 
the first steel works in Egypt, Korea, 
Burma and the Philippines, and others for 
France, South Africa, Brazil and India. 
DEMAG-built furnaces now turn out 
some 37 million tons of steel a year round 
the world—13% of the world’s. product. 
Krupp’s technicians are running up 41 
waterside cranes in Pakistani ports, a doz- 
en road-bridges in Colombia, a port coal- 
loading device for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway in Newport News, Va. 

Cars for Motorcycles. German exports 
have grown so much faster tan. imports 
that the country’s gold and _ foreign- 
exchange hoard tops $5.8 billion} more 
than double Britain’s, and Germans have 
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They were married ten days after currency reform. 


embarked on a foreign-aid program of 
their own ($12 million in 1957 for 
technical-assistance projects involving 
some 25 countries). This year the World 
Bank borrowed $100 million in the Frank- 
furt money market. German firms have 
sent $380 million abroad in direct capital 
investment—roughly a third to Europe, 
a third to Latin America, a tenth to the 
U.S. and 15% to Canada. 

With such booming export business the 
German machine has devoured ever more 
raw materials from abroad, and Erhard 
has fed it by four major tariff cuts during 
the last two years. No country in the 
world has lowered trade barriers as boldly 
and sharply. The cuts have also helped to 
keep prices down at home. German work- 
ers, long paid less than other Western 
Europeans because of the postwar needs 
of rebuilding and the huge influx of unor- 
ganized refugee workers from Eastern 
Europe, have been reaping the rewards of 
trusting in Erhard’s insistence that pro- 
duction must come before benefits. 

Workers are switching from motor- 
cycles (sales fell 679% below 1952) to 
cars (up 270% in five years). They are 
eating so well again that in new cinemas, 
carpenters had to build the seats a couple 
of inches wider. People are buying 75% 
more refrigerators than in 1953; washing- 
machine sales are twice the volume of 
1955. Last summer in 86 campaign 
speeches Erhard proclaimed: “I don't 
have to make any promises. I have kept 
them all in advance. Just look around you 
and see for yourselves.” Erhard received 
such an ovation in Socialist Niirnberg 
that he raced off across his native Fran- 
conian countryside singing /ns Land der 
Franken fahren from his Mercedes’ win- 
dows. He outdrew Socialist Boss Erich 
Ollenhauer three to one in the Saarland’s 
industrial Vélklingen. Heckled by Volks- 
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wagen workers in Wolfsburg over his plan 
to sell their state-owned plant, he sent 
35,000 letters to their homes explaining 
that the whole idea was to sell “people's 
shares” to small investors like themselves. 
Wolfsburg, like Niirnberg and Volklingen, 
went C.D.U. for the first time ever in 
the September landslide. 

Cold Water. Erhard is no coddler of 
big business. When the Saar voted to re- 
turn to Germany in 1955, a group of Saar 
industrialists asked for subsidies to help 
them make the transition from the French 
to the German market. Growled Erhard: 
“We jumped into the cold water in 1948, 
and look how we learned to swim. You'll 
learn even more quickly.” He has waged 
long and bitter war on cartels. Germany 
is the fatherland of the cartel, and before 
World War II, an estimated 2,000 cartel 
agreements were in force in the Reich. 
Blocked by old-line businessmen in_ his 
first attempt to outlaw cartels in 1950, 
Erhard tried again, finally got a bill drawn 
up this year. At the hearings, industrialists 
who furnished the C.D.U. with much of 
its funds pleaded that cartels were neces- 
sary for times of recession. Erhard leaped 
from his chair, exploded: “That, gentle- 
men, is economic humbug.” The industri- 
alists suggested interpretations of the law 
be left to the courts. Snapped Erhard: 
“Courts are not fitted to judge whether a 
cartel is harmful to the economy or not. 
That is my job.” Only Adenauer’s inter- 
cession forced Erhard to accept a com- 
promise bill permitting exceptions for 
“crisis” cartels and retail-price-fixing rings. 
“Damned little butter for such a big slice 
of dry bread,” snorted Erhard as the 
Bundestag passed the bill. Yet even this 
watered-down law makes Germany the 
first European country to take a stand in 
principle against “associations in restraint 
of competition.” 





Erhard also succeeded in enshrining in 
the new treaty creating the six-nation 
Common European Market five stiff rules 
banning all agreements to prevent, restrict, 
or distort competition within the Com- 
mon Market. Like Britain’s Chancellor 
Harold Macmillan, he is a devoted believ- 
er in free trade among all nations. This 
does not make him an enthusiast for the 
Common Market. He fears it may become 
“an island of protectionism in Europe” 
because of pressure from the weaker eco- 
nomic members, especially France. “Why 
should I want to throw out controls and to 
abolish tariffs on a national level only to 
reintroduce them on an international one 
and on a much larger scale?”’ he demands. 

The Big Change. After his personal 
success in the elections, Erhard is expected 
to stay on as Economics Minister. He 
would also like to take over Vice Chancel- 
lor Franz Bliicher’s chairmanship of the 
Cabinet’s economic committee, which 
would enable him to gain overall direction 
of German economic policy. Up to now he 
has had to work in tandem with balky 
Finance Minister Schiffer, who has in- 
curred Adenauer’s displeasure by holding 
back rearmament funds and thus delaying 
Adenauer’s plans for stepping up German 
participation in NATO. Inevitably there 
is talk that Erhard might be in line to 
succeed as Chancellor, but his lack of an 
organized following within the party ar- 
gues against that now. Says Erhard: “I 
don't approach that question, but it may 
one day approach me.” 

Erupting Volcano. Last week Erhard 
was deep in his newest battle against ris- 
ing prices, brought on when the big Ruhr 
coal operators announced a sudden $1.20- 
$1.50-a-ton price rise only four days after 
the elections. To the coal operators’ pleas 
that their prices were still the lowest in 
Europe, Erhard roared: “You have made 
a volcano erupt. The administration is dis- 
turbed, the government is wounded.” To 
unionists seeking concomitant wage rises 
and benefits, Erhard insisted he would 
succeed in keeping prices down: “If you 
look into it, you will find that your real 
income is now higher than that of any 
other European country.’ He pointed out 
that he hoped the gross national product 
would increase by 4% in the next few 
years. “This 4% you'll get, perhaps a bit 
more, but shorter working hours just now 
are impossible.” 

The dynamic process that Ludwig Er- 
hard has set in train by liberating his 
country’s economy is still forcing basic 
changes, Last week in Paris Erhard threw 
his powerful support behind the plan to 
set up a free-trade area comprising eleven 
European nations (notably Britain) be- 
sides the Common Market's six. Always, 
to Europe's Socialists and faint of heart, 
he preaches his doctrine: “The most suc- 
cessful means for the achievement and 
retention of prosperity is competition. 
Only by competition can an economy ex- 
pand to serve all people, especially in their 
capacity as consumers, and dissolve all 
advantages which do not result directly 
from higher performance. Free competi- 
tion thus leads to progress and profits 
for the whole social order.” 
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*‘We found that the more shoppers see of a product, 


Penson, package designer, says 
the more and faster they buy. Because cellophane is 
the only transparent packaging material that meets 
the requirements of both high-speed production and 
high-speed product selling, today’s improved cello- 
phanes are a major new sales force. 

“In addition to speeding buyers’ recognition and 
interest in the product, cellophane gives an improved 
appearance and a feeling of quality. Self-service 
merchandising techniques increasingly require these 
aids to faster selling. Today, manufacturers in every 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the 


field are re-examining the numerous advantages of 
transparent, sales-winning cellophane.” 

John B. Penson’s comments are a reminder of the 
importance of re-evaluating your packaging in the 
light of changing merchandising techniques. An 
Olin Film packaging consultant has experience and 
information which can help 
you or your designer. 
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Olin Mathieson ] wu 
Corporation, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
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FRANCE 
The Empty Heart 


Rot was discovered in the stately chest- 
nut trees ringing the Rond-point on Paris’ 
Champs Elysées last week; every one 
would have to be uprooted. Wrote Le 
Figaro: “Weakened and tormented by pol- 
luted air, the hearts of these great trees 
empty little by little.” Frenchmen saw in 
the words an all too obvious simile for 
the nation. 

@ At midweek, a 15-hour strike by 
300,000 gas and electrical workers all but 
paralyzed all France. Industry shut down, 
transport became hopelessly tangled. Ele- 
vators and subways halted, refrigerators 
and stoves ceased operating. France sat 
down to a cold dinner to reflect by candle- 
light on the strikers’ demands for 30% 
wage increases in the face of inflation’s 
unsettling statistics; e.g., apartment rents 
have doubled in the past year. 

@ The Treasury's cash reserves were drain- 
ing away so fast that they were not ex- 
pected to last until the end of the year. 
@ For the first time since Hungary, the 
Communists grew bold enough to call a na- 
tionwide demonstration demanding “peace 
in Algeria.” 

@ In Algeria itself, rebels slit the throats 
of nine Moslem women and children as a 
lesson to other Moslems cooperating with 
the French. 

But amidst the pollution, France still 
had no government. Conservative Antoine 
Pinay, the third man to try to end the 
present crisis, carried his candidacy to the 
National Assembly, where he warned of 
“financial disaster,” demanded power to 
dissolve the Assembly and call for new 
elections if he should lose a vote within 
the next year. France’s Deputies do not 
like to be threatened with elections; -they 
slapped down Pinay 248-198. 

President René Coty called in ex- 
Premier Robert Schuman, 71, a Catholic 
Popular Republican whose name _ is 
stamped on the European coal-steel pool. 
The President asked him to make a quick 
survey of France’s immediate financial 
crisis before Schuman or someone else 
attempted to form a government. Warned 
Schuman: “The problems facing us now 
must be solved immediately. It is a ques- 
tion of hours.” 


Questing Humanist 

The great mystery is not that we should 
have been thrown down here at random 
between the profusion of matter and that 
of the stars; it is that, from our very 
prison, we should draw from our own 
selves images powerful enough to deny 
our nothingness. 

—André Malraux 


On the cell walls of 20th century man’s 
bedeviled self, few writers have inscribed 
more powerful images of revolt against 
the “absurdity” of man’s fate than 
France’s Albert Camus. Last week the 43- 
year-old novelist, essayist, playwright, 
philosopher, editor and Resistance leader 
was decorated with literature’s Legion of 
Honor, the 1957 Nobel prize, for “‘clear- 
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sighted earnestness which illuminates the 
problems of the human conscience of our 
times.” Not since Rudyard Kipling re- 
ceived the award in 1907 at the age of 41 
had it been granted to so young a man, 


As he chain-smoked cigarettes, em- 
braced old Resistance buddies and held 
gracious court for Paris literati at his pub- 
lisher’s reception, Albert Camus admitted 
generously that he thought the award 
should have gone to André Malraux, “my 
early mentor.” Even as he chatted, he in- 
advertently revealed the major qualities 
that won him the award—an unflagging 
humanism coupled with an unremitting 
skepticism. Pressed to make ‘one wish in 
the name of humanity,’’ Camus unhesitat- 





Loomis Dean— 1fe 
Camus & CHILDREN 
To make people forgive success. 


ingly answered, “Freedom.” Asked about 
his enemies, he replied with a shrewd Gal- 
lic twinkle: “One has to know how to 
make people forgive success.” 

Orphaned at the Marne. The success- 
ful Nobelman was born in the Algerian 
village of Mondovi, the son of a poor arti- 
san. Orphaned at ten months by the Bat- 
tle of the Marne, Camus never saw his 
French father, spent his sou-less boyhood 
in Algiers with his Spanish mother. Work- 
ing his way towards a philosophy degree 
at the University of Algiers, young Camus 
was invalided by a bout with TB, which 
may have stimulated his lifelong preoccu- 
pation with death. He recovered com- 
pletely, as he did from a brief bout with 
the Communist virus contracted at about 
the same time (1934). 

By 1943, Camus had rocketed into the 
Parisian literary firmament and the ex- 
istential orbit of Jean-Paul Sartre. During 
the German occupation Camus fired the 
morale of the underground with eloquent 
pieces in his clandestine Combat. After 
the war he personified, with Sartre, the 
“engaged” writer, an active intellectual al- 
ways ready to slide down the bell rope of 
the ivory tower and answer the fire alarms 


of left-wing social and economic causes. 
The two friends split irrevocably in 1952 
over Communist ideology, with Camus 
holding that ends never justify means 
(“For a faraway city of which I am not 
sure, I will not strike the faces of my 
brothers’). Since that time, Camus has 
become what Francois Mauriac calls “the 
conscience of the [French] younger gen- 
eration.” 

The Madness of Excess. Operating 
from the underlying premise that God 
does not exist, Camus argued in The Myth 
of Sisyphus (1942) that the certainty of 
death made life itself a ridiculous cha- 
rade, and therefore “absurd.” He likened 
man’s lot to the somber task of the Greek 
mythic hero Sisyphus, who was con- 
demned by the gods to roll a huge boulder 
to the top of a hill, only to see it roll down 
again, to the end of time. But from this 
recognition Camus drew his own peculiar 
sustenance: “Crushing truths perish by 
being acknowledged,” i.e., knowledge of 
one’s absurd fate is a kind of Pyrrhic vic- 
tory over absurdity. 

Sisyphusisme soon proved to be cold 
stoic comfort to pit against the Wehr- 
macht and Gestapomen of World War II. 
Confronted with the Hitler terror, Camus 
cried “What values did we have 
which we could oppose to his negation? 
None.” In The Plague (1947), a parable 
of the Resistance couched in terms of a 
city under sentence of bubonic death, 
Camus voiced his social ethic: “All I 
maintain is that on this earth there are 
pestilences and there are victims, and it’s 
up to us. . . not to join forces with the 
pestilences.” In The Rebel (1952), Camus 
turned to attack the pestilence of modern 
revolutionary ideologies: “Revolt and rev- 
olution both wind up at the same cross- 
roads: the police or folly.” To curb the 
“madness of excess’ which breeds the 
“hangmen” of the extreme left or right, 
Camus counseled a return to the “Greek 
Middle Way” of reason and classical 
restraint. 

The Niagara of Faith. Neither classi- 
cal restraint nor stoic endurance can re- 
solve the problem of evil to which Camus 
has always been acutely sensitive. In his 
latest book, The Fall, the nameless narra- 
tor plumbs the depths of his own and, in 
effect, all men’s pride and self-love. Ca- 
mus seems to abandon his view of man as 
a Rousseauistic innocent trapped in the 
vise of the human condition, and almost 
adopts the metaphysics of original sin. 
The irony is that sin without God to re- 
deem it is just as unbearable as a world 
without God to explain it. 

André Malraux once defined the task of 
modern man as filling the void left by the 
1gth century’s loss of faith. He himself 
has recently retreated to the religion of 
art, embracing the Nietzschean view that 
“we have art in order not to die of the 
truth.” At a fellow-traveling distance, 
Jean-Paul Sartre consoles himself with the 
shifting certitudes of Communism. Albert 
Camus has too lucid a mind and too 
scrupulous a moral conscience to opt for 
such relatively easy solutions. With each 
successive book, he seems to be sweeping 
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closer to a Niagara of faith, albeit he 
paddles strenuously upstream towards his 
professed atheism. Witty, skeptical, man- 
intoxicated, Camus may never take the 
final leap of religious faith, but he is al- 
ready one of the richest intellectual as- 
sets of the Western world, if only for his 
power of negative thinking and his rest- 
less, questing humanism. 


PAKISTAN 
Weaker Ally 


For seven days eager-eyed politicians 
trooped into the teak-lined office of Paki- 
stan’s President Iskander Mirza to bid for 
the job of Prime Minister, from which he 
had just evicted Hussein Suhrawardy. 
None quite measured up to the Presi- 
dent’s notions. Then, looking no farther 
than his partner across the bridge table, 
Strongman Mirza found just the weak- 
man he wanted: Ismail Ibrahim Chundri- 
gar, 60, a colorless, back-room politician 
with almost no popular support. 

Chundrigar, a devout Moslem lawyer 
who keeps his wife in purdah, is the leader 
of the once powerful Moslem League, 
which had been reduced to near impo- 
tence when Mirza drew many of its for- 
mer supporters into his Republican Party. 
As Prime Minister, Chundrigar will be 
dependent on the votes of the Republi- 
cans and the will of the President. He will 
also serve the purpose of keeping out of 
office Suhrawardy, the only man with a 
popular following that rivals Mirza’s. 

Chundrigar promptly pledged Paki- 
stan’s continued loyalty to the anti-Com- 
munist Baghdad and SEATO Pacts. But 
few observers in Karachi believed that 
his rickety coalition could muster the 
strength to deal with the nation’s slide 
toward economic chaos. A reliable U.S. 
ally appeared to be getting weaker, and, 
because of this weakness, less reliable. 


RED CHINA 


Insuperable Barriers 

Firecrackers exploded, sirens screamed, 
airplanes dipped their wings in salute, and 
Mao Tse-tung said it in poetry that un- 
doubtedly sounded better in Chinese: “A 
bridge from north to south--an insuper- 
able barrier becomes a thoroughfare.” 

Thus Red China last week celebrated 
completion of the first permanent bridge 
ever laid across the treacherous, tortuous 
Yangtze River, a mile-long double-deck 
structure with six-lane highway and 
double-track railway. For the first time it 
would be possible to go directly by rail 
from Hong Kong to Paris. 

On the political front, the Communist 
Chinese had less cause for celebration. In 
Tibet the Reds admitted temporary de- 
feat. The evidence reached Hong Kong in 
the form of a two-month-old directive of 
the Chinese Communist Party Tibetan 
Working Committee proclaiming the “pos- 
itive significance of the Central Commit- 
tee’s policy of not implementing the dem- 
ocratic reform in Tibet within six years.” 
Said the Red statement plaintively: 
“Facts have proved that only a few of the 
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upper-strata personages support the re- 
form, while the majority still harbor vary- 
ing degrees of doubt and are actually 
against it; and that, although a small por- 
tion of the masses enthusiastically demand 
reform, the large portion of the masses still 
lack enthusiasm.” Nine-tenths of the Red 
cadres (but not the Red troops) sent into 
Tibet from China have been withdrawn, 
local authority and schools have been 
handed back to the Tibetans, and a num- 
ber of Red construction projects have been 
postponed. The Reds left some “upper- 
strata personages” on the state payroll 
although, as the Red document admitted, 
“there is nothing much to be done at 
present.” 


CEYLON 


Switch to the Left? 


The White Ensign of Britain’s Royal 
Navy, which had flown for 162 trium- 
phant years over the vast Trincomalee 
naval station on Ceylon’s east coast, came 
fluttering down its flagstaff for the last 
time. In its place, proud Ceylonese raised 
the Golden Lion of Ceylon’s own navy. 
In the harbor, Her Majesty’s cruiser Cey- 
lon, the 8,781-ton flagship of Britain’s 
once-mighty East Indies squadron, paused 
momentarily to exchange naval courtesies 
with the inward-bound Vijaya, a hastily 
reconditioned 13-year-old British mine- 
sweeper, which is the only “capital” ship 
of Ceylon’s own eight-vessel navy (also 
one gunboat, six patrol boats). “This 
step,” said Prime Minister Solomon West 


Ridgeway Diaz Bandaranaike, “was not 
taken in a spirit of hostility. Our foreign 
policy is based on friendship with all na- 
tions and nonalignment with any power 
blocs.” 

Westerners are not so sure. After 18 
months in office as independent Ceylon’s 
fourth Prime Minister, Bandaranaike still 
commands a huge popularity, but he 
seems to be tugged steadily leftward. A 
stream of “diplomats” from behind the 
Iron Curtain have been pouring into Cey- 
lon to offer trade, aid and advice. Little 
by little Western capital and know-how 
is being withdrawn, frightened away by 
increasing talk of nationalization. Unem- 
ployment increases steadily (the Trinco- 
malee turnover itself threw 10,000 dock 
workers out of work). 

Driving force behind this leftward 
trend is Bandaranaike’s Minister of Agri- 
culture and Food, dynamic, ruthless Phil- 
ip Gunawardena. A rich man’s son who 
learned about Communism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and New York’s 
Union Square, Gunawardena calls himself 
“a Marxist, first, last and always.” From 
the moment Bandaranaike took him into 
the government last year (ostensibly 
to keep him quiet), Gunawardena has 
stepped up his demands for more and 
more nationalization. He has already won 
authority to control all rice and sugar 
sales. His latest proposal would give him 
the right to control and collectivize every 
paddy field in the nation. Bandaranaike, 
who originally opposed the bill, discreetly 
switched his stand and gave it his backing 
after discovering it had considerable par- 
liamentary support. 

“This fear of Communism,” says the 
Prime Minister, “is terribly overdone.” 
Retorts Agriculture Minister Gunawarde- 
na: “Ceylon will be all left within the 
next five years.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
After Magsaysay, What? 


From barrio to barrio, and on every 
city street corner, the name of Ramon 
Magsaysay rang across the Philippines last 
week. Election day was only four weeks 
off, and every presidential and congres- 
sional candidate was busily trying to iden- 
tify himself with the late great President, 
who was killed in an airplane crash 
only seven months ago. “Keep faith with 
Magsaysay!” cried the Nacionalistas of 
President Carlos P. Garcia, the smooth, 
shrewd politician who succeeded to the 
presidency on Magsaysay’s death. “Mag- 
saysay was our guy; now Yulo is our 
Magsaysay,” proclaimed the Liberals, 
ignoring the fact that Ramon Magsay- 
say deserted them in disgust for the 
Nacionalistas. 

The Old Squeeze. Despite the invo- 
cation of his hallowed name, Philippine 
politicos seemed rapidly sloughing off the 
uncomfortable standards of honesty that 
Magsaysay had brought to Philippine po- 
litical life. Within weeks of his death, 
President Garcia had eased Magsaysay’s 
dedicated young men out of the adminis- 
tration. It was not always done with 
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subtlety. Minister of Labor Eleuteria Ade- 
voso found that his salary had been cut 
out of the annual appropriation by the 
Nacionalista-controlled Congress; when 
he resigned, the Congress restored the ap- 
propriation for his successor. Soon there 
was cynical talk of politicians once again 
dabbling in black-market deals, of the old 
squeeze put on Chinese merchants who, 
living as aliens, are always vulnerable 
to threats of deportation, or special har- 
assing regulations. 

Vote buying and intimidation were 
back. Garcia assured his nomination by 
a flood of political bounty; Garcia but- 
tons were handed out with ro-peso bills 
tucked inside (Tre, Aug. 12). In the 
campaign, the Nacionalistas have spent 
in quantities unmatched since the Liber- 
als threw around more than $1,000,000 in 
public funds in 1953 (and lost). To coun- 
ter the Nacionalistas’ largesse, the Liber- 
als’ Presidential Candidate José Yulo has 
used an estimated $2,500,000 of his per- 
sonal sugar fortune. Throughout the coun- 
tryside, well-armed election workers were 
busily canvassing voters for campaign 
funds, with their guns suggestively visible. 
Complaints of pre-election fraud, terror- 
ism and violence poured in on the Com- 
mission of Elections, which plaintively 
asked all candidates to limit their armed 
bodyguards to a maximum of four each. 

Charges of corruption flew. Says Yulo: 
“Tf Garcia wins, the graft will in two 
years produce economic chaos and a new 
Communist upsurge.” Retorts Garcia: 
“Yulo says he is an honest man, but 
everyone knows he is being sued for 
taxes.” Actually, both Garcia and Yulo 
are considered personally honest. A rarity 
among veteran politicians, Garcia has 
never been accused of enriching himself 
in office. Even opponents have conceded 
that suave, handsome Yulo is “a clean 








CANDIDATE MANAHAN 
A close resemblance. 
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Canpipates Garcia & LAUREL 
A cry for faith. 


drop of water in a pail of dirty Liberal 
mud.” Both are profoundly pro-American, 
but Yulo emphasizes his business experi- 
ence as equipping him best to deal with 
the nation’s teetering economy. “If you 
elect me, I promise to treat you as kindly 
as I do the laborers on my estate,”’ he 
told one audience. 

Bigger Crooks. The voters are cynical 
about both major parties. On one radio 
show, one Liberal supporter was asked 
why she was voting for Yulo. “Because,” 
came the disconcerting answer, “I have 
come to the conclusion that the Nacion- 
alistas are now even bigger crooks than the 
Liberals.” 

In the Nacionalista camp, Garcia’s Run- 
ning Mate José Laurel Jr. was equally 


: frank and cynical. “No matter what you 


do,” he told an audience of voters con- 
temptuously, “the Nacionalistas will still 
control the Senate. so you had better vote 
for us because a Liberal candidate won't 
be able to get you anything.” Young José, 
a second-generation Philippine politician 
whose father is still a potent force in the 
Senate, is at one and the same time the 
Liberals’ greatest asset and their greatest 
liability. 

As Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, with powers far beyond those of 
Sam Rayburn in Washington, Laurel ex- 
ercises a firm control over the rich con- 
gressional pork barrel. Last July President 
Garcia “released” some $10 million of 
public funds to dole-hungry Nacionalista 
Congressmen, and he has promised anoth- 
er $60 million. Much of this money goes 
through Laurel’s hands. But José is 
frowned upon by the church; he has an 
unsavory reputation as a hard drinker and 
a frequenter of nightclubs, where he has 
an irritable habit of picking on customers 
whose looks displease him. His victims 
are particularly annoyed by the fact that 








Laurel’s bodyguards protect him from 
justifiable retaliation. 

Of all the principal candidates, Laurel 
alone shows a coolness toward the U.S. 
(“The Americans favor countries like In- 
dia and Japan over us because they know 
we won't go Red”). But like the others, 
he wants more U.S. money to stabilize the 
nation’s economy. Under Philippine law, 
separate votes are cast for President and 
Vice President. Many who concede Gar- 
cia will probably win the presidency think 
there is a good chance Laurel will be de- 
feated by the Liberals’ Diosdado Macapa- 
gal, 47. A poor boy become lawyer and 
economist, Macapagal claims longtime 
friendship with Magsaysay despite later 
political differences, is ambitious and able. 

Peso Sandwich. Chief outsider is Man- 
uel P, Manahan, 41, an independent who 
has dedicated himself to carrying on Mag- 
saysay's programs. He has made the most 
of a physical resemblance to his hero (he 
has even had his campaign pictures 
touched up to enhance the likeness), has 
had an amazingly warm reception in the 
barrios, which he has tramped indefatiga- 
bly shaking hands and making friends with 
backwoods voters in the Magsaysay pat- 
tern. But without a machine of his own, 
he is conceded only an outsider’s chance 
of upsetting the major candidates. 

Three weeks hence, uncertain, often 
intimidated, frequently bewildered, the 
Filipino voter will troop to the polls. His 
trip might be halted by party workers 
passing out “peso sandwiches’—a couple 
of crisp bills pressed between two sample 
ballots. His vote may or may not be 
counted. As of this week, there was no 
indication that he would get a proper an- 
swer to the question he asked when his 
beloved Ramon Magsaysay died. The 
question was and is: “Who will take care 
of us now?” 


's 


CANDIDATE YULO 
A drop of water. 
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Matching cars to people is our business. 

That is why we automobile men are so intensely in- 
terested in YOU. We have to be. To us, YOU—as an 
individual—are the big difference between failure and 
success. 


And no one knows better than we how individualistic 
you can be! When you buy a car, you don’t follow 
precedence, you don’t follow trends. You ask your 
neighbor's advice and often forget all about it. You ask 
your wife’s opinion, nod your head, and maybe forget 
that, too. You read the ads, look at the cars, and finally, 
you make up your mind. Every purchase of a car is a 
wonderful adventure. An adventure for you, and for us. 

The continuing challenge of trying to keep up with 
you is what keeps men young in this business. Just 
remember that every hour of every day, v 
upon to make decisions based on ouR opinion of YouR 
opinion. A new line to the rear deck, for instance. How 
will it look to You? A new kind of transmission control? 
How will it appeal to You? 
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SETTING THE PACE ON THE AMERICAN ROAD 


THUNDERBIRD 


A remarkable new make of automobile 
widens the choice in the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars—to help us meet your needs, suit 
your taste, at any price you want to pay. 


MERCURY 


[ CONTINENTAL 





Not long ago, ‘we made one of the most momentous 
business decisions of our careers. We decided to bring 
out a new make of car, An automobile more distinctive 
than anything on the American Road. This is the Edsel. 

Why did we decide to bring out the Edsel? Again, there 
is a one-word answer. YOU. 

We believed You would be pleased to pick your next 
new car from a larger choice than you had when you 
bought your last one. We believed that You would enjoy 
sharing, with us, some of the adventure of a totally new 
automobile. We believed You would be pleasantly startled 
at the distinctive styling and the advanced engineering 
of the Edsel. And, speaking quite frankly as businessmen, 
we believed that the addition of this remarkable new 
make would give us an added opportunity to bring you 
into (or keep you in) the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 

Happily, our judgment has been confirmed. Not in a 
great many years has an automobile caused so much 
excitement. Everyone who has seen it knows—with us— 


that the Edsel is a success. 
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isis te EDOEL 


“The emphasis 


The Edsel 
is as stylish in 
its performance as 


it is in its locks 


The Edsel’s vertical grille, its 
long lines, its graceful flight deck 
—all promise you a car beyond 
anything you have ever owned. 
And the Edsel keeps its promise 
in every detail of performance. 
The Edsel is powered by the new- 
est V-8 engines in the world—the 
Edsel 400 and Edsel 475. Speci- 
fications: 400 and 475 foot-pounds 
of torque; 303 and 345 horse- 
power; 10.5 to 1 compression 


is on engineering, but 





ratio. You have never handled 
this kind of power before. 

The Edsel’s big, safer brakes need 
no periodic tightening. They ad- 
just themselves automatically in 
the course of daily driving. 

The Edsel shifts itself. In an 
Edsel equipped with Teletouch 
Drive, you just touch a button 
on the steering wheel hub. Tele- 
touch Drive does the rest— 
smoothly, surely, electrically. 








The Edsel’s list of available new 
features is long. Examples: con- 
tour seats, a dial that lets you 
select temperature, quantity and 
direction of air with one twist of 
the wrist; a warning signal that 
flashes when you exceed your pre- 
set speed limit; another that flashes 
when oil is one quart low; a re- 
lease that enables you to open the 
luggage compartment from the 
driver’s seat. 


You will find many things that 
make the Edsel different from any 
car you have ever driven. More 
exciting, more sure, more safe. 
Edsel prices range from just 
above the lowest to just below 
the highest. You can afford an 
Edsel. And you can choose from 
four series—18 models. Your 
Edsel Dealer invites you to see 
and drive the Edsel—soon. 


EDSEL DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Edsel Citation 2-door Hardtop 
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EDSEL 


New member of the 
Ford family of fine cars 





FANCY THAT! Budweiser lists its ingrédients right on 


the label. Do you know of any other beer that does? 














MEXICO 


Presidential Marathon 

Sirens howling, a motorcycle escort 
whisked President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines’ 
Lincoln limousine through the gates of 
Mexico City’s presidential residence, Los 
Pinos, one day last week. With Mexico's 
Federal District Governor Ernesto P. Uru- 
churtu tagging along, Ruiz Cortines was 
out to hang up an unofficial speed record 
for public-works dedications. 

First stop was before the four dramatic 
new buildings replacing the squalid hodge- 
podge of the capital's old Lagunilla Mar- 
ket. Starting strong, Ruiz Cortines came 
smiling through a confetti shower, visited 
each of the buildings, with a mariachi 
band blaring along behind. The President 
took a quick look at three other markets, 
sped through the city to dedicate a four- 
lane freeway crossing the city, flitted 
through the gleaming new laboratories of 
police headquarters, took an approving 
brief glance at the new dormitories and 
gymnasium of the fire-department annex, 
popped over to the new penitentiary. 

Skipping lunch, he dashed on to open 
three kindergartens, 19 elementary schools 
and a trade school. In outlying Xochi- 
milco, to the accompaniment of ancient 
church bells pealing across the town’s 
Venice-like canals, he opened a flower 
market and a general market, chatted with 
pupils in a new elementary school. At sun- 
down, his caravan headed back to Los 
Piftos and dinner. Ruiz Cortines was plain- 
ly weary but well pleased with the day’s 
work: 41 dedications in nine hours and 
25 minutes. 

Ruiz Cortines’ all-powerful Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions (P.R.I.) will 
meet in November to nominate Mexico's 
next President. The constitution prevents 
Ruiz Cortines from running again, but his 
will be the most important voice in choos- 
ing P.R.I.’s .candidate. The dedication 
marathon was a semifinal bow by the 
President and a splendid plug for whom- 
ever P.R.I. picks as his successor. 


CUBA 
Revolutionary Ad 


As it was laid out in Manhattan, the 
wristwatch advertisement showed a mod- 
el, one Pete Jarman, in a false beard im- 
personating an antarctic explorer who had 
found the watch just the thing for polar 
expeditions. It was good, hard-selling copy 
of the Hathaway eye-patch school. And 
sell it did when the ad appeared a fort- 
night ago in Havana newspapers. Grinning 
and snickering, Cubans quickly bought out 
the local dealer’s whole stock. But in spite 
of the ad’s success, further publication 
was hastily suspended. Reason: Jarman- 
in-a-beard was a dead ringer for Fidel 
Castro, the tenacious rebel who burrowed 
into eastern Cuba’s Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains eleven months ago and has since 
then been plaguing Cuban Strongman 
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* that went to 
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MopeL JARMAN 
The face was familiar. 


Fulgencio Batista with guerrilla warfare. 

But if Cubans chuckled, the ad only 
stirred Batista into stepping up his drive 
to flush out the rebel forces. Government 
planes attacked at least eight villages near 
Castro country. Four B-26 bombers and 
three F-47 fighters swooped down on the 
hamlet of Purial de Pilon a few days after 
some rebels passed through, strafing and 
bombing it for 25 minutes; 40 of the 4oo 
townspeople were killed, including 17 
women and children who were later buried 
in a common grave. In Dos Bocas de Cor- 
dero, Batista’s airmen killed 15 villagers 
(and eight cows). Planes machine-gunned 
a peasant’s funeral, apparently mistaking 
the single file of mourners for rebels. The 
government put a price of $100,000 on 
Castro’s head and sent 1,000 men to re- 
inforce the 1,500 already ringing the Si- 
erra Maestra. 

Despite Batista’s attacks, Castro, his 
army grown from a ragtag band of less 
than tco to 600 wily sharpshooters, 
claimed victory in recent skirmishes. 
Guerrillas raided an army convoy, captur- 
ing Garand rifles and .30-cal. machine 
guns. The rebels reported the loss of 40 
dead in the nine clashes but claimed to 
have killed five times that many govern- 
ment troops. For his next move Castro 
called for wide-scale sabotage, through his 
underground, of Cuba’s all-important su- 
gar-cane harvest, which traditionally starts 
in January. His slogan: “Batista without 
harvest or harvest without Batista.” 

Outside Cuba, more trouble piled up for 
Batista. In Miami his exiled foes last 
week formed a united front, at a meeting 
that joined Castro’s fanatic student wor- 
shipers to old-pro politicos such as ex- 





Bohemia 


Reset Castro 





President Carlos Prio Socarras in a “Cu- 
ban Liberation Council.” The council’s 
first demand: formation of a provisional 
government that “will call general elec- 
tions as quickly as possible.” 


CANADA 


In Delicate Balance 

Controlled for the first time in 22 years 
by the Conservatives, Canada’s Parlia- 
ment gathered last week in delicaie politi- 
cal balance. For Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, heading a ruling minority of 
110 Tories* in a 265-seat House of Com- 
mons, the order of business was to pass an 
ambitious legislative program. Liberal 
Leader Louis St. Laurent, 75, Prime Min- 
ister from 1948 until his party’s defeat 
last June, faced an equally challenging 
problem in maneuver: to harry and wound 
the Tories politically, but not so griev- 
ously as to force an election that Liberals 
fear would cost them some seats. 

When Queen Elizabeth, dressed in her 
jewel-encrusted coronation gown and dia- 
mond tiara, read the Speech from the 
Throne written by the Conservative gov- 
ernment and outlining its legislative aims 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s strateg 
came clear. His government would intro- 
duce legislation to raise pensions for the 
aged, needy and war veterans; it planned 
to provide cash advances for farmers with 
unsold wheat, and to embark on a far- 
reaching program of hydroelectric power 
development. If Parliament balked at any 
significant part of his program, contident 
John Diefenbaker would call an early 
election. Said cautious Louis St. Laurent: 
“Tt does not seem to us in the official 
Opposition appropriate to move the tradi- 
tional vote of want of confidence.” Taunt- 
ed Diefenbaker:; “A defeatist attitude.” 

As the House of Commons settled down 
to its first full day’s work, Diefenbaker 
strolled across the Chamber to shake 








* Other party standings: Liberal 105, C.C.F. 
(Socialist) 25, Social Credit 19, Independent 3, 
vacancies 2, plus a nonvoting Speaker. 
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If your town 
has a Post Office— 
you can ship by 


yee eco! 











Air Parcel Post is Air Mail—expedited to nearest 
airport, goes aboard plane first, delivered direct to 
door from 22,000 domestic Post Offices, thousands 
overseas. No red tape—mail at your nearby Post 
Office! Can go Insured, Registered, C.O.D., Special 
Delivery. *Five pounds and under 


Published by the Scheduled Airlines as a public service for the U.S. Post Office 
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Away you fly . . to beautiful S Spain Ae 
aboard Pan Am’s superb ' ‘Super-7 lipper! 


Spain is a land of sunshine . . . of today and 
yesterday .. . of gaiety and dignity. The people 
are warm, friendly hosts . . . the accommodations 
charming . . . the rates moderate. A luxurious room and 
bath, American Plan, in a Parador .. .a remodeled Castle in Spain... 
costs as little as $5-5° a day! 
Fly to Spain on Pan Am’s giant Douglas-built DC-7 . the quietest, 
fastest over-ocean airliners in the world . . . radar- r-equipped to pre-select the 
smoothest possible route. Take your choice of first-class President with berths 
(extra) or thrifty tourist-fare Rainbow service . . . you'll be in Spain next 
morning, ready for the vacation of a lifetime. See your Travel Agent or 


PAN AME RICARNT World's Most Experienced Airline 
or SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Offices in New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Dallas + Toronto 


or any of Pan American's 53 offices in the U. S, and Canada 
*PAA Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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hands with his old adversary, Liberal St. 
Laurent. Then moving a few paces far- 
ther, he offered a warm handshake to 
Lester Bowles Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs in the old Liberal 
government and now an ordinary M.P. 
Reason: word had just reached Ottawa 
that the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament had awarded “Mike” 
Pearson its Peace Prize—the first ever to 
go to a Canadian. 

The $40,000 cash prize was recognition 
of Pearson’s leadership in creating the 
United Nations Emergency Force to 
guard the peace in the Middle East. Al- 
ready a front runner to succeed Louis St. 
Laurent (who sent in his resignation as 
Liberal leader in September), Nobel Win- 
ner Pearson became an odds-on favorite 
to take over as leader when the Liberals 
meet in January to make their choice. 


Trans-Canada Sale 

A quiet, young (43), round-faced Al- 
berta oil millionaire last week became 
the largest single stockholder in Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., the vast and con- 
troversial enterprise that will bring West- 
ern gas to Eastern Canada. In Manhat- 
tan, Calgary Oilman Robert Arthur Brown 
Jr. bought the last of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co.'s Trans-Canada _hold- 


ings, giving his fast-rising Home Oil Co. 
Lid. a 12% holding in Trans-Canada (v. 
lexas Oilman Clint Murchison’s 8°. and 
British American Oil's 5°). By buying 


out Tennessee at upwards of $25 a share, 
Bobby Brown replaced Tennessee's Presi- 
dent Gardiner Symonds as the dominant 
figure in Trans-Canada. 

Brown was known to be buying up 
Trans-Canada shares, but few suspected 
he had gone so far so fast. From Robert 
Brown Sr., Bobby inherited the hedging 
(250 bbl. daily) Federated Petiowums 
Lid.—and his fathers dream te become 
the biggest Canadian in the industry. Con- 
centrating on buying up proven weils 
rather than on exploration, he had grown 
enough by 1955 to take over the 206- 
year-old Home Oil Co. Lid., forming one 
of Canada’s biggest independent oil pro- 
ducers. Home Oil managed to get 162,0co 
Trans-Canada shares in last spring's pub- 
lic subscription, later picked up 100,000 
more (reportedly from the U.S. controiled 
Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas Co, Ltd. ), ouiit 
its holdings to 702,000 shares ( worth al- 
most $16 million) by the Tennessee pur- 
chase. Said a Brown aide; “Never forget 
that he is going to be on the top of the 
heap, because he never forgets.” 

Even as Trans-Canada’s ownership 
changed, Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker's Tories, throttled by closure in 
Parliament’s furious pipeline debate last 
spring, last week moved to get the full 
story of the late Liberal regime's deal to 
lend $so million to U.S. oilmen to build 
the 2,294-mile pipeline. As one of its first 
legislative acts, the Tory government cre- 
ated a royal commission on Canada’s en- 
ergy resources—with a mandate to delve 
into Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd.'s own- 
ership, financial structure, rates and ex- 

| port plans, relations with gas producers. 
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Bernard F. Gimbe l, Chairman of the Board, Gimbel Bros., as photographed by Peter Benech 


“Nothing but nothing gets things done like telegrams,” says Bernard Gimbel 


‘Nobody but nobody undersells Gimbels,”? 


says the Chairman of the Board of 
Gimbel Brothers. ‘For instance, we buy 
carpet by the carload—but only after 
we've checked enough other sources to 
make sure the price is as low as possible. 
Often we must move at a moment’s 
notice. That’s where telegrams can’t be 
beat. Bids are placed fast and in writing 
—avoiding costly mistakes.” 

More 


than a million times a day, 


business finds it wise to wire. Telegrams 
quote pr ices, confirm orders, route ship- 
ments. Speed plus the written record 
make the telegram essential to Ameri- 
can business. 

DO YOU KNOW about these other 
Western Union services? Market Surveys: 
from a one-town check of dealers to 
nationwide sampling of consumer buy- 
ing habits . . . Charge it: any time, any 


place, it’s easy to charge a telegram. 


© WESTERN UNION} 
x3 TELEGRAM is; 








ON ANY OCCASION ... 





IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


The rising tide of inflation is lapping 
at movieland’s loftiest crags, according to 
Gossipist Sheilah Graham, who cheerfully 
prattled: “Mickey Rooney will try mar- 
riage again with [fourth] wife Elaine. 
With the high cost of alimony, Hollywood 
males are finding it cheaper to reconcile.” 

In Colombo, Soviet Ambassador to Cey- 
lon Vladimir Yakovlev, possibly noting 
how fashionably his U.S. opposite num- 
ber, Ambassador Maxwell Gluck, is get- 
ting about town, ordered the same brand 
of jalopy—an air-conditioned Buick. 

Applicants for a marriage license in 
Manhattan: Hotel Scion G. David Schine, 
30, the most public private in the U.S. 
Army during the 1954 Army-McCarthy 
tournament, and Sweden’s statuesque 

36-23-36) Hillevi Rombin, 24, renowned 
in 1955 as Miss Universe. 

Evangelist Billy Graham was unwarily 
inspecting his flock of three sheep near 
his North Carolina mountain home. A 
few seconds later, Farmer Graham picked 
himself up, cut and bruised, some fifty 
feet down the mountainside. The winner: 
a surly Suffolk ram, scoring three hits, 
no errors. Said Billy, from his bed of pain: 
“T turned the other cheek!” 

On a street corner in Manhattan’s Times 
Square, a bronze tablet marked the site 
of the birth 69 years ago of the late 
Playwright Eugene O'Neill. A few years 
before he died in 1953, O'Neill was sent 
a photograph of his bygone birthplace, 
then a family hotel, since razed. In his 
thank-you note, the prize-laden (a Nobel 





© Arnold Newman 
PLAYWRIGHT O'NEILL (cIRCA 1946) 
Hell for dinner. 
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and four Pulitzers) dramatist quipped 
about a figure, leaning against a lamppost 
in the picture’s foreground, having ‘“‘a bun 
on,” was moved to reminisce: “In the old 
days, when I was born, a man—especially 
one from Kilkenny—went on a five-year 
drunk and finished by licking four cops, 
and then went home to raise hell because 
dinner was late,” 

A tall handsome youth raced through 
the rain at London Airport to a waiting 
plane. With His Highness Prince Karim, 
fourth Aga Khan, 20, and 49th Imam 
of the world’s Ismaili Moslems, was his 
father, Prince Aly Khan, bypassed by the 
late Aga in deciding his successor. Two 
days later in the African city of Dar Es 
Salaam in Tanganyika, on the western 





Aca KHAN IV& FATHER 
Happy on the Swanee. 


shore of the Indian Ocean, Aga Khan IV 
was acclaimed in the first of many instal- 
lation ceremonies that will take him on 
a year’s traveling in Africa, the Mideast 
and southern Asia. The sun blazed down, 
and after some 20,000 faithful chanted 
“Allah Akbar,” the young Aga received a 
signet ring, a robe of many colors, a 
golden turban, the 49-disked gold chain 
of Omnipotent Priest and a long curved 
sword of justice. The pageantry of instal- 
lation, the Aga’s initial assumption of 
temporal and spiritual leadership over 
some 20 million widely scattered Ismailis, 
seemed at times more like a U.S. college 
May fete than a religious rite. It ended 
with a boy scout band, possibly fresh out 
of nonrepeat tunes, playing Swanee River. 

Among other peril-frought trends in the 
U.S., Italy’s sleek, slick Couturiére 
Simonetta observed a “dangerous” tend- 








New York Herald 
SIMONETTA 
Hurt at the hipline. 


ency among U.S. women to ignore fash- 
ion trends and wear what they look best 
in. Here on her first U.S. visit since 1955, 
Simonetta crossly jangled her charm brace- 
let at a New York Timeslady and cried: 
“All over the country I have seen what 
I have never seen before . . . Where is 
the three-quarter sleeve? Where is the 
lithe waistline, the close-fitting hipline? 
The shorter hemline? These are not being 
worn, although we presented them in the 
last collections!” But, after a careful sur- 
vey of passing silhouettes, she did have 
a good word, too: “Last time I was here 
it was talk, talk, talk of diet. Evidently 
it was not all talk. American figures are 
surprisingly good. And everyone wears 
such marvelous girdles.” 

To ballyhoo the first birthday of his 
Oscar-smothered epic movie Around the 
World in 80 Days, Showman Mike Todd 
held ‘a little private party” in Man- 
hattan’s ballooned and festooned Madison 
Square Garden. On the promise of a 
mighty spectacle plus food, champagne 
and free gifts (from Japanese dolls to a 
Cessna airplane), Pitchman Todd conned 
18,000 suckers in evening wear into the 
Garden, conned CBS-TV into paying some 
$300,000 to carry the shambles to the 
nation, conned most of the gifts and 
goodies without cost from publicity-seek- 
ing businessmen. When the colossal dis- 
play of vulgarity and effrontery flamed 
out long after midnight, Todd was long 
gone (to bed). Few had tasted the 
wretched champagne (the waiters had 
quickly begun hawking it at up to $7 a 
bottle), fewer had eaten the truck-borne 
smorgasbord, almost none of the guests 
left with gifts, although a passel of greedy 
looters and gate-crashers made off with 
enough lightweight plunder to stock a 
Sears, Roebuck store. And Todd, who 
never had 18,000 friends, had made al- 
most that many black-tied enemies. 
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ARE YOUR PROFITS RUSTING AWAY? 


Unprotected steel and iron cost billions of dollars every 
year... wasted dollars that ASARCO research is learning 
how to save. 


Our laboratories conduct a continuing program to deter- 
mine how the minimum of non-ferrous metals can protect 
the maximum of steel and iron. We work closely with steel 
producers and with other metalworking industries to help 
find more efficient ways of applying practical corrosion con- 
trol. Many thousands of tons of zinc, mined and refined by 
ASARCO, are used annually to galvanize steel for weather- 
resistant farm and industrial buildings, for culverts and 
common household appliances. 


ASARCO and its Federated Metals Division supply many 
non-ferrous metals for applications, both industrial and 


domestic, where corrosion would destroy unprotected metal 
ASARCO lead sheets line containers for highly corrosive 
chemicals, and your home probably contains piping and 
plumbing made from our lead products or copper alloys. 

Our electroplating supplies are used to protect and 
beautify billions of metal parts. Miles of buried pipeline, 
and hundreds of ships and structures in contact with salt 
water, give longer service life with less maintenance because 
they are protected from galvanic corrosion by zinc dust in 
protective coatings and by Federated zinc or magnesium 
anodes. 

ASARCO is a principal source of information on the 
application and installation of corrosion control methods 
utilizing readily available, low-cost non-ferrous metals. If 
you have a corrosion problem, let us be of help to you. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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° ° 
Beggar with a Tin Cup 

The first religious leader to preach to 
audiences of millions at a time was Man- 
hattan’s Roman Catholic Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, who, after 25 years of radio- 
rating, moved into TV in 1952, attracted 
as many as 16 million listeners over 144 
stations. With pontific gesture but light- 
hearted approach, he used blackboard 
drawings to discuss philosophy, referred 
to the Virgin Mary as “Our Lady of 
Television,” earned high ratings even op- 
posite Lucy and You Bet Your Life. 

Last week Emmy-winning Bishop Sheen 
announced that he would leave TV “tem- 
porarily” in order to devote more time 
to his “first duty, which is to be a 
beggar with a tin cup in my hand for 
the poor of the world.” Added Sheen: 
“From a worldly point of view there 
are many reasons for continuing on TV; 
but from a spiritual point of view, one 
must occasionally retire from the lights 
of TV to the shades and shadows of 
the Cross, where the soul is refreshed 
and strengthened. As the retirement was 
dictated by spiritual considerations, so 
will be the moment of return.” 


Guy at the Office Party 


Nobody can tell for sure what it is or 
why, but the yeastiest dish on TV this 
season is served up about midnight every 
Tuesday when the Popocatepetl of party- 
givers, Elsa Maxwell, rises onstage at 
NBC's Tonight to barter inanities with 
cheeky, clef-chinned Jack Paar. To Elsa, 
Host Paar is “My King of Jest,” and Jack 
calls Elsa “Queen of the Wild Frontier.” 
“Elsa’s not afraid to say what’s on my 
mind,” explains Paar as, with wide-eyed 
innocence, he eggs her on to gossip hap- 
hazardly about Perry Como (“He puts me 
to sleep’), Princess Grace of Monaco 
(“Awfully boring. That castle’s the gloom- 
iest place in the world—they probably use 
privies”), and Elsa’s recent loss of a libel 
suit to King Farouk (“I sat six hours on a 
board. My fanny was absolutely black’’). 

Before some 2,000,000 enraptured view- 
ers, Elsa has called Confidential Publisher 
Robert Harrison “a sewer rat,” and 
allowed that “I have always wanted a 
falsie more than anything else in my life.” 
Once Spinster Maxwell confessed that she 
“would just love to have a baby.” M.C. 
Paar cringed and murmured a coast-to- 
coast aside: “Our first exclusive.” 

Cute Girls. Cigar-smoking Elsa, 
and engaging 74, is an aimless guest on 
Paar’s week-night show (11:15 p.m. to 
1 a.m.), and he may lose her to other com- 
mitments. Still, Paar seems to have col- 
lected enough Paar-snips and talented 
showfolk to rescue NBC from the debacle 
of its late America after Dark show and 
Tonight for many another day. 
Though Tonight is still a money-losing 
proposition for NBC, 76 stations now 
carry the show instead of taking the cra- 
ven’s way out with old movies. In last 
fortnight alone, Paar has picked up some 
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$400,000 in new business, increased his 
number of sponsors to nine. To show its 
appreciation, NBC last week exercised its 
option to keep Paar at work on Tonight 
until next March, Says Paar: “I’m the 
guy at the office party who nobody no- 
ticed all year and suddenly the cute girls 
are talking to.” 

The “girls” were a long time getting to 
Comic Paar, a Canton, Ohio, boy whose 
mother wanted him to become a minister. 
Instead, he quit school after the tenth 
grade to become a radio writer and per- 
former, drifted into TV chiefly as a sum- 
mer replacement. Now, sporting a toupee 
and a confident sneer of a smile, the new 
Paar, 39, zanily preens himself, takes pride 





ruffled exterior is a sensitive, often defen- 
sive man whose slight-looking build (6 ft., 
174 lbs.) shoulders a sizeable chip. Pro- 
claiming his motto to be “Leave every- 
body to hell alone,” Paar lives quietly 
with his second wife, a daughter, 8, and 
swimming pool in suburban Bronxville, 
N.Y. “I'm so lovable,” Jack says. “... 
There have been all kinds of bets that I 
won't last. I told them if it is a miracle 
and I’m still here after Jan. 1, who per- 
formed it? Tell me that!” 


Review 

Green Pastures: With a deft Marc 
Connelly adaptation of his own 27-year- 
old The Green Pastures, a cast of talent 
and dignity headed by William Warfield 
as The Lawd, and superb singing, direc- 
tion and color sets, NBC’s Hallmark Hall 





Sy Friedman 
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in guest performers he has shuttled star- 
ward (Comedienne Carol Burnett, Singers 
Diahann Carroll, Trish Dwelley), ex- 
changes mad colloquies with a red-haired, 
comedienne named Dody 
Goodman, and, against his agent’s advice, 
calls himself “the King.” (Explains Paar: 
“Overstatement is very funny.”) With an 
Ernie Kovackian flair for electronic jab- 
berwocky and oddball gimmicks, he 
throws in wild Italian movies or 
midget-car race on the studio 
floor. For the most part, though, Paar just 
talks with his guests, bringing to the wee 
hours a mordant humor and 
off-color japery that smack of the old 
radio days when Bob Hope used to get cut 
off the air, e.g., “I went to the ballet last 
night. After all, we can’t all be Marl- 
boro men.” 

Hard Work. Paar’s peculiar combina- 
tion of casual intensity and wit has caused 
one fan to call him “a cross between Billy 
Graham and Fred Allen.”’ He cracks that 
he is “Lawrence Welk without music.” 
Not far beneath his self-deprecating, un- 


clod-pated 


some 


Stages a 


sometimes 


es at the palace, sallies in the night. 


of Fame went into the lists against a 
tough one last week—CBS’s 90-minute 
electronic botch of Mike Todd’s exercise 
in mass gaucherie at Madison Square 
Garden PeorLe). Everything was 
on the side of Green Pastures—except 
the audience. The results, according to 
Trendex: Heaven, 12 Sodom and Go- 
morrah, 34.5. 


(see 





Navy Log: “He was the skipper: Ken- 
nedy, John F.,” announced a voice on 
ABC’s Navy Log last week. On the screen 
flashed the story of PT 1og, a re-enact- 
ment of the best known World War II 
exploits of the ambitious Democratic Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. A Japanese de- 
stroyer sliced Kennedy's craft in two in 
the vicinity of the Solomon Islands one 
day in August 1943. Watertight bulkheads 
kept the wreckage afloat long enough for 
Skipper “Shafty” Kennedy, nicely played 
by Actor John Baer, to direct rescue 
operations and collect the remains of his 
crew. Soon all but one were languishing 
safely on a coral island. But Shafty was 
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Joun Baer As JoHN KENNEDY 
From skipper to Senator. 


still at sea, towing in a panicky sailor who 
had been badly burned. “He’s a champion 
swimmer—Harvard team,”’ one crewman 
reassured the others. “Besides, it’s only 
three miles. He'll make it.” 

He did, but within seconds Shafty had 
redonned his life belt for another plunge. 
“I’m going to swim over to that next 
island and try to hail one of our patrols,” 
he said. From then until show’s end, day 
and night, Shafty swam and swam and 
swam; the camera caught him _bare- 
chested, fighting currents, rolling almost 
unconscious in the swirl, negotiating dan- 
gerous reefs, coughing, stumbling through 
the underbrush. “Let me tell you,” says 
Crewman Maguire, “there’s a guy.’’ Soon 
some friendly natives were smuggling 
Shafty to safety and a rescue team. After 
a few more dips, the whole crew climbed 
aboard a U.S. PT boat, uncorked a “me- 
dicinal” bottle of hooch and sang Jesus 
Loves Me. 

Hero Kennedy went to San Diego as 
a consultant for the filming of his saga, 
came back overwhelmed by the technical 
job but “slightly embarrassed” by the 
dialogue. Among those missing from the 
TV audience of PT rog: Senator Ken- 
nedy, who was in Jackson, Miss. making 
a campaign speech. 






The Twentieth Century: Names make 
but do men shape history? For 
generations to come, while philosophers 
debate this question, historians will drape 
much of the story of the first half of the 
20th century about the grand and port- 
ly frame of a name: Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill. The historians got a 
powerful exhibit for their case this week 
from a new and promising CBS television 
series dedicated to The Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Examining the events that make up 
the recent past, dominate the present and 
tinker with the near future, The Twen- 


tieth Century (Sundays at 6 p.m.) began 
its 26-week journey with a one-hour 
documentary on the life of 82-year-old 
Sir Winston Churchill that ranks among 
television’s greatest. 

To start the story, the unmistakable 
voice soared like a chord out of the 
TV screen. In the end Narrator Walter 
Cronkite intoned: “This was the man 

. When will there be another like 
him?” The marrow in between was a 
combination of film clips, photographs 
and dialogue lovingly composed by Pro- 
ducer Burton Benjamin, Associate Pro- 
ducer Isaac Kleinerman and Writer John 
Davenport into a Concerto for Orches- 
tra and One Man. Some rare scenes: 
a Soviet film of Lenin; an impatient 
Churchill pouncing up the gangplank of 
a World War II warship; a silently ter- 
rible shot of the British wreckage at 
Dunkirk; a boyish, 53-year-old General 
Dwight Eisenhower munching lunch on 
the floor of Franklin Roosevelt’s auto 
in North Africa. In the next 25 hour- 
and half-hour weekly installments the 
same technique and an array of writers 
will try to capture the times through 
film essays on specific subjects, e.g., the 
first rocket missiles, the FBI, Benito 
Mussolini, the Windsor love story, the 
Niirnberg trials. If only some of them 
equal the quality of the first, CBS's 
Twentieth Century will be far ahead of 
the real one in that it can be pronounced 
a success. 


Pinocchio: On TV’s big night of three 
spectaculars costing $1,325,000 (TIME, 
Oct. 14), NBC’s Pinocchio itself was 
worth the price of transmission. Collodi’s 
tale of the wooden doll who turns into 
a real boy is a moral fable; yet it is 
also a down-to-earth story of broad fun 
and cliffhanging climaxes, and it takes 
a sophisticated view of human foibles. 
NBC’s version was a rollicking produc- 
tion full of style and striking images, a 
bouncy score, and dances depicting the 
fluttery rhythms of liberated marionettes 
and the slow-motion gyrations of deep- 
sea fish. At the top of a first-rate cast, 
which included Walter Slezak, Martyn 
Green and Stubby Kaye, was 37-year-old 
Mickey Rooney, who somehow managed 
to keep ubiquitous Mickey Rooney out 
of the act and gave a remarkably apt 
performance as the wooden boy with the 
tent-peg nose. 


Frank Sinatra: At first there were only 
the bony fingers on the screen snapping 
out the electric rhythms against a black 
backstop. Then the camera pulled back 
to pick up the little man with the zooty 
clothes, the sad, sunken face and the 
glandular voice that coiled around Lone- 
some Road (“Lord, I’m gettin’ mighty 
weary of this cotton pickin’ load”). With 
the assured grace of a precision instru- 
ment, Crooner Frank Sinatra was making 
a TV comeback (after a flop in 1952) 
with his own show and the fattest con- 
tract in show business. For 13 half-hour 
musicals, two one-hour spectaculars, 23 
half-hour dramas, ABC and Chesterfield 
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have also guaranteed Frankie complete | 
jurisdiction over his material. Frankie's 
material was narcotic. Using what the 
psychiatrists call “the melodic striptease,” 
he peeled yards of satin from Bewitched, 
I Get a Kick Out of You and The 
Lady Is a Tramp—smearing nostalgia 
and responding to each lyric with subtle 
\ emotion. It was Frankie’s guest crew 
(Kim Novak, Peggy Lee, Bob Hope) 
who somehow failed to return the charm 
and sincerity he oozed, though Hope 
was spasmodically funny: “The State 
Department is sending me to Asia to 
spread the American flu.” Frankie Boy’s 
most effective helpers appeared with him 
earlier in the week on the Edsel Show, 
a fluid, funny musical tour with Bing 
Crosby, Louis Armstrong and Rosemary 
Clooney, which proved that in TV as 
anywhere else (see CrneMA) there is no 
substitute for style. 


Patrice Munsel: When she first ap- 
peared on TV six years ago, agile Colora- 
tura Munsel, 32, took one look at herself 
in the monitor and decided: “I televise 
like a plate of worms.” Last week Patrice 
came back with her own show looking 
more like a dish for the gods. The Metro- 
politan Opera’s pinup girl has always cut 
a lissome figure, and her voice fills with 
rills and lusty high Fs; away from the 
mustiness of the Met, on TV she is freer 
to indulge her self-confessed “innate ham” 
with quick changes and buoyant tunes. 
The first Met diva to have her own TV | 
series, Patrice opened with wit, authority, 
bounce and ten costume changes. She gave 
plenty of evidence that she can handle a | 
TV repertory that will probably extend | 
all the way from Verdi to Vo-deo-do. 














Jay Seymour—Gary Wagner 
Unmusty MUNSEL 
} From Verdi to Vo-deo-do. 
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There's no more welcome pause 
in the hurry of modern living than 
the friendly feel of a favorite 
Pendleton shirt . . . and the time 
to enjoy it. Whether you're a 
model plane builder, a green 
thumb gardener, or just a 
television enthusiast, you'll 
welcome the solid comfort 
of a Pendleton! Every 
Pendleton shirt is pure 
virgin wool dyed, spun and 
woven to a 90-year-old 
Oregon tradition of 
quality. Treat yourself 
to a famous Pendleton 
shirt today! 


Sport shirt 13.95 
Coordinated flannel 
slacks 22.50 


there’s only one _ 
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NOXZEMA Medicated Shaves 





Just One More, Judge! 


“Tt was a crude, vulgar and unbecom- 


bring you 
ing display of a nasty temper.” Thus 


wrote Florida’s Supreme Court in 1953, 
| scolding Circuit Judge Stanley Milledge 
| for the way he had bawled out an attor- 

: ney in his courtroom. In Miami last 


s week, testy, white-haired Judge Milledge, 
a ainst the 61, flew into another tantrum and onto 
Florida front pages in probably the least 
judicial photograph of a judge yet to 
AZOR’S EDGE © 


Touchy after jailing a lawyer for one 
hour for contempt of court, the judge 





NOXZEMA ran afoul of a TV film cameraman in the 
medicated corridor from his chambers to the court- 
shave room, shoved the camera aside and bullied 







creams the cameraman into surrendering his film. 
pres. Next, he sent word from the courtroom 
a 






our 
on oe 
sharp edB 






that he would brook no picture taking in 






1. Medicates... 


to help heal razor cuts, fight face infections 


and rashes from shaving . even with 
“problem” skin conditions, It’s the world’s 
only medicated shave with the famous 


NOXZEMA skin-care formula. 


2. Lubricates... 


your skin with two natural oils to help 
prevent razor-pull and make shaving 
smoother, faster, easier...even in those 


“twice-over” shave areas. 


3. Mentholates... 


for lasting coolness and refreshing skin | 
comfort. Your face looks, feels and is 
cleaner shaven than ever before. 


the corridor. When he emerged, photog- 

raphers from the Miami Herald and sta- 

| tion WTVJ began shooting. The judge 

| ordered bailiffs to lock them in his cham- 
bers, then telephoned their bosses. 

The TV station agreed not to use the 
film, But Herald City Editor John Mc- 
Mullan told the judge that the paper 

| would make its own decision about using 
pictures, rushed a reporter and another 
photographer to the courthouse to cover 
his captive photographer. By the time 
they got there, Milledge had cooled off 
enough to release the captives. He was 
just coming out of his chambers when 











44.5% more lather 


|} than average of 5 
leading aerated 


Noxzema 
lathers tested 


| 





Instant 
Shaving La 





MEDICATED SHAVES newly arrived Herald Photographer Steve 
| Wever, 41, caught the judge twice in 


blinks of his strobe light. 

“I've had enough trouble with you 
photographers,” roared Milledge. “I want 
Bailiff, get this man! Take 


BRUSHLESS, LATHER and INSTANT 


4 Fr the Cleanest, that film 
Coolest Shaves in the Wend / wis tsa” 
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Photographer Wever, who stands 5 ft. 
4 in. and weighs 115 Ibs., was all but 
smothered in the arms of the law. Bailiff 
Charles Michel rushed him head on, while 
the judge himself grabbed him around the 
neck from behind. Before they sent his 
camera and strobe unit crashing to the 
floor, Miami Daily News Photographer 
Charles Trainor leaped out of a phone 
booth in time to get the shot (see cut) 
that best pictured the law taking things 
into its own hands. 


Joan of Arc at the Trib 

In its bid to regain lost quality (Time, 
Sept. 23), the New York Herald Tribune 
appeared last week with such innovations 
as an unsigned column of prophecy called 
“Radar Screen” and, most notably, 24 
additional news columns daily. One day 
the Trib splurged no fewer than ten of its 


| JUDGE MILLEDGE 
PRESIDING 


Charles Trainor—Miar 


PHOTOGRAPHER WEVER IN THE CLUTCHES OF BAILIFF (LEFT) & JUDGE 
The law took things into its own hands. 


new columns on a single story: the Trib’s 
considered defiance of a federal judge's 
order that its TV-Radio Columnist Marie 
Torre identify one of her news sources. 
Though newsmen claim a classic right 
to protect their sources—and have gone 
to jail to do so—only twelve states* guar- 
antee it by law, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has no such statute. Judge Sylvester 
Ryan warned attractive, hard-working Col- 
umnist Torre, 33, that she was risking a 
sentence ef 30 days for contempt if she 
persisted. Sympathetically, the judge 
called her “the Joan of Arc of her profes- 
sion.” The Trib promptly staked her out 
on Page One in a blaze of pictures, plas- 
tered most of an inside page with sidebars, 
ran a fat lead editorial sounding the tocsin 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
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of tne freedom of the press and invoking 
the shade of Woodrow Wilson. The Trib’s 
young (32) Editor-Publisher Ogden R. 
(“Brownie”) Reid vowed that the paper 
would carry the case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court if necessary. Said Columnist Torre: 
“T feel like Dred Scott today.” 

The Trib editorial permitted itself a 
single understatement: ‘The case itself is 
a relatively trivial one.” It grew, exnlained 
the editorial, out of “certain remarks” 
about Judy Garland that Columnist Torre 
attributed to “a CBS spokesman.” Now 
that Singer Garland is suing CBS for 
$1,000,000 for those remarks, her law- 
yers need to know—and the Trib will not 
say—who the spokesman was. Nowhere in 
its ten-column coverage did the paper 
report what the CBS spokesman said. The 
nub of his remarks; Judy “won’t make up 
her mind about anything. We just think 
she doesn’t want to work ... because 
something is bothering her [and] I 
wouldn't be surprised if it’s because she 
thinks she’s terribly fat.” 


Change of Chairs 


Staffers of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
puzzled last week over a change in chairs. 
Illinois-born Irving Dilliard, 52, a 30- 
year P-D veteran, stepped down as chief 
of the editorial page to become an edi- 
torial writer. His replacement: Editorial 
Writer Robert Lasch, so, former chief of 
the Chicago Sun-Times editorial page, 
who was brought to the paper by Dilliard 
seven years ago. 

Publisher Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 44, an- 
nounced that the change was “administra- 
tive” and reflects “no change in editorial 
policy.” Why the shift? Said Dilliard, 
nodding in the direction of Pulitzer’s 
office: “You ought to get that from 
the White House.” But neither Pulitzer, 
Lasch nor Dilliard would say another 
word. One insider’s explanation: though 
Lasch is considered “a political twin” of 
the pro-Stevenson, anti-Eisenhower Dil- 
liard, he has taken a more gingerly tack 
in pursuing his views with a reluctant 
Pulitzer. This would mean that while the 
tenets of the paper’s liberal policy may 
not change, they will not be aired so fre- 
quently or aggressively. 





Throne-Prone 

The Chicago Tribune, which long 
viewed the British monarchy with the 
beady-eyed vigilance of Paul Revere, was 
as throne-prone last week as the rest of 
the U.S. press. Washington Correspondent 
Walter Trohan summoned an echo of the 
late Colonel Bertie McCormick when he 
tut-tutted that the last British royal visit 
in 1939 “did help promote America’s 
entry” into World War II. But the T7rib- 
une ran a front-page color cartoon show- 
ing a whiskered Uncle Sam smiling (reg- 
ulars could not recall when Sam last 
smiled for the Trib) as he presented a 
bouquet to the Queen under the caption: 
“To a Charming Little Lady.” Editorially, 
the Trib clucked in dismay over the bad 
taste displayed in restaging Lord Corn- 
wallis’ surrender during the royal visit. 

In its affectionate welcome, some of the 
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Vir. Claus leads a double life 


... thanks to Air EXpress with eXclusive door-to-door delivery! 


The gentleman in the red suit calls on the toy industry 
before August. But one smart manufacturer discovered 
how to eXpand his selling season almost to the night 
before Christmas! While competition slacked off, he 
sought and delivered new orders...he refilled old orders 
. overnight, anywhere in the country! It was like 
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press ranged from gooey valentines to 
hearty backslaps that gave the Cornwallis 
ritual at least the virtue of dignity. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal gushed that 
Elizabeth looked like an English rose 
“with a little of the morning dew still on 
the petals.’ Perhaps the deepest curtsy 
came from the Philadelphia /nguirer, 
whose greeting used “Her Majesty” seven 
times and “the Queen” only twice—a ratio 
of respect unmatched by the London 


Times itself. Long Island's Newsday bur- 
bled: WE LOVE THE QUEEN. 

To the Denver Post, and also to report- 
ers with such fine Gaelic names as Scripps- 
Howard's Andrew Tully and the Chi- 
cago Daily News’s William McGaffin, the 
Queen was “a doll, a living doll.” The 





Associated Press 
Mvccermce Muccinc 


Long live the Queen? 


Post also thought she was “a honey.” 
Manhattan tabloid headlines called her 
Liz, and the Chicago Daily News’s Robert 
E. Hoyt paid the ultimate democratic 
compliment: “But for the grace of God, 
she'd be plain Lizzie Bajtenberg.” 
"Royal Soap Opera." Timed for the 
visit, major articles reflecting British crit- 
icism of the monarchy broke in the 
Satevepost (“Does England Really Need 
a Queen?”) and Look (a tired rehash 
called “Queen Elizabeth . .. Her Poor 
Public Relations”). The Satevepost (that 
“notoriously conformist family magazine,” 
pouted London’s New Statesman) stirred 
up a stew in the British press, notably for 
jts author, former Punch Editor Malcolm 
Muggeridge, who got the assignment long 
before the Queen’s visit was planned. He 
described the inhabitants of Buckingham 
Palace as characters in “a royal soap 
opera,” urged that the institution be re- 
furbished to keep up with changing times. 
This “shocking attack,” as London’s Sun- 
day Express called it, prompted the BBC 
to schedule, then cancel, an appearance 
by Muggeridge, who is a TV favorite; 
threw some doubt on the renewal of his 
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TV contract, and also led the Sunday 
Dispatch to cancel a weekly Muggeridge 
series that it had just announced. 

Though logistics were so complex that 
press cards for the New York visit had to 
be issued in red, blue and green for differ- 
ent functions, the arrangements for cov- 
erage ran surprisingly smoothly. Reporters 
twitted each other about drawing for 
places in a pool of “pantry peepers” who 
peeked at the royal dinner jn Ottawa’s 
Government House. But for the first time 
in Canada a reigning British monarch held 
a reception for the press, and when Eliza- 
beth and Philip held another in Washing- 
ton, British newsmen skulking unhappily 
in the corners wondered whether it could 
ever happen in London. 

27 Handshakes a Minute. At the Wash- 
ington reception the Queen shook almost 
1,000 hands, sometimes at ¢he rate of 27 a 
minute. Each handshake, accompanied by 
a “How do you do?” and sometimes a 
“Who are you with?”, triggered hundreds 
of words of copy. The Queen praised the 
“vigor and vigilance of the American re- 
porter,” won a laugh by observing: “I am 
well aware that this visit has probably 
given you a lot of extra work.” 

The reporters assigned to the tour— 
1,350 accredited by the U.S. alone—did 
not mind the extra work so much as the 
fact that, as the Washington Post and 
Times Herald’s Edward T. Folliard put it, 
“this isn’t a story, it’s just a storybook.” 
Everything happened according to sched- 
ule, putting a heavy strain on the same 
old adjectives. Complained Hearst's Dor- 
dthy Kilgallen: “The only thing you can 
say for this story is that nobody can get 
scooped. I simply can’t write ‘radiant’ or 
‘beaming’ or ‘sumptuous’ one other time.” 
One day when the Queen looked exhaust- 
ed, Reporter Kilgallen reached all the way 
to “fatigued incandescence.” Prince Philip 
himself summed up the problem sympa- 
thetically in a chat with a knot of news- 
men at the British embassy garden, party. 
The reporters in the royal wake, he noted, 
“press and press and work all day and 
then, when they sit down to write it, find 
they have nothing to write about.” But 


with the vigor that Elizabeth admired, 


they wrote it just the same, and wrote it, 
and wrote it again. 


Paper, Mister? 


Most newsmen pride themselves on be- 
ing able to handle any assignment, but 
staffers of John S. Knight’s Chicago Daily 
News admit that they have been handed 
a tough one. This month they were 
drafted into teams to sell home-delivery 
subscriptions. Each week's pay envelope 
brings inspirational reminders of $30,000 
in prizes for subscription sales, and mail- 
ings go out regularly to the wives of re- 
porters and editors, plugging door-to- 
door selling and the direct approach to 
friends at church meetings. While city- 
room wags sloganized, “Fight, fight, 
fight for Knight, Knight, Knight,” no 
staffer would admit last week to a single 
sale, but one confided that he had simply 
mentioned the campaign ¢o four friends 
and all four canceled their subscriptions. 
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San Francisco Smash 


A quarter of a century ago. the San 
Francisco Opera Company was only a sort 
of West Coast annex to the Met. It even 
sandwiched in its season—mid-September 
to mid-October—ahead of New York’s so 
that it could use Met singers. The tradi- 
tional season in San Francisco has not 
changed, but last week, as the company 
celebrated its 35th year and its 25th an- 
niversary in its ornate opera house, it was 
clearly nobody's annex. In some ways San 
Francisco is now the finest opera company 
in the L often on a par with the Met 
in quality (if not in size), and consistently 
ahead of the Met in dash and daring. 

Sentiment & Flair. Much of the credit 
for San Francisco's success goes to Vienna- 
born General Director Kurt Herbert Adler, 
52, who took over the company three 
years ago, after the death of Impresario 
Gaetano Merola. A sentimental Neapoli- 
tan, Merola had built up the company 
and fenced it in with a traditional reper- 
tory. But Adler inherited not only a flour- 
ishing company but a sophisticated audi- 
ence ready for new and different opera. 

He started off with great flair, giving 
the city handsome productions of Cheru- 
bini’s short The Portuguese Inn, and Ho- 
negger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake, both 
performed for the first time on a U.S. 
opera stage. The next year he followed up 
with the U.S. premiére of Sir William 
Walton's Troilus and Cressida. Adler also 
revived such difficult classics as Verdi's 
Macbeth and Wagner's Flying Dutchman, 
gradually building up his own high-caliber 
stable of Singers, including Germany’s Eli- 
sabeth Schwarzkopf, Vienna’s Leonie Ry- 
sanek, British Tenor Richard Lewis, and 
a strong group of young American discov- 
eries. This season’s highlights: the bril- 
liantly staged U.S. premiére of Francis 











Robert Lockenbach 
Soprano RYSANEK 


Nobody's annex now. 
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Poulenc’s religious opera, The Carmelites 
(Tre, Feb. 11), and Richard Strauss’s 
seldom-produced Ariadne auf Naxos, a 
kind of Baroque double feature, some- 
times as serious as Salome, sometimes as 
raffish as Rosenkavalier. With Soprano 
Rysanek in the title role and Pittsburgh’s 
Conductor William Steinberg in the pit, 
the production was a triumph. 

Misfires & Shrugs. One reason for such 
achievements: Adler knows music as few 
opera managers do: he used to be a con- 
ductor. A man of charm and inexhaustible 
energy. Adler spends weeks each winter 
combing Europe for talent, works 18 hours 
a day during the season. The logistics 
for his short season are tricky, with 31 
productions of twelve operas scheduled 
in the San Francisco area in 38 days, 
and 16 performances of 13 operas set 
for 17 days in Southern California. 

During his regime Adler has at times 
misfired: last year's Boris Godunov, for 
instance, was a murky failure. But how 
well Adler has done is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that last month he and his 
company casually shrugged off cancella- 
tions by Sopranos Maria Callas and An- 
tonietta Stella, promptly went on to give 
San Francisco what may well be its most 
stimulating opera season to date. 





Stay as Sick as You Are 

The mood is hushed. A _ guitar is 
strummed lightly, and as the lullaby be- 
gins. a young mother sings in sweet, lov- 
ing tones to her helpless child: 


Hush little sibling, close your eyes. 
Mummy will have you analyzed. 
Daddy found something very new, 
We’re gonna try it out on you. 


The lullaby is one of a dozen Songs 
of Couch and Consultation (Commen- 
tary Records) beguilingly warbled over 
her own guitar playing by blonde Night- 
club Singer Katie Lee. With lyrics by 
Bud Freeman, a sometime movie press- 
agent and independent recordmaker, the 
disk is an eminently amusing spoof of 
the nation’s taste in song and psycho- 
analysis. As the album opens, Katie is 
heard applying to a head-shrinker: 


Shrinker man, shrinker man, 

Set me right if you can. 

Align me, tune me, normalize me, 
Clean me up and Simoniz me. 


It soon becomes plain that her beloved 
is in need of treatment, too, but Katie 
is afraid he may never be the same again. 
To a romantic tango tune. she sings: 

I love your streak of cruelty, your 

psychopathic lies, 

The homicidal tendencies 

your eyes. 

Don’t change your psychic structure, 

Weird as it may be... 

Stay darling, stay, way under par... 

Stay as sick as you are. 


shining in 


And when the boy friend does emerge 
from analysis. Katie is reduced to com- 
plaining: “I can’t get adjusted to the you 








Soncstress LEE 
"Hush little sibling, close your eyes. 
Mummy will have you analyzed.” 


that got adjusted to me.”’ From here on, 
she bounces all over the Freudian land- 
scape, sometimes backed by a hot sax 
(Repressed Hostility Blues), sometimes 
by a relaxed trumpet (Real Sick Sounds). 
In ‘a childhood memoir called The Guilty 
Rag, she combines a brassy red-hot mam- 
ma complex with a mocking, rocking bit 
of father asphyxiation: 


I’m thrilled when I recall that I have 
fulfilled 

Those death wishes that I had 

For my dear old dad. 


The slight but properly parodistic mu- 
sic for all this is provided by Composer 
Leon Pober and Arranger Bob Thompson. 
As of now, Thompson is the only Couch 
collaborator who has been analyzed, but, 
says Lyricist Freeman, “If we sell 100,000 
albums, I will owe it to the analytic pro- 
fession to be analyzed myself.” 


Wanted: Repetitions 


“Having performed a new work once.” 
wrote the San Francisco Chronicle’s able 
music critic, Alfred Frankenstein, “‘con- 
ductors disown it for good. Hence arises 
an infuriating paradox: the best way to 
kill a modern piece is to preside over its 
premiére.” 

Such complaints, echoed by composers 
who get commissions for new works but 
not repeat performances, partly inspired 
the Ford Foundation last week to appro- 
priate $315,000 for the commissioning, 
playing and repeat performances of new 
symphonic works, and the performances 
of ten contemporary U.S. operas (by the 
New York City Opera). Critic Franken- 
stein found the provision for symphonic 
performances insufficient. Briskly turning 
himself into a one-man foundation, he 
called on conductors to repeat works they 
had introduced during the last five years, 
offered a $100 prize for the conductor 
who repeated the most. 
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In the only American jetliner now flying—the Boeing 707—newsmen 
recently flew coast-to-coast in 3 hours, 48 minutes, a new transport 
record, Their report on 707 jet flight: Quiet. Smooth. Exhilarating! 





Around the world...across the country—jet aircraft built by Boeing are repeatedly 
} demonstrating their advanced performance and reliability. Such demonstrations 
are a preview of what you can expect from the 707—America’s first jet transport. 


These airlines already have ordered 707s: AiR FRANCE * ATR INDIA * AMERICAN © B.0.A.C.  BRANIPF SIDE AMI YF a 


CONTINENTAL * CUBANA * LUFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN * QANTAS * SABENA * TWA * VARIG 
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Emilio di Rienzo and Warren S,. Holmes Company 


How beautiful paneling can save money in your schools 


We want the best for our children. But that School Tax 
rate is pretty important, too. That’s what’s so nice about 
Weldwood Hardwood Paneling—it makes even a school 
such a pleasant place to be in, yet saves taxpayers’ money. 


For Weldwood Paneling needs no painting, no paper- 
ing, no annual redecorating. And the cost of installing it 
is less than you think. Every Weldwood Paneling installa- 
tion is individually registered and guaranteed for the life 
of the building in which it is installed! Your School Board 
should know about these advantages. You should too. 


Weldwood Chalkboard j 





Weldwood built-ins provide a 


CONCERNED WITH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? We will be glad to have 
a Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative consult with your 
architect—at no charge. And for informative idea booklet—“Weld- 
wood Products For School Construction and Remodeling” — 
write: United States Plywood Corporation, Dept.T10-28, 55 W. 
4th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


e 
( Weldwood ), Paneling* Chalkboard Novoply” 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 
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THE CAPITALIST CHALLENGE 
Building A Better World With Free Enterprise 


"INTERNATIONAL INDUS! 


DEVELOPMENT GONBERENCE 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON ADDRESSING CONFERENCE BANQUET 


stood, took on new dimensions in San Francisco last 

week. Recognizing the competitive challenge to free 
enterprise in a world clamoring for swift material progress, 
551 bankers, government officials and business leaders from 
62 nations gathered for the first such meeting to assess the 
vast needs and soaring hopes of the free world. The oc- 
casion: a week-long International Industrial Development 
Conference sponsored by Time-Lire International and 
Stanford Research Institute. The conference theme: In- 
vestment—Key to Industrial Development. 

From all points of the compass and most segments of 
the political and economic spectrum gathered an inter- 
national Who’s Who of high finance and high office. 
Through the Fairmont Hotel’s marble-pillared lobby 
trooped otd-line cartel capitalists and socialist bureaucrats, 
Japanese financial shoguns and silk-clad Burmese mag- 
nates. From London came financiers whose firms had bank- 
rolled the Industrial Revolution; from Berlin, the brisk 
businessmen who have built Europe’s sturdiest economy 
from the rubble of war. Fiat’s Managing Director Vittorio 
Valleta flew in from Turin, the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s George 
Meany from Washington, Banker G. D. Birla from India. 
Biggest delegation was a 202-man phalanx of U.S. execu- 
tives spanning the economy from Ritz Crackers to R.C.A. 


geen often misinterpreted, often misunder- 
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From the tip of its Bay to the Top of its Mark, the de- 
lighted delegates found sophisticated San Francisco the 
perfect host. They learned to hop cable cars, ask for 
cracked crab, order California’s good white wine. 

After intensive, day-long sessions at the Fairmont, the 
lenders and the borrowers fanned fraternally across the 
San Francisco hills to attend a reception given by the city 
in the famed Palace of the Legion of Honor, a special per- 
formance of Poulenc’s The Carmelites at the Opera House 
(see Music), and parties at restaurants and homes. 

Whether in informal lobby conversations, in round-table 
talks, or at conference sessions, business and government 
leaders discussed the opportunities, fears and responsibili- 
ties of free enterprise in advancing backward economies. 
By the very fact of their meeting they gave dynamic new 
impetus to capitalism and proved that the areas of agree- 
ment between the businessmen of the highly industrialized 
and the underdeveloped nations of the world are far 
greater than the more publicized disagreements. By the 
time they headed back across the world, they had gen- 
erated new enthusiasm for the task of raising living 
standards everywhere, a task that often has seemed to 
defy the free world’s resources. As El Salvador’s Francisco 
de Sola told fellow conferees: *‘This is no time for people 
with weak hearts.” 
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THE VALIANT VENTURE 


EVER in the history of man has so vast a gulf divided 

the haves and have-nots. The free world’s industrial na- 
tions, with only one-third of the population and a quarter of 
its land area, produce 86% of its manufactured goods. On the 
other side of the chasm are the restless two-thirds of mankind 
who occupy 759% of the free world, produce less than 15% of 
its goods. 

Closing the gap of production is not only a huge task but an 
urgent one. From the first luncheon in the Fairmont’s ornate 
Gold Room, speaker after speaker at the San Francisco confer- 
ence traced the irresistible upsurge of world population and 
the revolution of rising expectations that has grown from its 
hunger for a better life (see The Population Explosion). Even 
for the massive reservoirs of entrepreneurial brains and money 
represented on Nob Hill, the immensity of the opportunity 
often paled beside the complexity of the challenge. 

Bankers and businessmen ticked off the practical problems 
of tapping new resources in a world already pinched for capital 
and squeezed by inflation. Managers warned that trained con- 
sultants and technicians were in critically short supply. West- 
erners emphasized the need to protect investors in new lands 
seething with nationalism. Asians warned that impatient peo- 
ples cannot depend on private capital alone to finance the basic 
developments of industrial society (see Paths of Progress). 

It was through this kind of give and take that the haves and 
have-nots would understand and meet the problems of prog- 
ress, said World Bank President Eugene Black, in a cards-on- 
the-table keynote speech, for they can not be solved by dogma. 
Said he: “I am as impatient with those theologians of capital- 
ism who preach that private capital can meet all the world’s 
development needs as I am with those theologians of socialism 
who preach that only state enterprise can satisfy demands.” 

An Affirmative Good. World Banke? Black, who has lent 
$3.1 billion to 45 nations since World War II, admitted that 
the boom has left the free world “short of breath” (see 
The Shortage of Money). Yet, he declared, “today it is 
broadly true that the opportunity to attract foreign private 
capital is there for those nations which have the will and cour- 
age to grasp it.” 

“People,” said he, “must come to accept private enterprise, 
not as a necessary evil, but as an affirmative good. Govern- 
ments must cease just tolerating private business; they must 
welcome its contribution and go out of their way to attract it 
and even to woo it. And there must be a fundamental reversal 
of the traditionally hostile attitude, by governments and peo- 
ples alike, toward the profit motive.” 

Turning to the free world's businessmen, Black urged: “Your 
responsibility is a heavy one, for if the private entrepreneur 
does not come forward when he is given a fair chance, govern- 
ments will act—and who can then blame them?” 

Untainted Money. The urgency of the challenge was under- 
scored by Vice President Nixon in a major policy speech that 
went well beyond any previous statement of foreign economic 
objectives by the Eisenhower Administration. For the black- 
tiéd delegates who live by business and were resigned to politi- 
cal oratory, Nixon’s brass-tacks address at the main banquet of 
the conference was a rare surprise. Said Nixon: “The private 
initiative, the private responsibility and private capital which 
you represent are the motors of economic progress. The eco- 
nomic growth which you generate is vital to the future of the 
whole free world. In many nations, the pattern of economic 
development is being shaped for a century ahead. If this pat- 
tern is statist, then human freedom will be the loser.” 

Private capital, said the Vice President, is uniquely able to 
close the gap because, “in the old Roman phrase, ‘it has no 
smell,’” i.¢., it is not tainted with any ideology beyond the 
expectation of profit. Said Nixon: “It is not unreasonable to 
set as our goal doubling or tripling American investment 
abroad in the next ten years." To supplement the outflow of 
U.S. capital (current rate: $4 billion yearly), Nixon urged: 

@ Strengthening the economic sections of U.S. embassies. 
@ Reduction of corporate taxes on the profits from foreign 
investments as soon as “feasible.” 


-@ Channeling “more of our government financial operations 
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abroad through private investors and enterprises,” ¢.g., by re- 
quiring that at least 259% of foreign currency paid for U.S. 
agricultural aid in any country should be lent to U.S. businesses 
operating there. 

@ Deferment of taxes on foreign income and profits until they 
return to the U.S. as dividends. 

@ Use of the U.S. Government’s new $300 million overseas 
development fund to aid enterprises that do not qualify for . 
loans from other agencies such as the Export-Import Bank. 

@ Extension “for at least five years” of the tariff-lowering 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (expiration date: June), 
which is under hot congressional fire. 

@ Full U.S. membership in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation, international clearinghouse for tariff agreements. 

@ Consideration of a privately operated international invest- 
ment guarantee fund to protect foreign investments. 

To world-minded businessmen, apprehensive over a U.S. drift 
to protectionism, Nixon’s proposals were a heartening reaffir- 
mation of official intent to work for freer trade, a vital con- 
tribution to economic betterment of under-developed nations. 
In conference rooms and* hotel corridors, businessmen. vigor- 
ously debated a host of other issues that ranged from new 
investment incentives (see New Ideas for Investment) to Ger- 
man Banker Herman Abs’s call for a Magna Carta of investors’ 
rights (see The Capitalist Magna Carta). 

But while the conferees differed hotly on ways and means 
of boosting productivity, there was general agreement, even by 
delegates from socialist-minded nations, that private enterprise 
should and could shoulder an increasing share of the burden. 
The most dramatic evidence of renewed faith in free enterprise 
came from Reserve Bank of India Governor H. V. R. Iengar, 
close friend and adviser to Prime Minister Nehru. Disavowing 
the tepid brand of socialism long preached by Nehru, Iengar 
emphasized that India is looking to private capital and free 
enterprise to develop its resources and industrialize the nation. 

Good Will & Good Sense. Face to face with Westerners over 
San Francisco’s famed food, many a dark-skinned delegate dis- 
covered that the capitalist is not the bogeyman pictured by the 
anti-capitalists (see The Anti-Capitalist Attitude) but a fellow 
businessman of good will and good sense. Many foreign dele- 
gates happily closed deals between conference sessions (see 
Capital Opportunities ). 

The conference was so successful that Brazilian delegates 
urged a return engagement in their new capital city Brasilia, 
when it is finished. Belgium, Germany, and Italy suggested a 
1959 conference in Europe with a preliminary meeting next 
year. For the week's discussion had demonstrated that capital- 
ism has more to offer the world than cash. Its message: through 
technology, efficient management, research and the brand of 
valor that McGill University’s Dr. David McCord Wright called 
the “energy to venture into uncertainty,” competitive business 
can widen the distribution of goods, realize new sources of 
profit and do both in such fashion as to fortify free societies. 


THE 
POPULATION EXPLOSION 


N ITS massive struggle for a greater share of the world’s 
wealth, mankind’s underprivileged majority is on a colli- 

sion course with the most violent explosion of population in 
world history. Its path was charted in San Francisco by the 
University of California’s Sociologist Kingsley Davis, who is 
also U.S. delegate to the U.N. Population Commission. Warned 
Davis: “Any discussion of future economic development which 
ignores population growth is fallacious.” 

The world’s 2.7 billion population has almost doubled in the 
past 70 years, is expected to redouble every 42 years hereafter, 
and is rapidly approaching the level (top estimate: 7 billion) 
beyond which scientists believe the earth can no longer sustain 
all its inhabitants. “It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
human multiplication has gotten out of hand,” said Sociologist 
Davis, “that this unanticipated situation cannot continue.” 

The Poor Get Poorer. The upsurge, Davis explained, was 
caused not by a rise in birth rates but by a drastic fall in death 
rates. Its most worrisome aspect is that the increase has oc- 
curred primarily in underdeveloped countries where U.S. and 
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U.N. public health programs have warred on such diseases as 
malaria, endemic syphilis and yaws. In Ceylon, for example, 
the death rate has tumbled 34% in one year, 70% in ten years. 
Populations promptly shot up, since birth rates in most of these 
nations remain at their traditionally high level. 

The profound economic and political significance of this run- 
away human inflation is that the two-thirds of mankind who 
live in the world’s underdeveloped countries are now multiply- 
ing twice as fast as in industrialized societies. To support the 
extra population these countries are least able to afford, they 
are forced to consume less and produce more, and are falling 
ever lower in living standards. Said Dr. A. Eugene Staley, 
Stanford Research Institute’s senior international economist: 
“Despite all the vaunted technological and economic progress 
of modern times, there are probably more poverty-stricken 
people in the world today than there were 50 years ago. 

Pakistan to Peoria. While poverty is as old as mankind, a 
new and resentful awareness of poverty on the part of millions 
has become one of the most powerful forces in 20th century 
society. This “revolution of rising expectations,” as Economist 
Staley called it, has only intensified the struggle to seek a more 
abundant life. In India, for example, the market for bicycles is 
booming upward at 30% a year, while shoe sales are rising only 
4%. Explained one village bicycle salesman: “The villagers are 
getting lazy. They don’t want to walk any more; they want 
bicycles.” While modern communications have whetted con- 
sumer appetites in Pakistan as in Peoria, the danger is that 
nations whose production continues to lag far behind their 
hopes of material progress will resort to political extremes that 
will plunge them deeper into want. 

Though governments of underdeveloped countries are under 
constant pressure to achieve economic and social gains, they 
cannot realistically hope to match in a few years the living 
standards built up by Western nations over the centuries. In 
Mexico, for example, noted Dr. David McCord Wright, profes- 
sor of economics and political science at Montreal's McGill 
University, the value of goods and services produced per capita 
in 1955 was $187, v. $2.343 in the U.S. Even to increase the 
per capita gross national product to the present U.S. level by 
r980—when Mexico's population will have doubled—Mexico 
would have to boost national output 2,500% (to $156 billion) 
and invest the astronomical sum of some $400 billion in capital. 
In Burma the same goal would take an 8,900% boost in G.N.P. 

Functionless Fertility. To achieve any lasting solution for 
poverty, underdeveloped nations must thus not only race to 
create enough jobs for the expanding work force but must suc- 
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ceed in boosting per capita gross national product at least 5% 


annually (v. 2.5% for the U.S. in 1957), with up-to-date 
machinery and management methods, hydroelectric energy, 
nuclear power, research to find substitutes for earth's dwindling 
resources. This means also, as Economist Staley urged, that 
governments must be prepared to make a “deep-going transfor- 
mation in methods of work, in education, in administration, 
even in social institutions like the family and religion.” 

In Japan, which supports 91 million people in an area the 
size of Montana, a nine-year-old birth-control program has 
already cut the birth rate almost in half (to 1.2% annually). 
The free world’s most extensive contraception campaign is ex- 
pected to achieve similar results in less industrialized India. A 
major problem facing underdeveloped nations is what scientists 
call “functionless fertility’—the peasant’s tendency to con- 
tinue having large families even when he no longer has to insure 
himself against a high death rate. India’s economic planners 
say their biggest problem is still to convince the agrarian popu- 
lation that with smaller families and more efficient production 
they can greatly increase their standards of living. 


PATHS OF PROGRESS 


USINESSMEN in the U.S. are traditionally leery of govern- 

ment interference in the economy. Nations that have shed 
colonial rule tend to be equally suspicious of capitalism. Thus, 
a prime problem of the San Francisco conference was: Where 
should governments leave off and private enterprise take over 
in developing backward economies? 

World Bank President Eugene Black spoke for most U.S. 
businessmen when he criticized governments for “stifling” pri- 
vate enterprise through state ownership of productive indus- 
tries. Several Asians contended that government financing was 
essential for key industries that do not readily attract private 
investment. But neither Black nor any other speaker at the 
conference argued that an agricultural nation could hope to 
struggle up from poverty until its government has developed 
the basic facilities of an industrial economy: roads, harbors, 
railways, communications, schools, reservoirs, power plants. In 
fact, since private capital is seldom available for such projects, 
the government must foot the bill. Yet, when these industrial 
foundations have been laid, the backward nations with sound 
plans to develop their industries can then mobilize foreign 
and domestic investment and eventually achieve a free enter- 
prise economy. 

Among the nations whose development programs successfully 
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IRAN’S EBTEHAJ 


combine varying degrees of government and private investment: 

Puerto Rico, whose strikingly successful Operation Boot- 
strap has sparked a productive industrial economy that in ten 
years has brought in 500 new industries, created 80,000 jobs, 
boosted per capita income from $264 to $369. Puerto Rico's 
Economic Development Administrator Teodoro Moscoso em- 
phasized that the “key” to his country’s swift rise was the 
original decision to use government funds only to create an 
environment in which private industry could flourish. Said he: 
“What is transforming Puerto Rico is not the money but the 
dynamic productive forces of the U.S. industrial concerns which 
made the investment decisions and are operating the new fac- 
tories. Comparable amounts made as loans or grants would 
have had nowhere near so great an impact.” 

By offering generous tax exemptions to new investors, Oper- 
ation Bootstrap attracted 169 new plants in the first five years 
(v. 19 in the previous five years), is now bringing in ten a 
month. To arguments that Puerto Rico owes its success to its 
position as a low-wage part of the U.S. customs area and to the 
free movement of goods between the island and the U.S., 
Moscoso replied: “Puerto Rico had this same kind of economic 
relationship with the U.S. from 1917 to 1940—and yet nothing 
much happened.” 

Trag, where U.S. technicians hired by the government to 
plan and supervise basic development projects have been 
highly effective ambassadors for free enterprise. The bustling 
nation is spending 70% of its oil revenues (six-year total: 
$1.4 billion) on a development program unparalleled in the 
Middle East (Tre, April 8), has retained Cambridge, Mass.’s 
Arthur D;‘Little, Inc. to plan the nation-shaking transforma- 
tion. Iraq may also seek outside investors to join with Iraqis 
said its Minister of Development Dhia Jafar. He added: 
“Through such projects and through the wonderful technical 
work of outside people such as the Little organization, the 
West will allay old fears and prove that private foreign capital 
can work for the public good.” 

InpIA, one of the biggest potential areas for private invest- 
ment, with a population of 382 million representing one- 
seventh of the world’s population. In a first Five-Year Plan 
that was as “important as the French, Russian or Chinese Rev- 
olutions,” said the Reserve Bank of India’s Governor Haravu 
Varada Raj Iengar, the government’s “main task” was to give 
the peasant “both the feeling that he could improve his stand- 
ard of living, and the resources with which he could attempt 
to do so.” 

India not only boosted agricultural production, but suc- 
ceeded in stimulating demand for a wide variety of consumer 
goods, many of which are now turned out by hundreds of small 
manufacturers throughout the subcontinent. Unfortunately, 
said Iengar, the second Five-Year Plan has run into trouble 
(see Worldwide Inflation), caused a grave shortage of capital. 

For this reason, and despite Prime Minister Nehru’s long- 
time hostility to foreign investors, Banker Iengar came to the 
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conference to plead for private capital. He outlined a “sound, 
severely practical, common-sense” policy in which the govern- 
ment’s role in the economy will be limited strictly to invest- 
ment in basic industry for which private capital is not availa- 
ble. Banker Iengar pointed out that the state-owned industry 
represents only 34% of the total investment in Indian industry, 
and that “for as long as we can foresee,” this proportion would 
not exceed 15% to 20%. Said Iengar: “The private sector is 
playing a dominant role in the Indian economy today and is 
bound to play a dominant role in the future. We are in financial 
difficulty. It is to the private sources that we must look for 
making all the machinery we require, for taking the steps to 
see that ten years from now we do not have to spend precious 
foreign exchange for technical know-how.” 

IRAN, whose two-year-old development program looks ulti- 
mately to a wholly free economy. Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, direc- 
tor of Iran’s Seven-Year Plan Organization, said that his coun- 
try will spend $1.1 billion in oil revenues to build “basic ‘facili- 
ties which will create the climate necessary to stimulate private 
enterprise. Our philosophy is to develop and operate industry 
only when private capital is unable or unwilling to do so.” 
While emphasizing that foreign capital is essential to the. pro- 
gram, Ebtehaj said that the country’s greatest present need is 
for consultants, industrial managers, technicians. “Our need is 
for foreign firms,” said he, “who can identify themselves with 
us in our objectives and our struggles.” 

The need for dedicated advisers and investors was a constant 
theme with Asian and African delegates, resentful of colonial 
exploitation. But Iran’s Ebtehaj pointed up another evil heri- 
tage: the bitter memory of exploitation of the people of under- 
developed countries by their own kind. Free enterprise still 
suffers in Iran, Ebtehaj said, from a “disastrous” experiment 
before World War II. Locally owned textile mills were estab- 
lished. Many small investors bought stock. The big stockhold- 
ers, who exercised control, robbed the mills by overcharging 
for raw cotton they sold to the mills and underpaying for fin- 
ished textiles they bought back from the mills. Not only that, 
said Ebtehaj, but the conditions of labor recalled the early 
phase of the Industrial Revolution. “There was child labor 
working twelve to 14 hours a day for 15¢ and non-payment of 
workers’ health-insurance premiums—or any taxes, for that 
matter.” Though the Iranian government has since moved to 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses, Ebtehaj conceded wist- 
fully that underdeveloped lands need not only capital and tech- 
nical know-how but the fair play traditions embodied in “your 
Common Law.” 

“Is there time?” asked Ebtehaj, echoing a major theme of 
the conference. “Is there time in which to effect these physical 
improvements in the standard of living, and yet to maintain 
the basic freedoms in which all of us here believe? We believe 
there is time—provided that our program in Iran responds to 
the spur of urgency, To such a spirit of urgency and decisive- 
ness we are fully committed.” 
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CAPITAL OPPORTUNITIES 


USINESSMEN never forget that the chief business of busi- 
ness is business. Whether gathered in small groups in the 
crowded lobby of the Fairmont Hotel, over cocktails in hotel 
suites or striding along San Francisco's streets, they found them- 
selves working through the practicability of deals that ringed the 
globe, rang with the names of every free-world currency. 
The little man’s awe of the tycoons soon rubbed off. Prime 
targets such as Nelson Rockefeller, RCA’s David Sarnoff and 
Marcel Palmaro, head of Lehman Bros.’ foreign department, 
were soon being buttonholed by Burmese industrialists, Taiwan 
manufacturers, Brazilian bankers. Projects from underde- 
veloped countries eager for foreign capital were produced by the 


hatful. India is ready to open its great bamboo forest in the 
Mysore province for paper and pulp production if it can get 
$8,500,000 in foreign exchange in return for half ownership. 
India’s Orissa province needs $1,500,000 in foreign capital to 
build a $3,700,000 brick and ceramic factory, which after two 
years should yield a tax-free dividend of 10%. Puerto Rico has 
a private investor who wants capital for a $2,000,000 tire plant. 
Thailand needs a cannery and food-freezing plant. 

Pink Hats for Wooing. Among the busiest hustlers were 
the twelve Burmese delegates, all in their native garb of longyi 
(skirt) and gaung baung (pink gauze cap). Said U Tin U, pri- 
vate businessman and government mining adviser: “I am here 
to woo American miners. I want to convince them of the pos- 
sibilities of exploitation of my country.” He pointed out that 
Burma's government-sponsored Foreign Investment Act, which 


WORLDWIDE INFLATION 


THE businessmen of the world, 
meeting in San Francisco, the 
world’s prime economic problem is infla- 
tion. The economic disease may be rela- 
tively mild, as in the U.S., where prices 
have risen 3.6% in a year after staying 
level for four years. Or it may be viru- 
lent, as in Brazil, where living costs have 
risen at a rate of 20% a year for the 
past six years. None of the conference 
representatives had any trouble naming 
the chief causes: 1) the desire of every- 
one to consume goods faster than pro- 
duction—and the productivity of labor 
—can be increased, and 2) the urge of 
underdeveloped nations to industrialize 
too fast for their capital resources. 
India, for example, had a successful 
$4 billion five-year industrialization plan 
that ended in 1955 after increasing na- 
tional income 17.5%, per capita income 
10.5%, industrial output 38%. Then In- 
dia decided to launch a second, $10 bil- 
lion expansion plan. But the expected 
foreign capital was not available, and 
costs turned out to be grossly underes- 
timated. With the government forced to 
cut imports to save foreign exchange, 
food prices have risen 16% in six 
months. India’s neighbor, Pakistan, is 
not much better off. Once the bread- 
basket of undivided India, Pakistan had 
virtually no industry. In the struggle to 
industrialize, Pakistan raised industrial 
output 285% between 1950 and 1955. 
But so much land was shifted out of 
wheat into such crops as cotton and 
jute for export (to get the foreign cur- 
rency needed to industrialize) that Paki- 
stan has to import grain for her rising 
population. Now with cotton prices 
down, throwing its foreign trade out of 
balance and forcing a cut in imports, 
prices in Pakistan have risen 20% in 
six months. 
e 
While India’s and Pakistan's inflation 
is due to their laudable, if overambi- 
tious, efforts to expand their industry, 
Indonesia can plead no such saving ex- 
cuse. Indonesia has had a 59%, cost-of- 
living rise since 1953. largely because 
the government is so intent on exter- 
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minating the last vestiges of colonialism 
that it is likely to destroy every profit- 
able form of enterprise in the process. 
Indonesia has failed to pass a mining- 
and-oil-exploration law that would bring 
in new foreign companies, will offer no 
assurances against confiscation of new 
capital. Indonesia’s legislature has or- 
dered a 35-hour week, though per capita 
income is an estimated 15% below the 
level under The Netherlands’ rule, and 
the population is rising 50% faster than 
production. 

In the older nations the inflationary 
pattern varies. In Australia, also trying 
to expand too far too fast, prices have 
doubled since World War II, while wages 
have risen 160%. The government, in 
alarm, finally began to choke back on 
credit, raise taxes and cut down on pub- 
lic spending. Not even conservative, 
thrifty Denmark has escaped inflation. 
Denmark has a per capita income of 
$807. above average for Europe. Re- 
cently the Danes discovered that they 
were living too well. Lulled by the eager 
world market for their dairy products, 
bacon, beer, machinery and ships, they 
let wages, prices and production costs 
rise so high that they no longer are com- 
petitive in their old markets. Neverthe- 
less, unions pressed successfully last year 
for higher wages despite the fact that 
unemployment was up to 10%, thus 
helping drive up prices. 

es 

In many countries, such as the U.S. 
and France, the growing practice of ty- 
ing wage rates to the cost of living, 
either by government decree or union- 
employer contract, gives speed and add- 
ed momentum to the wage-price spiral. 
Formerly there was a time lag before 
wages adjusted to prices, during which 
time the price rise might be reversed, 
making a wage rise unnecessary. To- 
day the process is automatic. One coun- 
try questioning the practice is Fin- 
land. There escalator wages are con- 
sidered a major cause of the inflation 
that is so severe that the Finmark had 
to be devalued on Sept. 15 from 231 
to 320 to the U.S. dollar. Now the Finns 
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are trying to hold the line on wages. 

The European country that has done 
the best job of holding down inflation 
is Germany (see Fore1Gn News), whose 
cost-of-living index rose only 6% since 
1953, while production increased 60%. 
With far fewer economic strains to con- 
tend with, Switzerland has held to a 5% 
rise. Britain has had a 16% rise in that 
time, now hopes its “hard pound” poli- 
cy, expressed in courageously raising the 
discount rate from 5% to 7%, will 
finally check inflation, permit Britain to 
build up the gold and dollar reserves it 
needs to act as banker for the sterling 
area. In Asia, Japan has creditably held 
its inflation since 1953 to 9%, and re- 
cently the Bank of Japan, the govern- 
ment’s central bank, further tightened 
up on money by raising the discount 
rate from 7.3% to 8.4%. 

e 

Recognizing that the inflation prob- 
lem is not identical in every country, 
Dr. Weldon B. Gibson of Stanford Re- 
search Institute, conference co-director, 
pointed out in summing up round-table 
discussions: “In the highly industrialized 
areas the problem of wage increases run- 
ning ahead of gains in productivity, to- 
gether with other rigidities in the eco- 
nomic structure, places a heavy burden 
on classical financial measures for [ con- 
trolling] inflationary pressures.” Some 
conference delegates doubted that the 
classical anti-inflation remedies such as 
tight money will work in these coun- 
tries. But “for the newly developing 
countries,” ‘said Gibson, “there was a 
general agreement that inflation origi- 
nates mainly from the urgency of devel- 
opment, and hence is more nearly of 
classical nature.’ Here, classical rem- 
edies such as controlling the money 
supply can hold inflation in bounds nec- 
essary to keep from frightening invest- 
ment away. Whatever is done, the con- 
ferees were fully agreed that inflation 
will be a worldwide problem for a long 
time to come. The solution, said Gib- 
son, “calls for a combination of eco- 
nomic realism, political courage and a 
strong faith in the future.” 
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is expected to be passed early next year, will open up the 
country’s nationalized lead, coal, zinc, tungsten and tin mines 
to private operation on a lease from the government. U Tin 
U himself has applied for the Lone Chang zinc mine, an- 
nounced that he was willing and able to put 200,000 Burmese 
kyats ($16,000) into its development, wants a foreign partner. 

From Taiwan came Feng-Jang Leu, managing director of the 
China Artificial Fiber Corp. in Tapei, which manufactures five 
tons of rayon filament a day, netted some 20% on its $2,000,- 
000 gross last year. He wants a backer with $1,000,000 to build 
a mill that will*produce 15 tons a day of fiber, his raw material, 
thus fill his own needs and those of other Taiwan firms. 

Profits in Bottles. Some projects were agreed on in short 
order. One notable example: a syndicate to finance a $9,000,- 
ooo pulp-and-paper mill in Pernambuco, Brazil, set up by 
Norbert A. McKenna, partner in Wall Street’s Reynolds & Co., 
and Roberto de Oliveira Campos, representing Brazil's National 
Economic Development Bank. And for some doubters, some 
of the best evidence of the opportunities for foreign invest- 
ments comes from U.S. and Canadian businessmen who were 
stationed or have traveled abroad. Among the most persuasive: 
@ Pretty, smartly gowned Mrs. Robert North, 37, now sec- 
retary of the American Chamber of Commerce in Thailand, 
who went there as the wife of a Hollywood screen writer in 
1950. She stayed on after his death to run her own bottling 
and solid carbon dioxide works by putting up $10,000 herself, 
raising the other $150,000 in local funds. Worth of her business 
today: $350,000. Yearly profit: upwards of $30,000. 

@ William L. Graham, 46, back from starting a brush fire for 
capitalism with his modest Private Enterprises Inc. in India 
(Time, Aug. 12), who in three days in San Francisco lined up a 
U.S. fund of $250,000 and got an offer from Indian Industrialist 
and Banker G. D. Birla to match the sum, thus making half a 
million dollars available for small business ventures in India. 
@ William Augustus Richardson Jr., 37, round-the-world Ca- 
nadian mining and prospecting share operator (Time, Feb. 4), 
who lined up so many interesting possibilities that he is taking 
off on a firsthand inspection trip to Japan, New Caledonia, 
Australia, Indonesia, Burma and Thailand. He said he can raise 
$200 million if the mining ventures pan out. Among the pos- 
sibilities: a $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 deal with Bulent Yazici, 
executive vice president of Turkey's Industrial Development 
Bank, to build Turkey’s first chrome-plating mill’ 


THE ANTI-CAPITALIST 
ATTITUDE 


NE OF the biggest barriers in the way of foreign invest- 

ment in the world’s underdeveloped countries is not to 
be found in the tariff regulations or the laws governing the 
convertibility of currency. It exists instead in the minds and 
emotions of those who need foreign investment most. But be- 
cause they often tend to equate it with roth century-style 
colonialism, they are reluctant to accept it. 

This point of view, amounting in some instances almost to a 
sort of folklore, has come to be known as the anti-capitalist 
attitude. In San Francisco last week, in a succession of thought- 
ful, analytical speeches, representatives from the underdevel- 
oped nations explained some of the reasons behind the attitude. 

Misconceptions & Misunderstandings. “The existence of the 
so-called anti-capitalist attitude,” said Miguel Cuaderno, gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank of the Philippines, ‘may be attributed 
to misconceptions, or to the lack of understanding of the con- 
ditions, motives and aspirations of the people in the newly 
developing countries of the world. Considering the magnitude 
of the capital needed by underdeveloped areas, it is surprising 
that some of these less-developed countries appear to be reluc- 
tant or even opposed to foreign investment. This attitude has 
given rise to the belief that these countries are anti-capitalist.” 

Cuaderno himself is firmly convinced that free enterprise 
would bring backward countries more benefits than state- 
controlled economic systems. “Why, then, it may be asked, 
should the freedom-loving people of some underdeveloped 
countries entertain any misgivings about the capitalist or free- 
enterprise system?” The chief reason, said Cuaderno, is that 
they remember the years of foreign domination under the 
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colonial system. Actually, said Cuaderno, the underdeveloped 
countries are not anti-capitalist at all; they are just national- 
istic—and understandably so. They want to be the bosses of 
their own industries. They prefer loans from foreign govern- 
ments to foreign investments because they see less danger of 
losing control of their plants. Cuaderno’s own partial solution: 
foreign investment on a joint-venture basis. 

National Pride. Banker Cuaderno was heartily seconded by 
Minocher Masani, an Independent member of the Indian Par- 
liament, longtime adviser to the famed Tata Sons, Ltd. and one 
of India’s best-known and most widely respected capitalists. 
“National pride,” said Masani, ‘demands that one should 
catch up, if not with the prosperity of the U.S. or Canada, 
at least with that of France or Italy. The Asian intellectual 
casts his eyes around for some method by which his country 
can pull itself up almost overnight by its bootstraps. Only too 
often, Communism is not to him the brave new world that the 
Western utopians saw in the ‘30s, but a practical expedient 
by means of which a poor nation can ruthlessly mobilize its 
manpower and resources so as to attain economic strength, mil- 
itary power and, consequently, the esteem of the world. 

“Government policies in the countries of Asia and Africa 
vary a great deal,” Masani said, “but they inevitably reflect 
fear of losing their newly won independence and impatience to 
cease being among the world’s forgotten peoples. Sometimes 
these policies are marked by a certain amount of doctrinaire 
thinking and preconceptions that are a hangover of a period 
when power and responsibility were denied to the sons of the 
soil. Insofar as foreign investment is concerned, the door is 
open, but it is true that no one waits at the door with open arms, 

“Tt would be unrealistic to ignore the fact that certain acts 
of the governments of these newly freed countries give rise to 
diffidence and hesitation among potential investors abroad. So 
mistakes are being made. But who doesn’t make mistakes? 
The very basis of democracy is indeed the right of every people 
to make mistakes and pay for them in the hope that they 
may not be repeated. You will not, I hope, consider it an 
impertinence if I ask whether you, who exercise this right so 
freely in your own country, will wish to deny it to others?” 

Insurance Policy. “May I take this liberty of suggesting 
that every American who invests in countries like mine is, 
whether he knows it or not, taking out an insurance policy for 
his children’s benefit? Intercontinental trade and economic 
cooperation may after all prove to be the best safeguard 
against the intercontinental missile. 

“I myself,” said Capitalist Masani, “hold the view that the 
country that gives a grant or loan has a right to attach condi- 
tions which in its opinion make for honest, efficient and produc- 
tive use of the assistance. On the other hand, there should 
be nothing done that appears to question the right of a coun- 
try democratically to determine the structure of its own in- 
dustry or economy. Any suggestion that an attempt is made 
to export a country’s economic philosophy is one that needs 
to be scrupulously eschewed.” 
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THE CAPITALIST 
MAGNA CARTA 


ERMANN JosEF ABs, director of the powerful Deutsche 
H Bank of Frankfurt and a personal adviser to Germany's 
Economic Minister Ludwig Erhard (see cover), is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the most influential spokesmen for the dy- 
namic and prosperous German Federal Republic. In San Fran- 
cisco, where he celebrated his 56th birthday last week during 
the I.I.D.C. conference, stocky Hermann Abs also emerged as 
an incisive spokesman for Western capitalism everywhere. 

It was Hermann Abs, in a speech titled “The Safety of 
Capital,” who produced the most widely applauded concrete 
proposal of the conference. What Abs proposed is the creation 


of an International Convention, backed by an international 
Court of Arbitration, which would establish an effective and 
enforceable rule of law for private foreign investment, pro- 
tecting investors and recipient nations alike. 

Guatemala & Suez. The need for such protection was plain- 
ly spelled out by Banker Abs. Said he: “The statistics show 
that private investors in capital-exporting countries preferably 
invest in areas where they find preconditions legally and psy- 
chologically favorable . . . Examples of violations of private 
foreign rights, both in highly developed and less developed 
countries, are known to us all. Among the more recent are the 
methods applied in nationalizing properties of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., in expropriating the United Fruit Co. prop- 
erties by Guatemala, and finally in expropriating the Suez 
Canal.” Abs also cited instances of indirect interferences 
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ROUND the world, the chances for 
investment abound (see Capital Op- 
portunities). But too often there is no 
capital to invest. As President Marcus 
Wallenberg of Stockholm’s Enskilda 
Bank pointed out to the conference dele- 
gates, the demands for investment funds 
have far outrun the savings from which 
the capital must come. 

The rate of capital formation (i.e., 
reinvested savings) is easiest to express 
as a percentage of gross national prod- 
uct. On this basis the U.S. saves 17%, 
the same as France, and slightly more 
than Britain’s 15%. But West Germany 
saves 22%, Canada 24%, Peru 21%, 
Austria 24%, Iceland 31%, Norway 
29%, Israel 22%, Japan and Italy 20%, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land 34%. On the other hand, Chile 
saves only 8%, the Philippines 7%, In- 
donesia 5%, and many other underde- 
veloped countries even less. A rule of 
thumb is that any country with a rising 
population must save at least 10% of 
its current production for investment if 
it hopes to make progress in raising the 
living standard of its people. If a nation 
saves from 10% to 15%, it can expand 
rapidly. 


° 

To Banker Wallenberg, one of the 
chief reasons undeveloped countries to- 
day cannot find the foreign capital once 
readily supplied is that the savings in 
the industrialized countries are too low 
for the need. With money short all over, 
they have had to tighten up on credit 
and interest rates to check inflation, 
bringing on a survival-of-the-fittest com- 
petition among borrowers. Therefore, 
“projects with relatively low earning 
power are cut off.” 

Furthermore, said Wallenberg. “pres- 
ent rapid technical development has cre- 
ated new domestic investment oppor- 
tunities on an increasing scale. This by 
itself tends to keep more money than 
usual at home in these industrial areas. 
At the same time, the normal outflow 
of capital to underdeveloped countries 
is discouraged by political uncertainties, 
threats of nationalization and transfer- 
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SHORTAGE OF MONEY 


of-earnings difficulties—conditions that 
are more characteristic of underdevel- 
oped countries than of advanced.” 

Cranking up the printing presses is no 
solution, says Wallenberg. It would 
simply cheapen currencies. Neither are 
proposals such as are made in some 
undeveloped countries for huge new gov- 
ernment income taxes that would be 
used eventually to pay pensions, would 
be invested meanwhile in new enter- 
prises. Business and labor groups would 
simply add such taxes to their selling 
price and wages, concentrate on “take- 
home pay” and “profit after taxes.” 
Worse yet, says Wallenberg, voluntary 
savings would dry up or seek sanctu- 
ary abroad. 

But governments can stimulate sav- 
ings by limiting tax rates and halting 
government encroachment into private 
business. Specifically, he suggested that 
income taxes should not be levied on 
money that people save. “It must pay 
to save and to work.” 


° 

Despite the worldwide clamor for 
more capital, the international flow of 
investment money is on the increase. 
In 1956 Britain exported $560 million 
in long-term credit, almost entirely to 
countries in the sterling bloc. The Bene- 
lux countries (Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) quadrupled 
their capital exports between 1953 and 
1956—ftom $86 million to $343 million. 
In the same period, West Germany’s 
investment capital exports also quadru- 
pled—from $23 million to $96 million. 
And Japanese capital exports have risen 
nearly six times since 1953—from $2,- 
300,000 to $13.2 million. Net U.S. ex- 
ports of longterm private capital rose 
from $1.3 billion to $3.2 billion in 1956. 
In addition, U.S. banks and other finan- 
cial institutions lent an additional $725 
million to finance trade and capital ex- 
pansion abroad. Other new U.S. private 
investment, such as oil development and 
exploration costs and reinvested foreign 
profits, probably brought the total U.S. 
investment last year to more than $5 
billion. On top of this was U.S. foreign 
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economic aid amounting to around $2.2 
billion more. 

But the underdeveloped countries can 
do much more than they are doing to 
supply capital. Robert L. Garner, pres- 
ident of the International Finance Corp. 
—set up by member nations of the 
World Bank to invest in private enter- 
prise around the world—feels that “the 
major part of capital must come from 
local sources. The frequent assertion 
that there is no local capital usually 
means that it is in a few rich hands, 
much of it reposing abroad. Due to 
political ferment, inflation or other 
causes resulting in lack of confidence, 
the owners are reluctant to invest in 
business in their own countries.” 


e 

To make this idle capital go to work, 
says Garner, nations must stabilize their 
politics and their currencies, gradually 
shift from individual and family enter- 
prises to joint stock companies, pass 
new business incorporation laws and se- 
curities regulations aimed at achieving 
fair treatment of minority stockholders. 
Then, with more and more local citizens 
holding securities in local corporations, 
the new nations would soon need mar- 
kets for buying and selling securities. 
In other words, each backward country 
must create its own indigenous capital- 
ist system. 

If this is done, Garner predicted, the 
same conditions and opportunities that 
induce local businessmen and investors 
to set up new enterprises and expand 
existing ones will likewise attract for- 
eign business and capital. Local and 
foreign business will grow together, al- 
though this will require a big change of 
heart by local businessmen, many of 
whom are “far from receptive to the 
newcomer from abroad, fearing compe- 
tition to their often monopolistic and 
inefficient businesses.” Yet, concluded 
Banker Garner, the fact is that “all good 
business flourishes in a growing econo- 
my. Alert local interests will recognize 
the advantages from the introduction of 
experience, skills and capital, often com- 
bining with them to mutual benefit.” 
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GERMANY'S ABS 


with the rights of private foreign capital. Among them: the 
withholding of essential raw materials, the refusal of import 
licenses and excessive taxation. 

Abs made careful note of what he called “the well-known 
attitude of some less developed countries, according to which 
the Western world is actually obliged to pay for the advance- 
ment of their economies, out of its own pocket, so to speak, 
and entirely without return.” Under this kind of arrangement, 
said Abs, “the U.S., when still an undeveloped country, might 
also have demanded from Europe free contributions for indus- 
trialization and similar purposes.” 

The U.S., Abs said, “owes its present economic position 
exclusively to its own efforts and labors during the develop- 
ment period, to its unobjectionable debtor's morale and the 
unfailing respect for foreign rights.” He cited the refusal of 
some nations at the recent Organization of American States 
conference (Tre, Aug. 26) to grant compensation in case of 
expropriation of foreign assets as an example of the attitude 
that “makes one wonder whether this strange attitude will not 
have serious consequences for the countries in question.” 

Proper Protection. How may foreign private investors be 
properly protected? Said Abs: “There is only one means apt to 
implement such protection, and that is an International Con- 
vention by which all contracting parties, both typical capital- 
export and capital-import countries, undertake to treat foreign 
capital and other foreign interests fairly and without discrim- 
ination and to abstain from direct or indirect illegal inter- 
ferences with such investment. 

“Such convention, which I may call a Magna Carta for the 
protection of foreign interests, should provide for the establish- 
ment of a special international court of arbitration which 
would have the task to determine whether cases brought before 
it involve violation of [these] principles. I could well imagine 
that in case of particularly serious violations of the principles 
of the Magna Carta, the court of arbitration will be entitled 
by the terms of the treaty to oblige the member countries to 
refuse new private or public loans and credits to be granted to 
the country in default.” 

Back to the Ninctics? Though Abs’s proposal was attacked 
immediately by some of the smaller debtor nations (“a return 
to the Gay Nineties,” said Cuba’s Guillermo Belt), most of 
the reaction was enthusiastic in brisk discussions at conference 
round-table meetings. Joseph Rosenblatt of Salt Lake City’s 
Eimco Corp. expressed the opinion held by many Western 
investors. Said he: “It’s not so much that the rules be favor- 
able by our experience here in the U.S., but that they be 
certain—and reliable.” 

In the give-and-take of round-table argument, Banker Abs 
himself was his own best protagonist. “The developing coun- 
tries,’ he said, “would run away from the rest of the field if 
they would offer to enter such an international convention.” 
Abs said lawyers are already working on a draft of his plan; he 
hopes it may be ready by the end of the year. 
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NEW IDEAS 
FOR INVESTMENT 


OW can we capitalize on the inherent desire of people all 

over the world that things should be done, wherever they 
can be done, by private enterprise?” This fundamental question 
was raised by David Lilienthal, onetime chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, now a consultant to foreign gov- 
ernments on their own development programs, Along with such 
far-reaching solutions as the Magna Carta of investment capi- 
tal’s rights proposed by Germany’s Hermann Abs and the 
world-investment-guarantee plan proposed by Vice President 
Richard Nixon, the delegates had some ideas of their own on 
how to speed private investment. Among them: 
@ Ceylon’s Chelliah Loganathan, head of his country’s Central 
Bank, urged each underdeveloped country to establish its own 
Development Savings Bank. Depositors would be encouraged to 
save by making the money they put in the bank exempt from 
income taxes. But if such voluntary funds were inadequate, 
deductions would be made from payrolls in return for stock 
in new enterprises. In effect, the development bank would 
operate like an investment trust in the U.S., diffusing stock 
ownership over the maximum number of depositors and elim- 
inating the risk of a bad investment that might wipe out 
a single investor's capita]. 
India’s Minocher Masani pointed to the success of India’s 
Forum of Free Enterprise—a voluntary association of enlight- 
ened businessmen to tell the local people how responsible, 
creative capitalism works in other countries. 
@ Tokyo’s Taizo Ishizaka, president of the Japanese Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations and president of the Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Co., suggested an international agency to 
exchange technical know-how and services, thus promote indus- 
trial development and combat anti-foreignism in backward 
countries. In much of the world, said Ishizaka, there is still .a 
blind prejudice that “capitalism leads to imperialism” and 
alien rule. 
@ Germany’s Berthold Beitz, general manager of Krupp Indus- 
tries, suggested that the job of economic world uplift is too big 
for the investors of any one country, instead proposed that 
investors form a multi-nation investment association in much 
the same manner that six individual contracting companies 
joined together to build the Hoover Dam. Such pooling, said 
Industrialist Beitz, would provide “a great new source of 
investment capital.” It would be a private world bank that 
would receive and that would lend local currencies for invest- 
ment anywhere in the world. 
@ A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany emphasized ¢hat 
“American labor believes that private enterprise has been and 
can be a great force for economic and social progress.” To 
increase its effectiveness in helping underdeveloped nations, 
Meany suggested 1) an International Investment Code under 
which nations receiving private capital or governmental tech- 
nical assistance would guarantee investors against arbitrary 
treatment; 2) a multi-billion-dollar International Consumers 
Credit Fund to underwrite long-term installment purchasing 
of consumer goods. 


THE MISSION 


S the conference delegates headed home this week, they 
re took with them the satisfaction of a job well done, the 
exhilaration of a bigger task worth tackling. Free enterprise 
had re-examined and rediscovered its inherent sense of mission. 
Its creed was laid down by Keynoter Eugene Black: 

“Give us the right atmosphere, and we will sow towns and 
cities in place of theories, and place enterprise and production 
above politics. We will show you how to achieve in peace a 
much fuller independence than it is possible to win on the bat- 
tlefield or across the negotiating table. Without sacrificing the 
rich spiritual qualities of your ancient traditions, let us show 
you how to build a better material life. We will carry forward 
this historical revolution in the way that people evetywhere 
most long for—the way of better living standards of individual 
liberty and justice, and of cooperation among nations in the 
maintenance of peace.” 
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From the world’s most famous bottle, 


the world’s most famous whisky... 


perfected more than three centuries ago. 





BACKSTAGE 


Part of the fun of phoni is that it is so 
easy, so sure...so simple, That’s why you’d 
be amazed if you went backstage in a Bell 


telephone central office. 


Here you'd see row on row of 11-foot high 
racks of switches made by Western Electric. 
For you to dial even a local call, thousands of 
them must work together perfectly — and we 
build them to do just that. 

The fact that you can take for granted the 
dependability of this equipment plus the 
wires, cable and the telephones themselves 
is our greatest pride as the manufacturing 
and supply unit of the Bell System, a position 
of trust we have had for 7 
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ENGINEERS : 
LOOKING FOR 
A CAREER? 


Today, Western Electric seeks graduate 
engineers to be responsible for a wide 
variety of challenging assignments. Op- 
portunities exist in each of the fields 
shown below: 


ANALYSIS FOR MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


























Machine and tool requirements _____._ ©} i 
Space requirements pea 
Test facility requirements i] 
Personnel requirements foes 
Power, light and heat requirements Q 
Row material requirements os —_ 
Procedures and processes. © aah 
Time and motion studies pan 
Study of manufacturing problems ——_____ 
Quolity control oe 
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Equipment requirements 6 
Power and cable requirements 8 
DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN 
New machines ond tools comm | 
Material handling methods © 2x 
New equipment and processes —_. ©) 
Repair shop methods O} 
Testing facilities 6 
Testing methods +] 
Job evaluation studies brane B 
Wage incentive studies —_, 
Production control studies —— 
Improved chemical processes oh 
Metal and alloy applications oh” 
Raw material test procedures och— 
Field service to military —______ q 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 





EDUCATION 


| Levelheaded Individualist 





| In the 15 months since hearty, hail- | 


| fellow Robert Gordon Sproul, 66, an- 
nounced that he would retire as president 
of the University of California in July 
1958, the university’s board of regents 
has scoured the entire nation for a suc- 
| cessor, Last week they looked in their 
own backyard—and picked balding, mild- 
mannered Clark Kerr, 46, since 1952 the 
able and popular chancellor of the cam- 
| pus at Berkeley. 
| A graduate of Swarthmore, with a 
Ph.D. from California, Kerr joined the 





Joe Rosenthal—San Francisco Chronicle 
CALIFORNIA'S KERR 
"Freedom requires conflict." 





; . ; 
faculty in 1945 as head of the Institute 


of Industrial Relations. He quickly be- 
came one of the state’s top labor arbiters, 
held a long string of Government posts. 
During the university's bitter battle over 
the loyalty oath (Time, June 27, 1949 


the mediator, As a member of the fac- 
ulty committee on privilege and tenure, 
he was largely responsible for protecting 
facultymen from unfair persecution and 
dismissal, but he went about his job in 
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Write: Engineering Personne! Supervisor, Room 1036, 
Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Major manufacturing plants located at Chicago | 
ond Decatur, Ill., Kearny, N. J., Baltimore, Md., | 
Indianapolis, Ind., Allentown, Pa., Winston-Salem, 

N. C., Buffalo, N. Y., North Andover, Mass., | 
Omaha, Neb. Also Teletype Corp., Chicago 14, Ill, | 
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so levelheaded a manner that he was able 
to placate even the most dichard conserv- 
atives on the board and in the legislature. 
By the time the American Association of 
University Professors got ready to censure 
the university, he was able to declare the 
move “unjustified and singularly inappro- 
priate."’ He angered some alumni by refus- 
ing to give large subsidies to athletes 
(“hired gladiators,” he called them), but 
for five years he managed to keep his big 
(19,000) campus prosperous and happy. 

As president, Kerr will not only head 
the university's present eight campuses, 








et seq.), he proved himself every inch | 





but will supervise the building of two 
more, which the regents approved last | 





Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


In the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
- TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On. the Goflt, Coast. 


be HOTELS 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


? TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 
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NO 
GETTING 
AWAY 
FROM 
IT! 









Here’s the Army’s answer 
to a major problem in U.S. defense, 
Hawk, recently-revealed missile, 
hunts and destroys invading aircraft 
even at tree-top altitudes! 














Raytheon radars of unique design give 
Hawk its amazing low-level ability in the 
blind zone of conventional radars. 








This aptly named 16-foot missile is 
launched from fixed installations for the 
defense of U.S. cities. Highly mobile, Hawk 
can also travel with fast-moving land forces, 
or be carried by helicopter or plane. 


Raytheon, with more than a decade “a 
of pioneering in guided missiles, is prime 
contractor for the complete Hawk 

weapon system. 





Excellence in Electronics - 
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RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM 54, MASS. | 
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week. He will have to make provisions 
for an expected enrollment of 90,000 by 
1970. But more important to his scattered 
facultymen is the kind of person Clark 
Kerr is—a constant critic of the Organiza- 


| tion Man, of the cult of “factory sociolo- 
| gy.” of all those who would place security 
| and serenity above free enterprise, whether 


economic or academic. “Freedom,” he once 
wrote, “has some costs, it is true, but in 
our eagerness to eliminate these costs we 
can, eliminate freedom itself. What we 
must realize is that freedom requires con- 
flict—conflict within the rules of the game 
—but conflict nonetheless.” 


Put Up—or Shut Up 


It was a familiar enough warning, but 
seldom had it been sounded with greater 
urgency. The cost of accommodating the 
college population of the future will be 
so high, said President Lee A. DuBridge 
of Caltech last week, that the American 
people will either have to put up more 
money—or shut up about sending their 
kids to college. 

By 1972, said DuBridge, the number 
of youngsters old enough to enter college 
will be up 75% to 4,000,000. “The frac- 
tion of these youngsters who wish to enter 
college is also rising, so that enrollments 
in the nation as a whole will surely be 
doubled . . . We must not only double 
the capacity in 15 years of a plant that 
we have taken 300 years to build, but we 
must pay for it in 1957 dollars, not 1857 
dollars. It will take $1 billion a year for 
the next 15 years just to build the neces- 
sary buildings . . . And the annual oper- 
ating costs will also rise from $3 billion 
a year today to $6 billion or possibly 
$8 billion by 1972.” 

Where will the money come from? 
“Unfortunately,” said DuBridge, “the 
American people are not used to having 
the student and his parents pay directly 
the full cost of higher education. They 
are used to having it provided practically 
free at the state institutions and for from 


| one to two-thirds of the actual cost at 


private institutions.” Private tuitions can 
be raised only so high, for most Amer- 
icans will look at the new figures ‘and 
quickly decide to go to a state university 
or college instead—and let Mr. Taxpayer 
pay the bill. So [he] is going to get stuck 
anyway. He can take his choice whether 
voluntarily to direct part of his funds to 
private institutions or let the state tax 
away an even larger amount for expansion 
of state institutions. . . 

““Now this is not a situation that the 


| colleges themselves are responsible for. 


We college people may be doing the 
shouting—but it was the American peo- 
ple, as a whole, who decided to have 
more babies and who decided that they 
would see to it that those babies went 
to college. All we in the colleges are doing - 
is saying to the American people that, 
while they are quite within their rights in 
having babies and in wanting them to go 
to college, they will have to pay the cost 
just as they pay for their automobiles 
and refrigerators—yes, on the installment 
plan, too, if that is necessary.” 
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MEDICINE 





Exit Two-Step? 


Commonest medical complaint of the 
U.S. tourist is diarrhea, which may be 
a simple, short-lived discomfort or, in 
the form of amoebic dysentery, a severe, 
life-threatening disease. Last week, though 
Mexicans stoutly insist that their country 
is not so bad as others to the south, 
Mexico City’s local government took a 
major step toward eliminating what 
variously known as turista, the Aztec two- 
step, and Montezuma’s revenge. In the 
capital’s big, sparkling new Jamaica Mar- 
ket, and in a dozen smaller ones, watchful 






DISINFECTING VEGETABLES AT MExico City 
More antiseptic, less sa 


health inspectors installed a rigorous sys- 
tem of spraying fruits and vegetables with 
a chemical named Mobidin (containing 
colloidal silver and copper). The chemical, 
it is claimed, kills every germ in sight. 

Actually, besides germs in water and 
food, doctors indict other villains, includ- 
ing the oil used in cooking, hot seasonings, 
even climate, altitude and just plain over- 
eating. Mexicans, among whom dysentery 
is endemic, use such home-grown remedies 
as guava juice and seeds, guava-leaf tea, 
pear Medically more ac- 
cepted remedies: bismuth and paregoric 
or in well-diagnosed cases under a doc- 
tor’s care, the newer antibiotics. Currently 
popular is a new nonprescription tablet 
made by Ciba Pharmaceuticals called 
Entero-Vioform (an antiseptic containing 
A lot of these treatments, Mexi- 
cans hope 
a result of the chemical warfare in the 
markets. Everyone was cheering the cam- 
paign last week except the vegetable ven- 
dors. Their complaint: the disinfectant 
withers the outer leaves of lettuce and 
romaine heads, making them highly anti- 
septic but less salable. 


cactus seeds. 


iodine ). 
may become unnecessary as 
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Transplanted Hearts 

Many a surgeon dreams of the day 
when, like the mechanic faced with a 
worn-out fuel pump, he will be able to 





| Only Viceroy 


dip into a bank of human spare parts 


and fix up his patient with a replacement 
for-an ailing organ—even one so vital to 
life as a kidney or the heart itself. So 
far, apart from the difficulty of obtaining 
such spare organs, two obstacles have 
seemed insuperable: 1) the surgical diffi- 
culties of making all the necessary blood- 
vessel connections in time, and 2) the 
immune reaction which causes a recipient 


“a! 





an Guzman 


= JAMAICA MARKET 
able. 





to manufacture antibodies that destroy 


any foreign blood-containing tissue. Last | 


week the American College of Surgeons 
meeting in Atlantic City heard reports 
of encouraging progress toward over- 
coming both obstacles. 

Hearts have been transplanted from 
one dog to another and have taken over 
the job of pumping the recipient animal’s 
blood, reported Dr. Watts R. Webb, who 
worked on the project with Dr. Hector S. 
Howard at the University of Mississippi. 
The heart alone would be too difficult to 
move, said Dr. Webb, because of the 
many blood-vessel connections to the 
lungs. So his team tried transplanting the 
heart in combination with both lungs 
and then with the left lung only. 

Dog to Dog. Their method: in the an- 
esthetized donor animal, after the heart’s 
major blood vessels were closed, the or- 
gans perfused with a solution to 
wash out all blood which might later cause 
clotting. Then the organs were cut out and 
stored in a preservative solution at 40° F. 
while the recipient dog was prepared. This 
animal was hooked up to a_ heart-lung 
machine which did its blood pumping and 


were 





gives you 


20,000 
FILTER TRAPS 
FOR THAT 
SMOOTHER TASTE 


AN ORDINARY FILTER 


Half as many filter traps in the other two 
largest-selling filter brands! In Viceroy, 
20,000 filter traps . . . fwice as many... 
for smoother taste! 


THE VICEROY FILTER 


The simplified drawings above show the 
difference .. . show that Viceroy’s 20,000 
filter traps are actually twice as many 
as the ordinary filter! 


Twice as many filter traps - 
as the other two largest- 4 ~ 
selling filter brands! 


Compare! Viceroy 
gives you 20,000 filter 
traps—twice as many 
as the other two larg- 
est-selling filter 
brands—for that 
smoother taste! 
Plus—finest-quality 
leaf tobacco, Deep- 
Cured for extra 
smoothness! 

Get Viceroy! 20,000 
filter traps, for the 
smoothest taste of all! 


© 1957, Brown & Williamson To lacee Corp. 
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BRANDY 


BENEDICTINE 


There is only one proper blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with cognac’s superb dryness. 
It is achieved in Benedictine’s own bottled B & B, made 
at Fecamp, France. The result is perfection .. . 
always uniform, always delicious! 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 2 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 
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breathing as long as necessary. Then its 
heart and lung or lungs were cut out and 
discarded. Now the surgeons took the 
chilled organs from the refrigerator and 
implanted them. The aorta had to be sewn 
in place with the utmost care—a time- 
consuming process—but the great veins 
leading into the right heart could be 
hooked up with simple surgical couplings. 

After the heart and both lungs were 
transplanted. Dr. Webb reported, the 
“spare-part” heart soon took over and 
kept beating as long as 28 hours before 
the experiment was abandoned. But the 
animal could not breathe by itself, with- 
out the aid of the lung machine, because 
the transplanted lungs had no nerve con- 
nections. If only the left lung was trans- 
planted, the recipient's right lung. still 
had nerve connections to transmit the 
breathing reflexes. In dogs so treated, the 
transplanted heart beat normally, and the 
unmatched lungs breathed, for as long 


| as 18 hours. 


Man to Man. If the method is ever to 
be tried on a human heart-disease victim, 
where would the spare heart come from? 
Perhaps, suggest the doctors, from an 
accident victim. By keeping heart-lung 
systems chilled for eight hours and get- 
ting them to work again, the surgeons 
have now shown that there would be 
more than enough time for such a surgi- 
cal swap. Indeed, as optimistic Surgeon 
Webb sees it, the one major problem 
remaining is the immune reaction. 

On this score, a husband-wife team 
from Johns Hopkins University, Plastic 
Surgeon Milton T. Edgerton and Chem- 
ist Patricia J. Edgerton report that skin 
grafts from one strain of mice to an- 
other normally died within nine days, 
but could be made to live as long as 38 
days if they were retransplanted several 
times at four-day intervals. This sug- 
gested that an organ donated for spare- 
part use might be conditioned so that it 
would no longer stimulate the recipient's 
system to produce antibodies. And a team 
at the University of Minnesota reported 
on work with rats and rabbits suggesting 
that the recipient might be conditioned 
not to reject transplanted tissues from an- 
other individual. or even another species. 

Said Dr. Webb: “When this problem 
of immunity is overcome. there should be 
no major obstacle to transplanting human 


| hearts, or even using animal hearts in 


humans. It will probably take five to ten 
years, but the surgeons will be ready. 
In fact, I believe we're ready now.” 


. ° 
Flu in Russia 

Russia was in the grip of Asian flu last 
week. Word filtered through the Soviet 
censorship that the widespread epidemic 
has hit the great cities of western Russia 
as well as towns in Siberia and the Cau- 
casus. Leningrad was reported to have 
closed all schools for the first ten grades. 
In Moscow 500 doctors plus extra nurses 
and medical students were assigned to 
hospital duty. Vaccine, though claimed to 
be effective, was admittedly scarce; medi- 
cal workers had top priority; next, those 
in transportation and communications. 
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For the man who’s a “go-getter” as well as the man 
who has gotten there 
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The Electric... 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing’ 


’ 


to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 


Only the IBM “Executive” Electric can help 


make your letters look so dynamic, yet so | Other typewriters 


am all letters 





dignified. Because only the “Executive” has the same 


space, like this— 





“proportional spacing’ —to make letters 
command attention and build prestige. No 


matter what your position, if your letters | is gropertiongl at 

represent your firm, they need and deserve spacing’’ allows OO0000 

the unique quality only the IBM “Execu- pier ns ad own wwwwWw 

tive” Electric typewriter can give them. Lisa ranats | 
ELECTRIC —PREFERRED OVER ALL OTHER 








@ TYPEWRITERS | cvecreicS COMBINED! 
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Many-armed giant 
helps the railroads 
make their beds 


Stone ballast on roadbeds 
is packed firmly by inge- 
nious machines such as this 
air-pressure tamper—help- 
ing to assure smooth rides 
for passengers and freight. 





AMERICA MOVES 








More Railroad Progress 
like this 

depends on | 

adequate earnings 












Isn’t this common sense? 









America’s railroads have spent more than 
twelve billion dollars since World War II to 






improve their service — with new equipment, 






better roadway, new operating techniques. 






These improvements are as important to 





America as to the railroads themselves. And | 






the self-sustaining railroads are ready to make 






many more —as fast as they can earn the 






money to pay for them. 






That's the hitch. Railroads just aren’t earn- 






ing enough money these days to put into oper- 






ation all the improvements they have developed. 






Railroads could make enough money to do 






more of these things, for they are — by far — 






our most efficient system of mass transporta- 






tion. But their earning power is hamstrung by 






outdated government policies that favor com- 






peting forms of transportation. 






As a result, the railroads’ earnings are re- 





duced — and the nation loses some of the bene- 





fits of railroad progress. In your interest — in 






the interest of every American family — rail- 






roads should be permitted equal opportunity to 






earn an adequate return on their investment. 
Isn’t this common sense? 
font thts S 






AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. ; hl 


your basic transportation 








97% of America’s lemon crop comes from California 


, the bank that knows California 


SUN, SOIL AND SKILL bring over a hundred million dollars belt have specialized in such financing for many years 
annually to California citrus growers. providing the same on-the-spot service that has made us 


‘ , Nr , specialists in every phase of California business 
But ideal growing conditions are only part of the story. : 


To all in the citrus industry—grower, processor or seller— 
inancing plays a role as vital as the weather itself. 
& 


Whatever your interest in this market, our background of 
experience is available to you through 610 Bank of America 
branches in 350 California communitiés. A letter will put us 
Bank of America branches located throughout the citrus at your service, 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





With resources of over ten billion dollars, NEAO OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It MEMBER FLOCMAL OCPOSIT InsuaaNce CORPORATION 
i¢ owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 


SCIENCE 





Toward Controlled Fusion 


Controlled hydrogen fusion—the key to 
cheap, abundant energy—is still miles 
away but it is getting closer. After a two- 
day conference at Princeton, N.J. last 
week, U.S. and British atomic officials 
made the guarded announcement that sev- 
eral different approaches to the fusion 
problem have “for some months been 
yielding substantial numbers of neutrons 
. . .” These neutrons, the announcement 
explained, may come from the energy- 
yielding fusion of deuterium (heavy hy- 
drogen) nuclei. If the scientists can 
prove that they do,‘an important step will 


have been taken toward controlled fusion. 

Under a special arrangement, British 
and U.S. scientists are exchanging infor- 
mation on their fusion research. So far as 
is publicly known, both are working on 
similar lines, and so are the Russians. The 
basic problem in controlled fusion is to 
heat the material, usually deuterium, so 
hot that its nuclei will combine. This tem- 
perature is something like 100 million 
degrees C., and it must be held for an 
appreciable fraction of a second while the 
reaction takes place. Since all known 
materials turn into vapor at a few thou- 
sand degrees, the hot deuterium cannot be 
contained in any ordinary pressure vessel. 


The best bet is believed to be a “‘mag- 
netic bo..ie”: an arrangement of magnetic 
fields that will grab the electrically charged 
deuterium nuclei and force them to stay 
close together while an electric current 
heats them very hot. In practice, a mag- 
netic bottle is some sort of glass tube, 
often doughnut-shaped, filled with rarefied 
deuterium, When electric current is shot 
through it in the proper way, a hot, thread- 
thin spark flickers briefly in the center. 
This is deuterium pinched together by 
magnetic force. It is many times hot 
enough to melt the glass of the tube, but 
it never gets to touch it. 

Devices of this general type have been 
developed in the U.S., Britain Russia, and 
probably other countries. Titular chief of 
such research for the U.S. Atomic Energy 








With the Russian satellite still revolving 
around the earth, the public is beginning 
to accept it as a normal part of the solar 
system. But the public is also asking ques- 
tions about the implications of the satellite: 


What Has the Sputnik Accomplished? 


Its considerable weight, the 184.3 Ibs. announced by the 
Russians, is enough for elaborate equipment. Either it or its 
successors can report on cosmic rays and solar radiation 
above the atmosphere. They can observe the density of 
the fringe of the atmosphere, its temperature and composi- 
tion. They can judge the danger of meteors, the reefs and 
shoals of space navigation. They can observe the earth’s 
gravitation, its magnetic field, its electric charge, and the 
cloud patterns of its weather in ways that are impossible 
for earth-bound humans. Some of these jobs might be 
difficult for a light satellite, such as the 21.5-Ib. U.S. 
Vanguard. But a properly equipped satellite could take 
pictures of the earth or the sun and transmit them to the 
ground by some sort of TV or telephoto process. Such data, 
in the hands of the world’s scientists, would give the human 
species a much better understanding of its home planet, 
and the ocean of space around it. 


How About Hitting the Moon? 


If the Russians have really put 184.3 Ibs. on an orbit, they 
can probably hit the moon with a lighter object. The speed 
of the Sputnik, 18,000 m.p.h., is not a great deal less than 
the speed (about 25,000 m.p.h.) needed to move from an 
orbit to the moon. If a good part of its weight is invested 
in additional fuel, the remainder should reach the moon 
without much trouble. The Russians are rumored to be 
scheduling a shot at the moon for Nov. 7, and they may 
try to mark its bright face with a visible splash of red 
powder. U.S. experts believe that the Russians can hit the 
moon, as their moviemakers have promised (see News IN 
Pictures). The moon and its gravitational field are a big 
target. A trip around the moon should not be difficult 
either, but a pretty big projectile would be needed to 
report what it sees on the unknown far side. 


What About Manned Space Flight? 


Both the U.S. and Russia have sent animals on short rocket 
flights without hurting them, but this is not at all like 
keeping humans alive on a satellite or other space vehicle. 
The difficulties are enormous, and much greater weights of 
life-preserving equipment must be lifted into space than is 
possible with today’s biggest rockets. The problem of return 
to earth looks tough too. At the present state of the art, 
men who fly into space could not return alive. 





THE RACE INTO SPACE 





What About Armed Satellites? 


Many imaginative military planners have dreamed of satel- 
lite fortresses armed with nuclear missiles to shoot at the 
earth below. All space vehicles must be lightly built to 
conserve weight. They would therefore be vulnerable, and 
since they are forced to move on predictable orbits, they 
should not be too hard to shoot down. One suggested 
method of dealing with a hostile satellite is to shoot a 
modest rocket into its orbit, but moving in the opposite 
direction. The warhead would burst and fill the orbit with 
millions of small particles. Any one of these, hitting the 
satellite with twice its orbital speed (36,000 m.p.h.) would 
have the effect of a meteor, punching a hole and sending 
a blast of flame and shock into its interior. 


What Is the Next U.S. Step? 


Project Vanguard's satellite, although its instruments may 
be more refined, will be at best a “me too” anticlimax and 
will have to be followed by a really impressive achievement. 
The Air Force’s Project Far Side (which has nothing to do 
with the far side of the moon) is an attempt to launch a 
comparatively small multi-stage rocket from a balloon at 
100,000 ft., thus dodging the air drag of the lower atmos- 
phere. So far none of the attempts have been successful, 
and in any case the goal of Far Side, to gather high- 
atmosphere data and set an altitude record of a few 
thousand miles, is rather modest. Another Air Force project, 
the reconnaissance satellite officially named Pied Piper 
(unofficially, Big Brother) must wait at least until the U.S. 
has a very large rocket to launch it. A striking suggestion 
advanced by Professor S. Fred Singer of the University of 
Maryland, is to shoot the moon not with a few pounds of 
pigment but with a hydrogen bomb that will add a man- 
made crater to its meteor pocks. Such a feat would be 
spectacular, and it would also provide a way to test new 
nuclear energy devices without danger of making man’s 
home planet less habitable. 


What of the Future? 


The great dream, of course, of all space enthusiasts is 
manned exploration (with safe return) of the moon, Venus 
or Mars. This is a staggering order, in spite of all the books 
and magazine articles that treat the feat almost as if it 
were expensive but routine engineering. Exploration of the 
nearby moon would use a good part of the disposable income 
of the U.S. or the U.S.S.R., and tremendous advances 
must be made in many scientific and technological fields 
before there could be a hope of success. Colonization of the 
moon would be still more difficult, and colonization of 
Mars would probably absorb the best energies of the human 
race for a generation. 










































































700 MUCH T0 DRINK 
NOT ENOUGH TO SELL 


J. P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Stopped by the revenuer ona country 
road, the Kentucky mountaineer 
claimed his jug contained only water 
from the spring. 


Choking down one test swig, the 
law insisted the man do likewise. 


“What do you know!” sputtered 
the mountaineer, “The good Lord’s 
gone and done it again.” 


Now, our whiskey doesn’t happen 
that fast, although it is a miracle 
of nature that changes yeast, grain 
and water to potable spirit. And 
it’s no less an act of providence, 
working inside a charred oak keg, 
that slowly gentles whiskey to the 
tongue. 


We purposely make the kind of 
bourbon that takes a heap of aging. 
We're in the “‘old-age”’ whiskey busi- 
ness as evidenced by the fact that 
we have more storage space in pro- 
portion to production than anyone 
in our industry. 


Eight years ago we set aside a 
few choice barrels to age to this 
miracle of perfection. Just lately, 
after knocking out the bungs and 
complying with the usual Govern- 
ment bottled-in-bond procedure, we 
were finally able to sample the re- 
sults worked by Nature and Time. 
Perfection! 


There’s hardly enough of this 
miracle stuff to sell, yet more than 
we can drink, 


So we're emptying these barrels 
into genteel antique bottles labeled 
Very Old Fitzgerald, wrapping them 
in soft tissue inside a handsome gift 
box, and offering them on a “‘this- 
is-all-for-now”’ basis. Labels may be 
personalized if you desire. 


If you are one of the inner circle 
whose mature tastes have already 
discovered Ou_p FirzGeratp, this 
miracle whiskey is for you. We'd 
sooner it find its way into your glass 
than be wasted on anyone unable to 
appreciate truly fine bourbon. 


Should you not be able to find 
Very Old Fitzgerald available, please 
write me personally. I will set aside 
a modest amount so long as it lasts, 
then arrange delivery through the 
retailer of your choice. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 











Commission is Dr, Arthur E. Ruark, 57. 
His job is to ride herd on projects in prog- 
ress at Princeton, Livermore (Calif.), Los 
Alamos and other scientific centers. Prob- 
ably the most ambitious of these is cen- 
tered at Princeton, Its chief is Professor 
Lyman Spitzer Jr., 43, an astronomer who 
got into thermonuclear physics because 
the interiors of the stars are convenient 
test tubes for observing what happens at 
very high temperatures. Stars need no 
magnetic bottle; their gases are held to- 
gether by their own gravitation. Earth- 
side gravitation is too feeble for this, so 
Spitzer's main job is to devise a leakproof 
magnetic bottle that can pinch-hit for the 
gravitation of the brighter stars. 


Fire in the Uranium 

Late in the afternoon, scientists at Brit- 
ain’s Windscale plant, the main British 
source of plutonium, saw danger signals on 
a temperature control instrument. A hur- 
ried second glance told them what had 


over and over and sent home with all his 
body hair shaved off. 

The crisis at Windscale was over, but 
alarm spread across Britain and refused to 
be checked by soothing statements from 
the Atomic Energy Authority. Air that 
has passed through the Windscale reactors 
is blown up a 416-ft. chimney that is 
capped by filters to keep radioactive dust 
from escaping into the atmosphere. The 
uranium fire deep in the reactor was too 
much for them. Some of its deadly 
“smoke” got loose, and a good bit set- 
tled on the surrounding countryside, now 
known in Britain as “Geiger Gulch.” 

Hot Thyroids. Inspectors armed with 
Geiger counters and chemical test appa- 
ratus swarmed over the dairy farms, test- 
ing grass, cows, milk’ and eggs. At first 
everything looked all right, but after a 
few days, inspectors reported samples of 
fresh milk spiked with radioactive iodine 
131. The cows of Geiger Gulch were eat- 
ing contaminated grass, and the concen- 





Combine 


BrITAIN’s WINDSCALE PLANT IN GEIGER GULCH 
The milk was spiked with iodine 131. 


happened. One of the two nuclear reactors 
had been closed down all day; deep in the 
massive structure of graphite blocks, one 
or more canisters of uranium had grown 
red hot and burst open. Apparently the 
uranium, heated by its fierce radioactivity, 
was burning in an old-fashioned, chemical 
way by combining with oxygen in the air 
that is blown past to cool it. 

Old-Style Water. Workers and scien- 
tists in protective clothing played streams 
of carbon dioxide into the cooling chan- 
nels, but the fire in the uranium did not 
go out. Police were alerted to evacuate 
the area, as scientists debated whether it 
would be safe to put out the strange, 
new-style fire with old-style water. The 
decision was made to go ahead, and hoses 
poked into the reactor soon put out the 
fire. The alert was canceled, and the single 
casualty, Worker Stan Ritson, who got 
unpleasantly radioactive, was scrubbed 


tration of iodine 131 in their milk and 
thyroid glands was building up. No sample 
was found to be really dangerous, but as 
a precaution, all milk from 150 farms was 
ordered dumped. Later the embargo was 
extended to 1,000 more farms. 

Mothers near Geiger Gulch switched 
their children to orange juice, and 
scrubbed them all over twice a day. Coal 
miners’ unions worried about the air blown 
down their mine shafts. The big city of 
Manchester (pep. some 700,000) worried 
about its water, which comes from the 
edge of Geiger Gulch. Beef cattle sent to 
market from the region were marked with 
yellow paint so their thyroids would be 
destroyed right after slaughter. No one 
has been damaged yet (except the plant 
worker who was shaved), but all Britain 
has had a disquieting look at a kind of 
accident that may become common in the 
atomic future. 
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HIGHEST HONORS FOR ACCURACY FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 


THE Firsy WATCH OF AVIATION, EXPLORATION AND SCIENCE 
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If you wish to own or give the finest watch obtain- 
able, Longines is the name to look for. This is the 
significance of Longines’ innumerable honors which 
were won in competition with the finest watches of 
the world. This, too, is the opinion of those who 
demand the most in watches—sports timers, scientists, 
“Longines” on the dial is your assurance of quality. Left to 


right: President Garfield—ultra-thin 14K gold watch, $150; 
Starlight Splendor S-A 6—six large diamonds sparkle in 14K 


aviators. €@ The higher the value you place on time, 


the greater will be your appreciation for the Longines 


watch you will call your own. And, among the hundreds 
of Longines models, there is one for every personality, 
for every timekeeping purpose. Your Longines- 
Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 
gold case, $395; Fashion—diminutive timepiece in 14K gold 


case, $135; Mayo All-Proof Automatic— maximum protection 
against all common hazards, 14K gold, $195, Federal tax incl. 
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ART 
Nude's Triumph 


Sir Gerald Kelly, 78, painter 
and past president of Britain’s 
Royal Academy, is a salty soul 
who once sat before the micro- 
phones of the BBC and de- 
scribed a Rembrandt self-por- 
trait as “a bloody work of gen- 
ius” and abstract art as “a kind 
of measles.” Last week Sir Ger- 
ald pulled off a bloody triumph 
of his own. Up on the walls of 
the Royal Academy’s galleries 
were 291 of his works in a 
special one-man exhibition, the 
fourth in the academy’s his- 
tory to be given a living artist. 
Included was a large (60 in. 
by 50 in.) nude, The Sphinx, 
which the Royal Academy had 


banned for 27 years as too 
shocking. 
The long banned Sphinx, 


now owned by Mrs, Alfred G. 
Kay of Palm Beach, Fla., was 
visibly stronger in flesh tones 
than mystery (see cut). Re- 
called Sir Gerald: “I put a devil of a lot 
of hard work into that picture. It took 
me four years, on and off, to paint. The 
model who posed for it would not have 
been everyone's cup of tea. She had a 
stocky figure, long-limbed and healthy 
looking, but no grace or elegance. It was 
an arduous pose, and she behaved like an 
archangel though she ached like the devil 
afterwards.” 

When The Sphinx was finished, Sir Ger- 
ald showed it to Sir William Llewellyn, 
then Royal Academy president, heard him 
say, “By Jove, my dear chap, it’s wonder- 
ful. You really must send it in.” Com- 
ments Sir Gerald wryly: “Well, I sent it 





SIR GERALD KELLY’S “THE SPHINX” 


in, but it jolly soon came back.” Reason 
was the academy’s unwritten law prohibit- 
ing any work that might cause offense or 
annoyance to the viewer’s religious or 
moral scruples. The academy’s particular 
concern was that Queen Mary, peering at 
The Sphinx strait-lacedly, might deem it 
beyond the pale of propriety, though, says 
Sir Gerald, “For the life of me, I couldn’t 
see anything about it to shock anybody.” 

Twenty-seven years later the still quite 
proper Royal Academy had no objection 
at all to The Sphinx. What did Sir Gerald 
think of her now? Said he: “Oh, what 
a whopping big picture. It’s too large. 
Terribly difficult to use.” 


From Underground 

For years Western ears have 
been alert to whispers that 
there is in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad a cultural underground 
where a few painters are fur- 
tively turning out’ forbidden 
abstractions and showing them 
clandestinely among them- 
selves. Last week the first ex- 
amples of this art, ten paint- 
ings by a necessarily anony- 
mous Russian artist, were put 
on exhibition in Paris’ Right 
Bank Galerie Daniel Cordier. 

Gallery Owner  Cordier’s 
show was an odd outgrowth of 
last summer's Moscow Youth 
Festival. Traveling in Russia 
at the time of the festival, 
Cordier was approached by a 
French-speaking intermediary 
who gave him the paintings 
and volunteered the informa- 
tion that the painter was the 
27-year-old son of a Soviet 
functionary, a resident of Len- 
ingrad. Cordier smuggled the 
canvases out in a yard-wide 
roll of cotton cloth. While the 
young painter might well have had access 
to foreign art magazines, Cordier feels the 
work is too “naive” and violently experi- 
mental to suggest that he had seen any 
Western examples at close hand. 

“Here is a young man, reaching for 
expression in a field largely unknown 
and presumably forbidden to him,” said 
Cordier. The paintings indicated little 
more than a novice’s groping attempts 
at abstract art, but they showed a high 
degree of artistic consciousness. They also 
gave proof that no matter how tightly 
sealed off Russian painters may be, there 
is, as one Parisian artgoer put it, “only 
one cosmos in art.” 
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FTER the Moslem surge exploded out of Arabia in the 7th 
century and swept westward until it had engulfed Spain, 
one of the first areas to be liberated (by Charlemagne in 
788) was Catalonia. There, in their outpost of Christianity, 
the proud, fiercely independent Catalans built their churches 
on the foothills of the Pyrenees, decorated them with some 
of the oldest European tempera murals and paintings still in 
existence. Long considered provincial copies of Byzantine 
art, less rich than the Moorish splendors of the Moslem 
mosques to the south, and primitive by comparison to the 
French Romanesque and Gothic triumphs to the north, these 
works of art only in this century have come into their own. 
Because the Catalan churches lay in a backward area, they 
remained almost unchanged through the centuries, were not 
rebuilt in later styles. In recent decades most of the fres- 
coes and painted wood altar fronts have been moved into 
museums at Vich and Barcelona to stop further deteriora- 
tion and to permit careful studies by art scholars. The best 
that is left of this all but forgotten chapter from the past 
has now been reproduced in oversized format (18 in. by 
13 in.) in Spain, Romanesque Paintings, published by 
the New York Graphic Society ($16.50) as part of the 
UNESCO World Art Series. 


Spanish Romanesque paintings were executed between the 
11th and 13th centuries, when Western European man was 
emerging from the dark ages toward the high noon of Gothic 
glory. Inspired by itinerant artists who traveled from Italy 
to Switzerland, the Rhine basin, France and Spain, the Cata- 
lan painters in their early Romanesque works depicted 
intense, embattled faith, open to the ever-present terror of 
eternal damnation and filled with awe in the presence of a 
stiff, remote, aloof God. 

St. Michael Weighing the Souls (opposite), a side panel 
on an altar of a small church in the Ribes Valley, was 
painted (by an unknown artist) with all the suspense of a 
morality play acted out upon a stage. The good saint is seen 
in the act of weighing souls with the Devil, before a splendid 
red background decorated with gold stars. Michael has 
caught the Devil cheating by tipping the scales, and sadly 
points a shaming finger. Yet to be discovered is the lesser 
devil compounding the crime by tugging on the weight dev- 
il’s tail. In an age of crusades and pilgrimages, when Chris- 
tians intensely fought the struggle between the legions of 
Christ and the forces of evil from the age of reason until the 
very moment of death, the note of humor in the scene prob- 
ably was lost on most of the people who knelt by the altar. 
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remont 


THE PLAINS OF NE- 
BRASKA, near where 
the tumbling, restless 
Elkhorn meets the 
placid leisurely Platte, 
stands Fremont. Here alert, far- 
sighted progress has joined with 
solid, enduring achievement. 





101 years ago Fremont was founded 
while eagle-eyed Pawnee scouts 
watched from the nearby bluffs. It 
was named for John C..Fremont, 
The Pathfinder, who had blazed the 
trail through “the Great American 
Desert”. It sheltered the pioneers 
who traveled the Overland and Mor- 
man Trails. 


Here the produce of the rich farms 
is processed. Fremont’s factories 
turn out cement, clothing, machin- 
ery and irrigation equipment. Fre- 
mont’s stores supply the needs of 
these thrifty farmers. Churches and 
schools, parks and lakes, hospitals 
and cultural facilities attract thou- 
sands to Fremont each year. 


Farmer, Manufacturer 
and Food Processor 





No. |1 in a Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


Fremont is 37 miles west of Omaha, 
astride America’s main coast-to- 
coast transportation arteries. Three 
major rail lines, nine trucking firms, 
three federal highways and air facili- 
ties offer exceptional service. 

Alert, resourceful, productive labor 
is available in Fremont and the sur- 
rounding towns and farms. These 
workers believe that a day’s pay re- 
quires a day’s work. 

Beneath Fremont a vast under- 
ground sea provides an inexhaust- 
able supply of fresh, pure, cool wa- 
ter. Abundant, economical natural 
gas is brought to Fremont by the 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States; Minnesota, © 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 


Northern Natural Gas Company and 
distributed locally by the Nebraska 
Natural Gas Company. 

Fremont Industries, Inc., and others 
offer a variety of attractive, level in- 
dustrial sites, many with utilities and 
excellent railroad and highway 
connections. 

If your firm is interested in Fre- 
mont’s ideal location and other de- 
sirable features, write to H. R. 
Hawley, Manager, Nebraska Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Fremont, Ne- 
braska or the Area Development 
Department, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


TWE LAYTON ART GALLERY COLLECTION 


FROM THE WILDENSTEIN SHOW: JOHN SLOAN'S “THE LAFAYETTE” AND EASTMAN JOHNSON’S “THE OLD STAGE COACH” 


Recognition of a Heritage 


After three centuries in the shadow of 
European art, American painting is at 
last coming to the center of its own stage. 
Last year in New York City alone there 
were an estimated 500 exhibitions of 
paintings by Americans. This fall’s season 
is opening with a widespread and impres- 
sive array of U.S. interest. The Cincinnati 
Art Museum is featuring an exhibition 
of 2oth century U.S. realism which it 
calls “An American Viewpoint’; Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Institute has hung 121 
works in its “American Classics of the 
roth Century”; Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum is about to inaugurate an 
enlarged American wing; the Brooklyn 
Museum is preparing ‘The Face of Amer- 
ica,” an exhibition of portraits from all 
periods. This week Manhattan’s Wilden- 
stein gallery opened an exhibition called 
“The American Vision,” a show based on 
and selected from Trme’s new book, Three 
Hundred Years of American Painting, 
which contains 250 reproductions of 
paintings in full color, an unprecedented 
presentation of U.S. art in book form. 

From the bullfrog severity of Robert 





ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART, PHILLIPS ACADEMY 





GEORGE LUKS'’S “THE SPIELERS” 
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Feke’s The Reverend Thomas | Hiscox, 
painted in 1745, to Loren Maclver's dew- 
gentle The Street, done last year, the 
Wildenstein exhibition is a succession of 
triumphs. No fewer than 28 major mu- 
seums in 16 states contributed to the 
exhibition, and of its 54 canvases more 
than half are outright masterpieces. Seen 
in a body, they bring home with tremen- 
dous impact the vast and varied achieve- 
ments of American painting. Said Harris 
K. Prior, director of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, in a foreword to the 
Wildenstein show: “Americans are finally 
accepting their art at its face value, as 
a valid part of a mature culture.” 

Subject & Self. American painting is 
primarily a recurring harvest, not of art 
traditions but of human endeavors.**Noth- 
ing is so poor and melancholy,” Santaya- 
na wrote, “as an art that is interested in 
itself and not in its subject.” American 
painters in general have turned not to 
themselves but to the nation, embrac- 
ing and mirroring its thousand aspects. 
Charles Willson Peale fought at Princeton 
and Trenton and wintered at Valley 
Forge. John James Audubon killed birds 
in the wilderness not only for mode 
but also to feed his children. Frederic 
Remington actually rode the Wild West 
as ranch hand, cook and cavalryman. 
Grant Wood said that all his best ideas 
“came while milking a cow.” 

The season’s major exhibitions of Amer- 
ican art show that American painting, 
like the country itself, has had its several 
ages. The 18th century, which gave birth 
to the nation, was Protestant, pragmatic, 
rationalistic. Once when a customer com- 
plained that Portraitist Gilbert Stuart had 
failed to capture his wife's elusive beauty, 
the artist flushed and grated: “What 
damned business is this of a portrait 
painter? You bring him a potato and 
expect he will paint a peach!” Then the 
romantic spirit of the 19th century added 
its profound effect. Toward the end of 
that century, Albert Pinkham Ryder re- 
marked that an artist “should strive to 
express his thought and not the surface 
of it. What avails a storm cloud accurate 
in form and color if the storm is not 
therein?” Extending that subjective spir- 
it, Arthur Dove was painting abstractions 
on a Connecticut farm before the first 
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JOSHUA LOGAN 


abstract canvas was done by Wassily 
Kandinsky in Europe. 

Space & Meaning. At mid-century, 
American art has reached a sort of delta. 
The leading painters follow a dozen differ- 
ent channels, and each naturally insists 
that his particular channel is the main 
one. Fortunately, there is controversy. 
When two of the nation’s most admired 
painters can hold and express views as 
diametrically opposed as those of Mark 
Tobey and Andrew Wyeth, a healthy state 
of tension exists. “Multiple space bounded 
by white lines,”’ Abstractionist Tobey tells 
the world without a wink, “symbolizes 
higher states of consciousness.”” And Real- 
ist Wyeth replies: “What the subject 
means is the most important thing.” 

Granting that American art stands firm- 
ly on its own, how does it compare with 
Europe's? National Gallery Director John 
Walker tackles that question in his intro- 
duction to Three Hundred Years of Amer- 
ican Painting. “We have produced a school 
of painting,” he asserts, “which in the 
past hundred years has been second only 
to France; today it is challenging even 
that country for leadership.” This season's 
magnificent American exhibitions bid fair 
to make 1957 a turning point in the 
nation’s appreciation of that heritage. 








HENRY KOERNER'’S “JUNE NIGHT” 











RELIGION 





Church on Thursday? 


Concerned that the meandering weekend 
habits of parishioners might someday de- 
liver the Sunday punch to Sunday church 
services, Dr. W. A. Welsh, pastor of the 
East Dallas Christian Church. offered a 
solution in Cleveland last week at the 
annual assembly of the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ (more than 
2,000,000 members ). His suggestion: hold 
church Thursday night. with Communion 
early Monday morning. Said Pastor Welsh: 
“There is nothing scriptural or essential 
about scheduling church services at 11 
a.m. on Sunday.” 


The Petrine Puzzle 

Seven years ago, at the close of the 
Holy Year, Pope Pius XII made an an- 
nouncement of great importance to Chris- 
tian tradition: Vatican archaeologists had 
found the tomb of St. Peter beneath the 
high papal altar of the cathedral that 
bears his name (Time, Jan. 1, 1951). For 
most Catholics the Pope's claim confirmed 
a belief firmly held since before the time 


Columns of 
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of Constantine. but antiquaries and ar- 
chaeologists were eager for more details. 
Vatican accounts of excavations beneath 
the cathedral—begun in 1939, when a fas- 
cinating honeycomb of pagan and Chris- 
tian mausoleums were discovered during 
preparations for the burial of Pope Pius 
XI—were tantalizingly incomplete. 

A thorough account in English of the 
discoveries beneath St. Peter's is now avail- 
able in a new book, The Shrine of St. Peter 
(Pantheon; $7.50). by British Archaeol- 
ogists Jocelyn Toynbee* and John Ward 
Perkins. The authors were not members 
of the excavating team. but Scholars 
Toynbee (a Roman Catholic) and Perkins 
(an Anglican) pored over official Vatican 
reports, painstakingly examined the dig- 
gings. Their carefully independent con- 
clusions fall short of the Pope's flat state- 
ment, but they strongly buttress the tra- 
ditional version of St. Peter's burial. 

Dionysus & the Good Shepherd. Roman 
Catholic tradition holds that in A.D. 64 
or 67 St. Peter, as leader of a troublesome, 
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outlawed sect, was crucified head down- 
ward by Nero somewhere in the area of 
the Vatican Hill, and buried in a nearby 
pagan cemetery. The objection of some 
Protestant scholars that St. Peter did not 
die in Rome, and in fact never lived there, 
is set aside by Authors Toynbee and Per- 
kins, who point out that the tradition was 
accepted early in the 2nd century, and 
that such a serious error hardly could 
have gained credence within the lifetime 
of men who had known St. Peter. But a 
second objection is mentioned. The Ro- 
mans frequently threw the bodies of alien 
felons, as St. Peter would have been classi- 
fied. into the Tiber. Whether the Chris- 
tians could have recovered the body open- 
ly is at least doubtful. However, the 
authors admit, a high-placed Roman offi- 
cial, secretly a Christian, could have 
greased palms to secure the body. 

The authors first present a detailed de- 
scription and analysis of the double line 
of some 25 tombs, underlying the cathe- 
dral, originally set into the side of a hill 
bordering a Roman road, Built through- 
out the 2nd century A.D. by pagan Ro- 
mans to house the ashes of their cre- 
mated dead, the graves were gradually 
modified to fit the spreading custom of 
bodily burial, popularized during the 3rd 
century by the growing Christian cult. By 
the end of the 3rd century some of the 
pagan tombs had been taken over for 
Christian burial. Well-preserved mosaics, 
wall paintings. ornate stucco decorations 
and elaborately carved sarcophagi show, 
occasionally in the same tomb, the revel- 
ing satyrs, centaurs and maenads of the 
Dionysian cults and Christian represen- 
tations of Jonah and the Good Shepherd. 

Tomb & Church. Around 322, Chris- 
tian Emperor Constantine affronted the 
wealthy tomb owners by ordering the con- 
struction of a great ramp of earth from 
the side of the hill against which the 
tombs nestled. Ruthlessly, though with 
great care not to disturb the dead, most 
of the tombs were sliced off to the level 
of the ramp, and their interiors were 
rammed full of earth. On this ramp Con- 
stantine began the construction of the 
first Church of St. Peter. 

Unless Constantine wished to mark the 
exact spot of a very holy place, argue the 
authors, he would not have gone to such 
enormous trouble, since level sites unen- 
cumbered by tombs lay close by. Clearly, 
the argument runs, Constantine wanted 
this location because he believed he was 
enshrining the grave of St. Peter. 

Within the Constantinian church, and 
buried under the high altar of the Ren- 
aissance church that succeeded it in the 
16th and 17th centuries, is another piece 
of commanding archaeological evidence: 
a small, three-niched shrine set up be- 
tween 160 and 170, roughly a century 
and a half before Constantine started 
building. Called the Aedicula (meaning 
little room or shrine), it was used as the 
focal point of Constantine’s church, and 
was the only structure not razed to ramp 
level by the church builders. As Con- 
stantine’s architects did 150 years later, 
the builders of the Aedicula had evidently 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 


See how Hartford’s one-policy “Package’ 
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gives you 3-in-one protection! 


Why buy three policies — and pay three 
premiums? One Hartford “Package” 
Policy is much simpler all around. 


There's the Fire Insurance protection you 
need in the Hartford “Package,” of course. 
Plus windstorm, hail, lightning, smoke 
damage, glass breakage, vandalism and 
explosion insurance for your home and 
just about everything in it... 

You also get Theft Insurance that pays you 
for losses of clothing, furniture, appliances, 
silverware, linen and other items of per- 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company New York 38, New York 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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sonal property stolen from your home. 
(In some instances, it will even pay you 
for losses away from home.) 

Your protection program is further 
rounded out with Liability Insurance. This 
takes care of your own personal liability 
for accidents at your home or resulting 
from a wide range of activities away from 
home 

As you can see, Hartford's “Package” 
covers practically every major peril. Yet 
you have just one policy to keep track of 





Name 
Address 


City 


. one renewal date . one premium 
It's modern. It’s convenient. And it may 
save you as much as 20% of what sepa- 
rate policies cost! 


Think it over. You can begin enjoying the 
advantages of a Hartford Package” Policy 
this week. Your Hartford Fire Group 
Agent will arrange to give you credit for 
present policies, and set up a budget pay- 
ment plan for the new one, if you like. 
See him for details. Or mail the coupon 
for free folder. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Dept. FT-10 


Please send me your free folder about this mod- 
ern Hartford “Package” Policy. 








Zone______State 











Now you can put 
electricity everywhere 
you'll ever want it! 


With Plugmold, all plugs have a 
place to go. You'll never be 
a Socket Hunter or an Unplug- 
gcr. Always enough outlets for 
everything electric, Often saves 
installation costs. Walls remain 
intact. Used in home and indus- 
try, Plugmold, a rigid steel chan- 
nel, holds wiring and provides 
outlets at frequent intervals. 


FACTORIES, OFFICES, 
STORES, HOMES enjoy flex- 
ibility, because Plugmold allows 
for future changes. Connects 
easily with other Wiremold sys- 
wiring from 


tems, providing 


panel box to outlet. 
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Gere 


A decade of leadership in planning successful 
conventions and meetings afloat featuring: 


John E. Smith, Jr, President 


“Mom says maybe this'll teach you 
to put PLUGMOLD at home, too!” 


Best way to rewire for unit air conditioning! 


PLUGMOLD® 








* Your Choice of Trans-Atlantic Luxury Liners 

* Sailing from your nearest East Coast port 

* No attendance guarantee required 

* Groups from 50 to 1,000 persons 

* Custom Planned itineraries to meet your needs 

* Cruises from three days duration—or longer, from $60 up per person 
* Our staff handles all details 


For complete proposal, contact 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


(NOT A GOVERNMENT AGENCY! 


Largest Charterers of Cruise Ships in America 


Main Office: 807 15th St.. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


P STerling 3-5420 
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by WiIREMOLD” 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 
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| gone to considerable trouble to place the 
shrine exactly where they wanted it, nest- 
ed in the exterior wall of a sloping corri- 
dor, the Clivus (meaning slope). The au- 
thors’ theory is that, while laying this wall 
(called the Red Wall) in the area where 
St. Peter was known to have been buried, 
the builders found what was believed to 
be his grave, and the reigning Pope (prob- 
ably Anicetus) ordered that a shrine be 
incorporated in the wall. No other theory, 
runs the argument, explains why the build- 
ers weakened the Red Wall by leaving a 
gap in its foundations wide enough for a 
grave, or why they cut two upper niches 
into its suriace. 

Bones & Devotion. Whatever it con- 
tained, the Aedicula was revered through- 
out the 1,200-year life of Constantine's 
church, and became the heart of the pres- 
ent cathedral. underneath the twisting 
columns and great bronze canopy of Ber- 
nini. By the time Vatican archaeologists, 
burrowing from below, entered the sub- 
surface grave, the shrine had been altered 
almost beyond recognition; the two upper 
niches had been combined to form the 
present Niche of the Pallia, two small 
chapels, the Covered and Open Contfessio, 
had been added, and the whole shrine was 
encased by the present high altar. 

What the excavators found was a looted 
grave. so despoiled (probably by the Sar- 
acens, in 846) that much of it was a 
featureless hole. There was no trace of 
the bronze casket in which tradition said 
Constantine had placed St. Peter's relics. 
All that remained, buried at the rear of 
the grave niche, were a few bones. The 
Vatican has said only that they are hu- 
man, that there is no skull among them, 
and that they are those of a powerfully 
built person of advanced age but undeter- 
mined sex. With this intriguing informa- 
tion—pending further Vatican disclosures 
about the bones or about additional exca- 
vation—the account ends. Archaeologists 
Toynbee and Perkins conclude only that 
“at least since the 2nd century, the belief 

that St. Peter's bones lay in the Aedic- 
ula] has been, and always will be, a well- 
spring of devotion.” 





Something in the Sock 

One of Florida’s largest landowners last 
week agreed to shell out $3,700,000 for 
the choice 42,000-acre Rudolphus Keene 
cattle ranch along the Saint Johns River. 
The buyer, whose holdings of Florida cat- 
tle land now total 360,000 acres: the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, The huge ranch operation and the 
Mormons’ dozens of other bustling busi- 
ness ventures—including a Hawaiian 
sugar plantation, cattle ranches in western 
Canada, two insurance companies and 72 
buildings in downtown Salt Lake City— 
reflect the strong tradition of communal 
ownership begun in Utah 110 years ago. 
The Mormons (membership nearly 
1,500,000) have been criticized for their 
church's intense participation in business. 
Mormon leaders reply that the church's 
earnings provide for its needy, and that by 
Mormon tradition large stores of supplies 
are kept in reserve in case of disaster. 
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MISSILES REPORT FROM SPACE 
VIA BENDIX TELEMETERING SYSTEMS 


Missiles report their in-flight progress 
by transmitting complex radio signals 
which are received and recorded 
per 


3endix Pacific Division is America’s 


1anently at ground stations. The 








Bendix Telemeter used in long range missiles 


A thousand products 
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No 1 source for these telemetering 
systems and they are in use on many) 
major missile programs 

lhese records give “earth-bound” 
missile engineers the complete story 
of each flight. As many as 500 dif- 
ferent channels of information can be 
transmitted—such as speed, direc- 
tion, acceleration, roll, vibration and 
temperature which are vital to accu- 
rate evaluation of the missile’s pertor- 
mance 

In addition to airborne telemeter- 
ing, Pacific Division has developed 
similar reporting and control systems 
ELECTRO-SPAN for 


remote functions in industry 


known as 


Using 


any communication link, these sys- 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 








Bendix Telemeter Ground Receiving Station 


tems measure and control pumps, 
valves, motors, flow, temperature, 
pressure and liquid level. For infor- 
mation on any telemetering applica- 
invited to write our 


Division, North Hollywood, 


California. 


tion you are 


Pacific 


a million ideas 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Going Down 


Like air show spectators wondering ap- 
prehensively when a plummeting sky 
diver will trigger his parachute, Wall 
Street’s experts were still waiting for the 
stock market to level out. But last week 
was not the week. After starting off with a 
strong rally, the greatest bull market of all 
time weakened and fell in the last three 
days to end the week at 433.83 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. the lowest 
point in 24 years. All told, 263 stocks, 
among them such blue chips as Du Pont, 
General Motors and Alcoa, reached new 
lows for the year. 

The continuing market decline was due 
in part to gloomy news from the unstable 
Middle East, but most traders thought 
that a far more disquieting factor was 
an increasingly bearish view of business 
prospects in the eyes of many an investor. 
Business is still rolling along at the high- 
est level in history; jobs were at a steady 
peak in September despite layoffs in the 
aircraft industry (see below); and _ re- 
tailers were predicting record sales for 
the rest of the year. Yet there was enough 
disturbing news on the nation’s economic 
front last week to reinforce fears that 
1957's fourth quarter, while good by most 
normal standards, might not be up to 
the ever-rising boom-time standards the 
U.S. has come to expect. Personal in- 
come dropped off for the first time since 
January 1956; department-store sales 
across the country were off 1% for the 
week, and carloadings showed a decline. 
The rate of business failures for the 
first half was higher than in 1956, and 


HIGH HORSEPOWER is not neces- 
sarily a major cause of traffic acci- 
dents, says preliminary report to Na- 
tional Safety Council. Study “has 
failed to establish any conclusive re- 
lationship between higher horsepower 
and the rising traffic toll.” Although 
horsepower boosts speed, it also “pro- 
vides additional acceleration potential, 
which can reduce distance required for 
passing other vehicles, thereby con- 
tributing to accident prevention.” 


COMMUTER SUBSIDY for money- 
losing rail and bus lines is getting a 
push in high places. New England 
Governors’ Committee on _ Public 
Transportation urges municipal and 
state governments to subsidize com- 
muter business to cover losses, warns 
“this remedy seems necessary if com- 
muter services are to be maintained.” 


BIGGEST AUTO DEAL in history 
will give Hertz Rent-A-Car System 
$60 million worth of 1958 models. 
Hertz will buy (for cash) 19,737 autos, 
three-quarters of them from General 
Motors, also plans to buy another 11,- 
000 after April 1 for $33.5 million 
more. To swing deal, Hertz will sell 
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Vince Finnigan 
G.E.’s Presivent CoRDINER 
Strong forces on the high plateau. 


industrial output for September declined. 

Keeping a careful eye on the indexes, 
the Federal Reserve saw no cause for 
alarm, nor did it see any reason to spur 
business by easing its tight money policy 
—at least for the moment. The Fed has 
helped to check inflation, said President 
Alfred Hayes of New York's Federal Re- 
serve Bank, but it cannot risk relaxing 
credit restrictions while living costs con- 
tinue “their seemingly inexorable rise.” 
When the proper time comes, said Hayes, 


TIME CLOCK 


15,000 of its 1957 cars for around $35 
million, boost its revolving bank credit 
from $50 million to $65 million. 


MAN-MADE DIAMONDS will be 
mass-produced in U.S. for first time, 
ending dependence on South Africa 
for critical industrial jewels. General 
Electric Co. has finally perfected proc- 
ess that duplicates color, clarity and 
hardness of natural diamonds. Price is 
still higher than natural diamonds 
($425 v. $285 per carat), but will be 
fully competitive next year. 


DRESS PRICES will climb 7% in 
mid-December, when International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union gets 
514 % cost-of-living raise, first pay boost 
in four years. Average pay will jump 
from $2.73 to $2.88 an hour. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING BOOM 
is slowing because of inflation and in- 
creasingly tight money. Millionaire 
Vincent Astor temporarily halted ex- 
cavation for his $60 million, 46-story 
Astor Plaza skyscraper on Park Ave- 
nue because he cannot find necessary 
additional financing at 514% interest 
rates. Mortgage lenders say several 





the Fed will “work the other side of the 
street.” As for businessmen, General Elec- 
tric President Ralph Cordiner reflected the 
feelings of many when he reminded the 
U.S. that it rests on an unparalleled eco- 
nomic plateau. Said Cordiner: “There are 
at least four long-term forces at work to 
reassure us as to the underlying strength 
of the economy—the needs of a growing 
population; the conduct of research and 
development on a large scale; the ris- 
ing levels of income, and the tremen- 
dous opportunity offered by worldwide 
industrialization.” 


AUTOS 


Overture 

At its Dearborn, Mich. headquarters, 
Ford Motor Co. gave the press a quick 
preview of the 1958 models that the U.S. 
will see for the first time next week. As 
promised, the new Fords have plenty of 
changes to show for Stylist George Walk- 
er’s $185 million restyling: flashy new 
grilles, a lower- and longer-looking body, 
and a bigger, more economical V-8 engine 
that Ford hopes will cut gasoline bills 
as much as 15% (Time, July 8). One 
major surprise: Ford will discontinue its 
famed two-seater Thunderbird, replace it 
with the long-planned four-seater model 
that is longer (113 in. wheelbase v. 102 
in. wheelbase), but just as low and rakish. 
While the small T-bird has been a big 
success, with sales of 53,000 cars since 
1954 (five times as many as Chevrolet's 
sporty Corvette), Ford thinks that the 
U.S. two-seater market is limited. Now 
it will shoot for broader fields in the 
growing family small-car market. 


other buildings among 29 currently 
planned for city could also be held up 
by scarce credit. 


COKE-IN-CANS will soon be test- 
marketed after several false starts. Big 
problem was to perfect a can liner 
that would not kill Coke flavor; now 
that can companies have apparently 
licked problem, Coca-Cola will try out 
idea in Gary, Ind. 


CANDY CRAZE is biting into the 
diet craze, to the relief of candy mak- 
ers. After candy-eating dropped to 16.5 
lbs. per person in 1954, sudden upsurge 
this year will push consumption to 
near-record 18 lbs. 


FAIR-TRADE LAWS “are dead,” 
says Discounter Stephen Masters, 
president of Masters Inc. (1956 sales: 
$45 million), which just won important 
legal battle. Supreme Court upheld 
lower-court decision that Masters’ 
mail-order house in Washington, D.C., 
which has no fixed-price law, can sell 
goods below fair-trade prices in New 
York State, which does have such a 
law. Discounters can now ship cut-rate 
products by mail to all U.S. 
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AVIATION 
Out of Fuel 


Four weeks ago the U.S. Air Force fired 
off an explosive letter to its 28 major air- 
frame and missile contractors. In fiscal 
1958's first quarter the Defense Depart- 
ment has spent its money at the rate of 
$40 billion annually, $2 billion more than 
its $38 billion budget. To help get back 
in line, the Air Force proposed a tempo- 
rary cut averaging 25% in its monthly 
progress payments for aircraft production. 
But the Air Force still expected the in- 
dustry to maintain full delivery sched- 
ules. either by cutting costs or borrowing 
money to keep going. Last week the re- 
plies were in, and they added up to one 
loud, angry yelp. Said one planemaker: 
“If the Department of Defense were pri- 
vate industry, it could be adjudged guilty 
of mismanagement punishable by law.” 

Bankers & Boeing. The industry obvi- 
ously considered itself in serious trouble. 
Many companies operate so close to the 
line that they will be pressed to meet pay- 
rolls without 1009 Air Force payments 
each month. Nor will it be easy to get 
outside loans to replace the deferred 25%. 
Though full payment will come when the 
Air Force gets more money at the end of 
fiscal 1958 or when money loosens because 
of heavier Treasury receipts, the feast- 
and-famine aircraft business is such a 
questionable risk that few banks are eager 
to lend scarce funds. Those who do get 
interim financing may have to pay higher 
interest industries. And 
since the extra cost cannot be recovered 
under most defense contracts, it will also 
mean a sharp cut in profit margins. 

A prime example of the planemakers’ 
dilemma was Seattle’s Boeing Airplane 
Co., the Government's biggest defense con- 
tractor, with a $2.1 billion backlog of 
orders. Boeing faces the deferment of 
more than $350 million in payments due 
for the rest of fiscal 1958. If the Air 
Force sticks to its new schedule, and the 
company cannot expand its $100 million 
bank credit, Boeing will be forced into a 
major production slowdown, says senior 
Vice President Wellwood E. Beall. Boeing 
is already closing its 1,500-worker plant 
at Everett, Wash.; it has chopped em- 
ployee overtime, temporarily abandoned a 
new preflight hangar at Moses Lake, 
Wash., reduced its shop supply inventory, 
and cancelled its Christmas party this year. 

Republic & Lockheed. Outside of Doug- 
las, which is in better shape than most 
because of a $150 million credit that can 
be transferred from its DC-8 commercial 
jet program, the rest of the major con- 
tractors are in bad shape. Republic, facing 
a 30% to 40% cut in payments for the 
rest of the fiscal year. blames the new 
payment schedule for a layoff of nearly 
2,500 workers. Lockheed is also cutting 
back. So are the Martin Co., North Ameri- 
can and other major contractors. The pic- 
ture is even darker for the thousands of 
subcontractors who sometimes do as much 
as 60% of the actual work on each plane. 
As prime contractors are forced in turn 
to defer payments or withdraw subcon- 


rates than other 
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tracts, the Strategic Industries Associa- 
tion estimates that 500 subcontractors in 
Southern California alone will go under 
before year’s end. 

Reading the industry’s replies last week, 
the Pentagon said it would take a second 
look at its plan. If manufacturers are 
unable to meet the demands—and few 
seem to think they can—the Air Force 
may be forced to cut its overall procure- 
ment totals to match its purse or compro- 
mise by stretching out delivery schedules 
still further. 


MERCHANDISING 
Dallas in Wonderland 


“I'll give these Neiman-Marcus people 
a year—two years, if they have plenty of 
money, three years. if they don't care 
what happens to it.” So, the story goes, 
said a passing clothes drummer in 1907 of 





stepped representatives of Paris’ /aute 
couture, Pommery champagne and Lan- 
vin perfumes, plus the mayor of Dijon, 
which, like Dallas, spells its name with a 


big “D.” Later, the emissaries from still 
more temples of luxury arrived—Chris- 
tolfe (silver), Baccarat (crystal). Faré 
(gloves ). Altogether, some 120 top French 
business executives made the pilgrimage 
along with Cover Girl Marie-Héléne Ar- 
naux, France’s answer to U.S. Model Suzy 
Parker. Dallas was frankly overwhelmed. 
Oohed one Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity coed: “Gee, I hardly know what's 
going on. We've only had three weeks of 
French.” 

What was going on, as everyone else in 
Dallas knew, was probably the biggest 
birthday party ever attempted by any 
U.S. department store. All Dallas was 
swept into the act. For Neiman-Marcus’ 
“French Fortnight,” the art museum 








United Press 


Parts Mopets aT NEIMAN-Marcus 
Yippee, la la! 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Neiman and Herbert 
Marcus, who hoped to bring Fifth Avenue 
fashions to the rawhide heart of the 
Southwest. Last week Neiman-Marcus 
was not only still around to celebrate a 
highly profitable golden anniversary (an- 


nual sales of $36 million, ‘earnings of 
$543,000) as one of the world’s finest 


specialty stores (Time, Sept. 21, 1953), 
but it was also ready to go Fifth Avenue 
one better. 

To mark its birthday in typical Texas- 
tall style, the store traveled more than 
4,000 miles across the Atlantic for foreign 
help in turning the city into one gigantic 
promotion spree. Naturally, Neiman’s 
chose France, where the highest fashion 
comes from—and naturally France was 
only too glad to help Neiman’s, where all 
good Texas millionaires outfit their wives. 

La Marseillaise. Direct from Paris via 
special Air France Constellation came a 
dazzling list of French business and fash- 
ion leaders. As the Thomas Jefferson High 
School band blared the Marseillaise, out 


displayed 32 Toulouse-Lautrecs, and the 
local Lions, Kiwanians and Y.M.C.A, 
swooped down on visiting French digni- 
taries for a round of lunches and speeches. 
France’s most sought-after artist, Bernard 
Buffet (Time, Feb. 27, 1956), won the 
city by sporting a giant Stetson; Authors 
Pierre Daninos (The Notebooks of Major 
Thompson) and Louise de Vilmorin were 
lionized at dinner parties. 

The Six-Story Cake. Nowhere did the 
Franco-Texan ardor burn brighter than at 
Neiman-Marcus itself. In the store's Zo- 
diac Room, converted into an imitation of 
Paris’ famed Maxim's restaurant by use 
of photo murals, Ambassador Hervé 
Alphand opened the festivities with a 
speech at a $25-a-plate champagne-and- 
lobster dinner for the city’s rich and im- 
portant. From top to bottom the six- 
story building was like a Gallic birthday 
cake, The exterior became a reproduction 
of chic Paris shops. Inside, the first floor 
was transformed into a three-dimensional 
scene of the Place de la Concorde. On the 
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Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide. 252 pages of modern office 
equipment and its efficient use. 


FREE to Purchasing and Office 
Executives when requested on your 
business letterhead. 


GHAW-WALKER 
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..-mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 






PIGGY-BACK 
LEADS THE WAY! 


Another popular, progressive rail- 
road service pioneered by the Erie! 


Erie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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| second floor some $10,000 worth of dra- 


peries donated by French textilemen hung 
amid three-dimensional replicas of Gau- 
guins, Mondrians, Légers and Braques, 
made with life-sized dummies. On the 
fourth floor Designer Christian Dior set 
up a duplicate of his Paris boutique. And 
every afternoon eight gliding Parisian 
mannequins, swathed in the latest from 
Balmain, Dior, Jacques Heim, Jean Patou, 
Maggy Rouff and Nina Ricci, staged ben- 
efit fashion shows. 

Altogether, Neiman’s birthday party 
cost roughly $400,000. of which the 
French government and fashion industry 
anted up some $80,000, Neiman’s suppli- 
ers another $158,000. The store paid the 
remainder—and figures to get back its 
investment in French haute couture and 
culture many times over. Flocking to see 
the sights and sample the wares, Dallas 
boosted Neiman’s sales 25% in the first 
few days alone, will buy something like 
$2,000,000 worth of finery before the 
French Fortnight is over. Said President 
Stanley Marcus, who has boosted sales 
57% in five years by giving Texans the 
kind of luxury goods they cannot find 
elsewhere: “This is producing direct, cold- 
cash business. But it is more than just a 
luxury show—it is cultural and intellec- 
tual as well.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


From Suez to Sahara 

The Suez Canal Co., which has been 
a hen without a nest since Egypt na- 
tionalized its big ditch, last week voted 
itself another career. In Paris, founder 
stockholders formally launched the com- 
pany into new business worlds as a French 
investment trust corporation. The Suez 








| Canal Co. will invest $2.800,000 in French 


companies digging for oil in Algerian Sa- 
hara, and already owns a 30% chunk of 
the planned English Channel tunnel proj- 
ect. Other projects under consideration: 
oil ventures in Canada, iron deposits in 
North Africa. 

The company refused to liquidate prin- 
cipally because it must remain in existence 
in order to press for compensation total- 
ing $s6o million from Nasser’s Egypt. 
Liquidation would also complicate the un- 
freezing of $200 million in assets blocked 
in the U.S., Great Britain and Switzerland 
since Suez, and would probably force 
stockholders to pay French taxes of up to 
65% on liquidation proceeds. As matters 
stand, the company has an estimated $280 
million in hand to devote to its projects. 
but with almost three times that amount 
tied up outside France, the success of its 
new role depends very much on whether 
it can retrieve the value of its frozen 
and nationalized assets. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Emerson Foote, 50, who resigned nine 
months ago as executive vice president of 
McCann-Erickson Inc., the world’s second- 
largest ad agency (first: J. Walter Thomp- 
son), returned to advertising as chairman 


of Manhattan’s Geyer Advertising, Inc. 
Longtime (26 years) topflight Adman 
Foote, who left McCann-Erickson (TIME, 
Feb. 18) “to return to the personal prac- 
tice of advertising.” made a “substantial” 
investment in Geyer, which ranks 38th in 
ad billing with bookings of $20.5 million. 
Self-described as “an overgrown account 
executive and a frustrated copywriter,” 
Foote will get a chance to work both ends 
of the ad business at Geyer. 

@ Leonard David Griffiths, 46, moved up 
from executive vice president to president 
of Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, which 
claims to be the largest U.S. retail man- 
ufacturer of candy. He succeeds James 
Francis Burke, 54, who replaces retiring 
Chairman John D. Hayes, company co- 
founder. A family man (four children) 
who spends his spare time gardening, Pres- 
ident Griffiths joined Fanny Farmer in 
1936 as an assistant manager, became a 
vice president in 1947. 

@ Frank W. Jenks, 60, became president 
of International Harvester, succeeding 





Fran Byrne 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S JENKS 
To stop a drop. 


Peter V. Moulder, president since May 
1956, who reached Harvester’s normal re- 
tirement age of 65 this week. Reserved 
and meticulous, Frank Jenks started with 
International Harvester as a clerk in Rich- 
mond in 1914, won a vice-presidency for 
his work bolstering time-payment sales to 
farmers as manager of Harvester’s credit 
bureau, was named executive vice presi- 
dent when President Moulder took over. 
Jenks, who is also slated to succeed Chair- 
man and Chief Executive John McCatfirey, 
now past retirement age, faces the task of 
shoring up International Harvester, whose 
net income dropped $3,000,000 to $31,- 
347.000 in the first nine months of 1957. 
@ John Parnell Kiley, 62, resigned as 
president and chief executive of the 10,- 
628-mile Milwaukee Road. A hearty, old- 
style railroader, Kiley went to work full 
time for the Milwaukee after graduat- 
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ing as a civil engineer in 1914, bulled his 
way up as everything from rodman on a 
survey 
becoming president in 1950. His probable 
successor: Vice President and General 
Counsel William John Quinn, 46, a former 
FBI man who went to Milwaukee in 1954 
after climbing to vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. One of 
Quinn's principal jobs will be to cut costs 
on the Milwaukee, get the line in shape to 





eam to auditor of accounts before 





appear favorably in merger negotiations 
with its chief rival, the North Western 
Railway. 


MANAGEMENT 


Loew's Woes 

The angriest running battle for control 
of a major U.S. movie company reached a 
climax last week. At a special stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, the management of Holly- 
wood’s infirm old lion, Loew's Inc., own- 
ers of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, 
out-voted the forces of Millionaire Ca- 
nadian Contractor Joseph Tomlinson 
Loew's biggest (5%) and unhappiest 
stockholder. By 3,449,446 ballots to 519,- 
435, Shareholders gave President Joseph 
R. Vogel a solid grip on his board of di- 
rectors by increasing its membership from 
13 to 19. Then they voted in nine manage- 
ment nominees to fill ten empty seats 
(including. four recent resignations). The 
tenth seat fell to the management'’s critics, 
who put all their cumulative votes behind 
Veteran Movie Executive Sam Briskin 
60, onetime production chief for Colum- 
bia and RKO. Final cour 


for Vogel, six for his critics. 





13 directors 





One notable byproduct of Vogel's vic- 





tory was his apparent de of two 
mighty Wall Street investr 


Lehman Bros. and Lazard Fréres—who 





nent houses 


are dissatisfied with Loew's management 
(Time, Nov. 12). Lehman and Lazard fig- 


ured to control about 3,000,000 of the 
5,336,777 shares outstanding. Yet last 
week they voted only 150,000 shares for 


the rebel cause. A Lehman-Lazard spokes- 
man contended that the two firms can 
still control approximately 3,000,000 
shares. But they do not appear to want to 
lead a proxy fight themselves, nor do they 
power. Actual- 


ly, the bankers aimed only to joggle 


support Tomlinson’s bid to 


Loew’s management by placing more real 
movie pros on the board; in this case 
their choice was Briskin 

It will take harried President Vogel 
more than a friendly board to put Loew's 
tangled affairs back in order. Despite 
many economies, he admitted that Loew's 


last quarter, ending Aug. 31 was very 
bad.”” Wall Street buzzes that the com- 
pany had to borrow $5,000,000 recently 


to meet payrolls, that its moviemaking 
operations are losing $1,000,000 a month 
and that Loew’s may be forced to pass its 
usual 25¢ cash dividend this quarter. Said 
Millionaire Tomlinson, who sees his 
$5,000,000 investment in Loew’s growing 
slimmer and slimmer: “I may have made 
mistakes. But my biggest mistake was to 
buy into this company. 
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In and out in 4 seconds. That’s All-Electric copying speed and 
simplicity. And it’s yours only in ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Ma- 
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carry 
more 


cash 


than 
OU. 
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afford 


to lose 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen 


Accepted everywhere—easy to 

spend as cash, 

e Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 

way Express and Western Union | 

offices. Charges—only 1%. 


Sign when you buy them... 





.. sign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are 
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Ime THEATER 





New Plays in Manhattan 

The Cave Dwellers (by William 
Saroyan) are broken-down performers 
camping out in a crumbling, abandoned 
East Side theater. A done-for boxer, a 


| beat old clown, an ailing old actress are 


joined by a sweet young girl and a man 
with a trained bear and a wife who gives 
birth to a baby. By day they lie abed, or 
street-beg, or in desperation steal milk. 
By night they act out their old roles, phi- 
losophize, soliloquize, dramatize the day's 
rebuffs, fall asleep and dream. 

With his first Broadway play in 14 
years, Saroyan is clearly back at the same 
old stand, making the same old pitch— 
but without his onetime showmanship. He 
was often soupy and boozy about the 
down-at-heel in the old days; but at his 
best, as in The Time of Your Life, he had 
an alcoholic gaiety and verve. and a real 
knack for brewing instant-vaudeville. The 
poet in him might slump or the philos- 
opher babble, but the prankster suffi- 
ciently triumphed. 

In The Cave Dwellers, Saroyan is no 
longer a high-spirited toastmaster to waif- 
dom, but its long-winded poet laureate. 
There are the usual variety turns, but not 
much seems cockeyed or even imagina- 
tive. There are sad-eyed little gallantries 
instead; and even when Saroyan hali- 
mocks at stage doings, he seems half- 
mawkish. His people are not just too good 
to be true, but mostly too good to be 
interesting. Their one message is love, 
love for one another; all is love, the 
secret of the theater is love, even hate is 
love. All this, however devoutly to be 
wished for, not only remains fairly dubi- 
ous as tact; It never soars as poetry, or 
gets moving as drama. Saroyan’s words 
are too many and too vague; the dia- 
logue, at moments, even sounds as if the 
actors were unsure of their lines. As it 
happens, the actors are extremely good, 
As staged by Carmen Capalbo, the pro- 
duction provides lift: Barry Jones makes 
a fine-flowing aria of his unhappiness, 
Eugenie Leontovitch a bright 
piece of her stage memories. 

Theatrically, it would not matter if 
Saroyan wrote first with an eraser—to 
wipe out reality—if afterwards, with a 
pen, he created magic. But this play has 
little magic: only a stab of pathos, now 
and then, in a wilderness of plight; or a 
flash of color, humor, poetry amid con- 
stant murmuration. 


nonsense 


Nature's Way (by Herman Wouk) is 
a loud farce, full of rib-nudging situations, 
about a young musicomedy composer and 
his wife. It opens forte, with the wife six 
months pregnan. It next reveals thatsthe 
young couple are four months married. 
Then the composer's homosexual collabo- 
rator appears, to lure the husband to Ven- 
ice as a better place to work. Among other 
callers in the expensive, brick-walled pent- 
house are a very modern and very mud- 
dled obstetrician, a very airy and very 


ruthless lady decorator. Eventually there 
is a second homosexual, and ultimately a 
batch of shoddy theater folk. 

Nature’s Way seems one more frantic 
farce that relies for its laughs on gamy 
subject matter rather than witty treat- 
ment, and that, when its back is to the 
wall, literally has the bricks come flying 
out of it. What chiefly seems odd in all 
this is that Herman Wouk should be the 
author, But as the show proceeds, it be- 
comes plain that there is a message in its 
madness—that with every tasteless gag, 
Wouk is bopping whatever repels him as 
newfangled or decadent, including Picasso. 

If the whole thing is fairly deplorable, 
it is clear enough why. Had Playwright 
Wouk meant primarily to amuse, his 
theme would have demanded not the ripe 
tomatoes of noisy, tinny farce but the 
sauce tartare of a satiric comedy of man- 
ners. If his concern, on the other hand, 
was really not manners but morals, and 
his mood not amusement but anger, he 
should at least have wielded an honest 
whip, have created a significant world, As 
it is, in Wouk’s exalting nature’s way as 
opposed to society's waywardness, his ap- 
proach seems no more gay than serious. 
In fact, it seems chiefly commercial. 


New Musical in Manhattan 


Copper and Brass (music and lyrics by 
David Baker and David Craig; book by 
Mr, Craig and Ellen Violett) is mostly 
lead. A musical in which Nancy Walker 
plays a bonehead lady cop would seem 
like a pretty good idea, and it is—on the 


few occasions when Nancy is left to her 





Fred Fehl 
Nancy WALKER & PLAYER IN “COPPER 
As light and charming as a police shoe. 
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own expression-changing, body-twisting 
devices. But there are many occasions 
when she must wrestle with other people's 
dialogue and lyrics and tunes. and the 
even grimmer occasions when she is not 
even around. Then darkness descends and 
somnolence mounts. 

As one of New York's finest, Comedi- 
enne Walker handsomely snarls up traffic 
in the Holland Tunnel. As a plainclothes 
operative, she runs amuck in a fur piece 
and lassos a man trying to bring the fur 
to heel. As a private citizen she turns 
into a sort of basket case in a wildly 
modern chair. But these brief skylarkings 
and a Bob Fosse dance number and Wil- 
liam and Jean Eckart’s crisp sets com- 
plete the roll of honor. Everything else, 
whether spoken or danced or sung, has a 
police-shoes lightness and charm. There is 
not even the sense that something went 
wrong with the show; there was never 
anything to go wrong with it. 


New Stage Work 
Under Milk Wood (by Dylan Thomas) 


has progressed from a radio show to a 
stage reading to a full-fledged theater 
piece. Except that the theater piece does 
not represent progress. A poet who is a 
magician, if also a wastrel. with words has 
been contorted into a playwright whose 
figures are made to skitter and bray and 
strike deliberate ham attitudes. As staged 
by Douglas Cleverdon, Dylan Thomas's 
picture of a Welsh community, at once 
full of local flavor and universal types, 
has pretty much become a variety show. 
Atmosphere, which should plainly 
first, now plays second fiddle to antics. 
If Thomas, during his last years, was 
on the way to turning playwright, he had 
not yet learned in Under Milk Wood that 
an overplus of words is dangerous in the 
theater, that many small verbal victories 
can spell theatrical defeat. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that in Under Milk 
Wood Thomas intended to be primarily 
a playwright; as a radio or reading piece, 
Milk Wood was meant to be heard and 
not seen, It uses words as incantation, as 


come 


portrait or landscape or genre painting, | 


for a caught moment or an animated 
cartoon. Unlike Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town, it lacks even allegorical plot pro- 
gression or a central group of characters. 
Not its world but its words are dynamic. 
Moreover, Director Cleverdon has 
sought to give it visual stage life not as 
a kind of ballet but as a type of vaude- 
ville. Yet the more vigorously Under Milk 
Wood is acted, the clearer it becomes that 
—despite lively moments—there is no real 
action. More dubiously still, the acting is 
self-consciously lowbrow, a mock ten- 
twent-thirt suggesting the beer-and-pretzel 
revivals of old melodramas in the 1930s. 
But in a work where the rich, lush lan- 
guage is itself almost too much of a good 
thing, such shenanigans first of all prove 
excessive, and secondly, ill-mated, like 
pretzels and wine. Under Milk Wood has 
still its sudden rushes of light, its lunges 
of fun, its elegiac, sea-washed moods. But 
the production, in trying to double its ap- 
peal, has come much closer to halving it. 
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We think you'll be surprised by the full, 
rich sound of this new Bell & Howell. 
Especially at this price.With its frequency 
response of 50 to 13,000 cycles per second, 
it doubles the fidelity you're accustomed 
to on TV. The sound jumps alive with all 
its tones and nuances —and in taping mu- 
sic, you're getting fine reproductions for 
your permanent library. 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“New tape recorder 
with twice the fidelity 
of your TV sound! 


$18B9°° 


Bell & Howell 775: 5 watt amplifier; two 
5%4” speakers; two speeds; pushbutton 
controls. With microphone, cord and car- 
rying case, $189.50. Test the 775 and other 
Bell & Howell tape recorders at your 
photo dealer’s: Model 730 upright design, 
$269.50; Miracle 300M model (blond or 
mahogany), $299.50. Bell & Howell, 
7103 McCormick Road., Chicago 45. 
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Just pocket change eve 


a young family *LO,OOO more security! 


New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
protects your family ata low premium 
cost—assures funds for their future— 
or for your own retirement. 


If you’re like most fathers in their 20's 
or 30's, you're probably finding it rough 
on the family budget to give your wife 
and children the financial security you 
ew York Life’s low 


premium Whole Life policy 


want them to have. 
can be the 
answer, It assures your family immediate 
cash, if you should die . . . or promises 
you a lifetime income at retirement, if 


you wish. 


Because Whole Life is issued in a mini- 
mum ce amount of $10,000, savings 
are made possible which are passed along 


to you in lower premiums. For a man of 


30, for example, the regular monthly pre- 
mium for $10,000 of Whole Life is only 
$17.90 


59 cents a day 


which means setting aside about 
Under Check-O-Matic®, 
New York Life’s special monthly pre- 
mium payment plan, the premium is only 
$17.20. And dividends can be used to re- 


duc ec premium pay ments 


Aside from the protection it offers your 
family, Whole Life holds many benefits 
for you, too. It builds cash values fast, 
so you have a handy source of cash for 
an emergency. And then when you want 
to retire and no longer need insurance 
protection, Whole Life can pay you a 
monthly income for the rest of your life. 


Why don’t you take this simple “pocket 
change” way to protect your family and 


yourself? Ask your New York Life agent 
for all the facts about Whole Life insur- 


ance today. Or send a postcard to the 


address below 


The New York Li 


in Your Comm 


New York Life 


Insurance @ Company 


nto Know 


Dept. T-32, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Accident & Sickn Insurance 
Employee Pension Plans 
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Pat & Mike at the Races 


After two miles the field remained a 
moving mass of color, half a dozen horses 
still in contention coming up to the final 
hedges of the $50,000 Temple Gwathmey, 
the richest steeplechase in the world. 
Then, as if he were tired of company, 
a steel-muscled brute named Neji shoul- 
dered his all-but-impossible impost of 173 
Ibs., sailed over the last jump like a lark- 
ing colt, sprinted down the Belmont 
stretch and won by seven lengths. 

The performance was no surprise to 
anyone—not to the chalk players who had 





Bert Morgan 
Neji & THE BROTHERS SMITHWICK 
From greencountry, seasoned horsemen, 


watched Neji win Belmont’s Grand Na- 
tional just the week before, nor to Alfred 
Patrick Smithwick, who is the chestnut 
champion’s pilot, nor to his brother Dan- 
iel Michael Smithwick, who nursed Neji 
into shape for the race of his life. These 
days the only steeplechase surprise is 
when a horse handled by Pat and Mike 
Smithwick is shut out of a big purse. 
The brother act was bred to the sport 
in the fox-hunting country around Monk- 
ton, Md. Like their father, who came 
from the green Irish horse county of Kil- 
kenny, they were earning their living as 
show-horse trainers while in their teens. 
In 1950 some friends bought them an 
Irish mare that showed signs of speed, 
and they took their stable to the races. 
To eke out their small winnings, Pat, the 
smaller of the two (he carries a solid 160 
Ibs. on a 5-ft.-11-in. frame), peeled off 
poundage and learned the rough art of the 
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jumping jockey. Mike sharpened his skills 
as trainer. Both of them did so well that 
last season Pat was the country’s leading 
steeplechase jock, and Mike was chosen 
by Mrs. Ogden Phipps to take over from 
her retiring trainer, Pete Bostwick. 
Among other horses. the Phipps stable 
had Neji. But the top jumper of 1955 had 
pulled up lame after the Midsummer Hur- 
dle Handicap of 1956 and seemed to be 
through with racing. It took all Mike's 
talents to make the horse whole. This year 
his perseverance, combined with Paddy’s 
skill in the jockey’s irons, has paid off 
handsomely. Neji, who made his first 
start last month, is already steeplechase 
horse of the year. Barring injury, the big 


chestnut has a long career ahead in which | 


to build on his earnings of $233.625— 
only $1,600 less than Elkridge, alltime 
steeplechase champion. 


Fire & Misfire 


The team was losing too many games; 
too many fans were staying away from 
the ballpark; even the sportswriters were 
unhappy. In the tradition of big-league 
baseball there was nothing for the Cleve- 
land Indians to do but fire their field 
manager, Kerby Farrell. But General Man- 
ager Hank Greenberg, the Hall of Fame 
slugger, had already done that. It was his 
biggest mistake. He had left no one to 
fire but himself. Last week the Indians 
did just that. 


Football Scoreboard 


@ “I've got a secret,’ crowed Purdue 
Coach Jack Mollenkopf. “Tl say no 
more.’ He didn’t have to. Whatever his 
secret was, it touched off a fire under his 
injury-ridden Boilermakers. Sophomore 
Quarterback Ross Fichtner, starting his 
first game, called his shots like a pro; 
Fullback Bob Jarus was a one-man wreck- 
ing crew. Between them, they clanged out 
a 20-13 victory over the top-ranked Spar- 
tans of Michigan State. 

@ As if to confuse the Big Ten further, 
underrated Illinois salvaged a hospitalized 
halfback named Bob Mitchell, and turned 
him loose against high-riding Minnesota. 
Result: Illinois 34, Minnesota 13. 

@ Overzealous officials carried the ball 





more than the players as Maryland and | 


North Carolina lazed through the first 
quarters of their game before the royal 
visitors, Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phil- 
ip. Then the Maryland boys remembered 
their duty as hosts, put on an impressive 
show to upset the Tarheels 21-7. 

@ Army’s Black Knights were supposed 
to have a tough time handling the power- 
ful invaders from Pitt. They did—for half 
the game. After that they got rolling and 
wrecked the Panthers 29-13. 

@ Unbeaten Princeton figured to be three 
touchdowns better than Colgate. By the 
time the first half ended the Tigers seemed 
capable of turning back the Red Raiders 
with their third team. Instead, they 
turned too polite for words and fumbled 
away the game 12-10. 
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SAS ROYAL VIKING DELUXE 


ro EUROPE! 


For a Maharajah and You!... 
SAS splendor is combined with DC-7C 
speed in this all first class service. You 
relax in the handsome lounge as radar 
smooths the skies. You dine on Con- 
tinental cuisine, wines, champagne. . . 
sleep in a spacious berth or on an 
SAS Dormette Seat. Fly non-stop 
New York to Europe, one-stop from 
California via the SAS Polar Route. 





Your SAS Dormette Seat is a delight! 
. . . Upright for dining, tilted for lazy 
reading, extended with leg rest for 
stretch-out sleep. Small added cost. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRUTRED TESTE 





638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Compare the superb lightness and dryness of 
VAT 69. You'll be delighted to find that it is 


Scotch at its smoothest and lightest. Tonight, 





enjoy light, dry VAT 69—you owe it to your taste deste ghd 
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Rg Se. WM, SANDERSON & SON, LTO. 
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IMILESTOWNES 


Born. To Carol Haney, 32, gaminlike 
dancer of The Pajama Game (both stage 
and screen), and Actor Larry Blyden, 32: 
a son, their first child; by Caesarean 
section; in Manhattan. Name: Joshua. 
Weight: 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 





Died. William C. De Koning Sr., 59, 
shrewd, tough (“I ain't afraid of no one’’) 
Long Island labor hustler and strong-arm 
boy, convicted of extortion in 1954 after 
a four-year crusade by Long Island's 
Newsday (for which it won the Pulitzer 
Prize); of chronic hepatitis; in Mineola, 
N.Y. A.F.L. Organizer De Koning bullied 
his way from Local 138 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers into 
a prosperous, politically insured Nassau 
County kingdom, reputedly decided who 
could or could not construct a new hous- 
ing development. Expanding in 1943 to 
catch some of Roosevelt Raceway’s run- 
away revenue, he raked in kickbacks from 
nearly everybody, erected the Labor Lyce- 
um, containing a meeting hall, restaurant 
and Long Island’s biggest bar (where 
union members spent liberally to stay in 
his good graces), had his union help build 
him a lavish home. 


tile British song-and-danceman, TV per- 
former and London theater owner; of spi- 
nal arthritis; in London. Scottish-born 
Buchanan once taught Laurence Olivier 
how to twirl a cane and twinkle his feet, 
was a leading comic at 19, made his first 
of many Broadway appearances in André 
Charlot’s Revue of 1924 (with Beatrice 
Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence). 


VAN > \ T Died. Jack Buchanan, sixtyish, versa- 


Died. Erle Palmer Halliburton, 65, 
cranky, crusty farm-boy-to-riches oil ty- 
coon, inventor of new methods of oil-well 
cementing (his “jet mixer” paved the 
way for mass production of well casings); 
after a three-year lung illness; in Los An- 
geles. Once so broke his wife had to pawn 
her wedding ring, Halliburton got his 
break in 1919 when he controlled a wild 
oil well for the late Oklahoma Wildcatter 
“Wild Bill” Skelly, formed his own com- 
pany in 1920 (the Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. last year grossed $176,- 
464,666), spread his empire into many 
fields, including pioneer production of 
lightweight (aluminum) luggage. Halli- 
burton belittled the “good old days” as 
days of backbreaking labor, heralded in- 
stead modern “mechanization,” once (in 
1935) proclaimed he would hire no one 
who had ever accepted government relief. 


Died. Neal Ball, 76, jovial onetime 
shortstop for the Cleveland Naps (later 
the Indians), first major leaguer to stage 
an unassisted triple play; after long ill- 
ness; in Bridgeport, Conn. On July 9, 
1909, with visiting Red Sox runners on 
first and second, Ball made a diving catch 
of a line drive for one out, fell on second 
for two, recovered and tagged the first- 
base runner for three. 
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MANAGEMENT 


is known by the 
company it keeps 


Youthful, aggressive manage- 
ment has guided Rohr straight 
to the top within America’s 
great aircraft industry. 

Today, in addition to making 
over 30,000 different aircraft 
parts, Rohr shoulders a heavy 
responsibility to the future 

of flight in the field of new and 
vital structural components. 


Rohr management is proud of 
the company it keeps — the 
company now famous as the 
world’s largest producer of 
ready-to-install power packages 
for airplanes. 


me 
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Rohr leads in high-tempercture structure 


Main Plant and Headquorters: Chula Visto, programs such as development ond man- 
Calif. © Plont: Riverside, Colif. * Assembly ufacture of brazed stainless steel honey- 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington comb sandwich panel structure. 


Aristocrat Bargain —= 
of watch bands... AIR FARES T 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 
— Latin America’s largest airline! 
Complimentary hot meals served 
aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 
esses...66 lb. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 


for sales conventions, etc. Write 
for all the details. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Pal Joey (Columbia), a musical that 
has enjoyed two major runs on Broadway 
(1940-41, 1952-53), Was once modestly 
characterized by John O'Hara, who wrote 
the playscript, in a phrase that has become 
a Broadway byword, Said O'Hara: “It 
ain't Blossom Time.” It sure ain't, but it 
is a dandy piece of entertainment—the 
sad, hilarious story of how a kept man lost 
his meal ticket. It has some of the spunki- 
est and most graceful music Richard Rog- 
ers ever wrote. some wackily witty, leering 
lyrics (“The way to my heart is unzipped 
again”) by the late Lorenz Hart, and a 
number of dances that appear to be 
very hard on shoe leather but are plenty 
easy on the eyes. And it has a good, 
rowdy book. 

As a matter of fact, it took Hollywood 
to prove how good the stage show really 
is. Almost everything that could be done 
wrong the moviemakers have done wrong 
in this production, and yet somehow the 
picture comes out remarkably right. The 
film oversanitizes Pal Joey's original fun- 
and-gaminess and, what's worse, imprisons 
the show’s vitality ir. a plaster cast. As the 
young love interest, Kim just trudges 
around in the well-known Novakuum, and 
Rita Hayworth, especially when she sings 
her big song ( Bewitched, Bothered and 
Bewildered), still sounds the siren, but 
where's the fire? 

The show is saved by Frank Sinatra, 
who does a tremendous job in the title 
role. Pal Joey was a hoofer in the play, 
and Sinatra does not dance a step in the 
film, but somehow he crowds the screen 
with rhythm every time he moves. Fur- 
thermore, he is a superb rhythm singer. 
Tense, rackety, jagged with energy, his 
rhythms pile up, break apart, flow and jolt 
with all the jeer and honk and curiously 
impersonal impulsiveness of rush-hour 
traffic. And nobody can turn a blue note 
green the way Frankie can—a green as 
sour and insolent as a pickle waved be- 
neath the moviegoer’s nose. 

Sinatra acts as niftily as he sings. He is 
the picture of the springiest heel that 
ever walked himself over and fell flat on 
his face, and the portrait was not an easy 
one to draw. The objection can always be 
made that Frankie is only playing Sinatra, 
a well-known Broadway character, but 
then he plays the part with complete con- 
viction and a transcendent vulgarity. Out- 
standing example: When a woman turns 
him down, he gives her a long, level 
look that would boil ice, and says: “If 
you knew what you was throwin’ away, 
you'd cut your throat.” 





Time Limit (Heath Productions; Unit- 
ed Artists}, based on the Broadway play 
(Time, Feb. 6, 1956) and capably adapted 
to the screen by Actor-turned-Director 
Karl Malden, is the best picture made to 
date on the subject of brainwashing. The 
presiding virtue of the film is that, unlike 
others of its kind (The Prisoner, The 
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Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Illinois » Branches and Wholesalers in all areas 
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THROUGH SNOW, SLUSH, MUD...WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


City-County TIRES 


Make sure you and your family get home safely every trip this 
winter, regardless of snow, slush or mud, Change over now to 
Pennsylvania’s famous City-Country winter tires. The City- 
Country tread is scientifically designed to give you sure-footed 
traction on slippery roads, plus a smooth, quiet ride when roads 
are dry. You get the best buy in town at your Pennsylvania 
distributor because he sets his own sale prices and trade-in 
allowances. Stop in soon and see the Pennsylvania City-Country 


. . . safety-designed to help you get home safely. 


Profitable distributorships are available in many parts of 
the country to meet the growing demand for Pennsylvania 
Tires. For complete information, write: E. V. Duffy, 
Pennsylvania Tire Co., Box T-8, Mansfield, Ohio. 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


A 3 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 








Rack, 1984), it does not prejudge its case. 

The case in point is that of a U.S. 
Army major (Richard Basehart) who 
broke under Communist torture as a P.W. 
in Korea, signed a germ-warfare “confes- 
sion” and gave propaganda lectures and 
broadcasts for the Communists, The ma- 
jor’s guilt is well attested to by his fel- 
low prisoners—so well, in fact. that the 
case seems at first glance to be simply 
open and shut. But at second glance the 
G-3 officer (Richard Widmark) assigned 
to the investigation is made suspicious 
by the major’s refusal to defend himself 


and by the curious circumstance that his 


crack-up came immediately after the mys- 
terious deaths of two of his cellmates— 
deaths that are described by all the wit- 
nesses in words so nearly » identical that 





Basenart & WipMaRK 
Contrived, but well contrived. 


the investigator begins to wonder if their 
stories have not been rehearsed. 

In the end, the thread of evidence leads 
the spectator into a tangle of good and 
evil that, at the climax, seems almost as 
desperate and inextricable as life itself. 
Nor does the script attempt to cut the 
knot with a single grandly Alexandrian 
stroke. The major’s guilt, in a technical 
sense, is conceded, but the humanity of 
his motives is carefully entered on the 
balance sheet. The film concludes with a 
shrewd word of warning to all who feel 
impelled to judge the men the Commu- 
nists broke: “Don’t be a hero on some 
body else’s time. 

As cinema, the film is all too obviously 
a photographed play, but then the play 
is a pretty good one—the story is con- 
trived, but well contrived. As polemic 
the picture must primarily be judged on 
the points it makes, and on how well it 
makes them. As to that, Scriptwriter 
Henry Denker (who was co-author of the 
play) has included in the last scene of 
the picture a passage that can stand 
a just and discriminating review. The 
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GUARDIAN of your most valuable business asset 


You step into Jim’s office as he is concluding a conversation 


with a difficult customer. These thoughts cross your mind: 


“Great guy, Jim. So much of our company’s business 
depends on his tact, his talent, his instinct for handling 
sensitive matters. No doubt about it—his abilities, and 
those of a few other key people, are the most important 
asset we own. It would be a deep personal loss if anything 


happened to Jim—and an even greater loss to our firm.” 


Every business has its “Jim”’—the key man who makes 
such a substantial contribution to the profits of the firm. 
That’s why more and more firms are using GUARDIAN’S 


Preferred Risk plans to protect their “human” assets. 


In the event of Jim’s untimely death, the GUARDIAN plan 


would provide funds to help offset the resultant loss of earn- 
ings and tide the company over until a desirable replace- 
ment can be found. If Jim continues with the firm, the 
accumulated cash may be used to provide a retirement in- 
come for him, with definite tax advantages to the company. 


The provisions of GUARDIAN’s new 1957 policy con- 
tracts—the most modern in the insurance industry—are 
designed to give business firms an ideal solution to busi- 
ness insurance problems, with the most favorable tax 
consequences. 


Your GUARDIAN representative or your own insurance 
broker will be glad to give you, your attorney and your 
accountant full facts and figures about GUARDIAN’s Preferred 
Risk plans. Why not call him today. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company * Established 1860 


SO UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 
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So quiet, you can 


hear a ping drop! 





for keeps. Next time, ask your dealer 


IN EVERY STATE 


AND IN CANADA AT @y 


CLIMATE 


BV Gy ofits 
in industria 


LONG BEACH 
Southern California 


How? Plant costs 
are lower. If you 
build, lighter ma- 
terials and sim- 
pler methods can 

+ be used. If you 
rent, what you save on heating (com- 
pared to colder climes) may just about 
pay the rental. No frost-line troubles 
here. No snow to remove. 
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Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-T Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 
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Precision is the secret of today’s powerful, yet quiet- 
running engines. Pennzoil with Z-7 — 100% Pennsyl- 
vania motor oil blended with permanently active Z-7 
— protects carefully fitted parts against harmful de- 
posits, keeps your engine powerfully cle 


with Z-7, The Tough-Film® motor oil, 


AT DEALERS WHO C@P@ FOR YOUR CAR 


Sound your Z. . 







an and quict 
for Pennzoil 
by name. 


DEALERS 


. insist on Pennzoil 


MEMBER PENN, GRADE CRUDE O% ASSN. PERMIT © 
















FOR 
ILLUSTRIOUS 
SERVICE... 


efficiency and Bepenawiety 
that can’t be beat—fly 
Lufthansa to all Europe. 


e Deluxe and Tourist Service. 

e Non-stop Super G Constella- 
tions to Parisand major 
German cities. 


e Now— regular service to 
Copenhagen. 


e Family Fare Plan. 


LUFTHANSA 
AIRLINES 


555 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 2-9100 


Representation in 
all Principal Cities 


LUFTHANSA 


iL CITY, PA. 


major asks: “Do you think we can get 
the answers this way?” And the inves- 
tigator replies: “Well, I can promise you 
one thing They'll know we asked 


the questions. 


Until They Sail (M-G-M), based on 
a tale from James Michener’s Return to 


Paradise, tells the story of World War II 


in the Pacific—but strictly from the 
woman's point of view. To wit: while the 
men at the battlefront faced death, the 
women on the home front faced a fate 


that is reputedly worse than death, In 
New Zealand, where the story is set, they 
the U.S. Marines, who, shortly 
after the fall of Corregidor, arrived down 


faced 


under. and soon had the girl situation 
well in hand. 
The picture dramatizes this situation 


four 
sisters. One sister (Joan Fontaine) started 
out prudish, wound up pregnant. Another 
(Piper Laurie) slept with everybody in 
sight and, when her husband found out 
about it, wound up dead. The third sister 


by retailing the romantic affairs of 


(Sandra Dee) was too young to know 
what she was missing, but the fourth 


(Jean Simmons) spends most of the pic- 
ture painfully in love with an improbable 
marine (Paul Newman) 
love. In the end, as Hollywood's puritan- 
ical code requires, he gets the girl because 
he didn’t take her—even though the rea- 
son he didn’t take her is one that 


who is afraid of 


seems 


to call for medical attention rather than 
moral approval. 
The picture was apparently made in 


the expectation that aging veterans might 
like to relive a bit of their wartime past. 


And any man might be flattered by the 
suggestion that the girl he left behind 
was as winsome and intelligent as Actress 


Simmons. But few will enjoy being met 
as the doors of memory open, by a whiff 
of old rather dirty 


and linen. 


Current & CHOICE 

Les Girls. Kay Kendall proves herself, 
in the most stylish movie musical of the 
year, the stylish comedienne the 
British have turned up in 30 years (TIME 
Oct, 14). 

A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great 
cellist fills the screen with the tranquil 
luminosity of a mature art (Time, Oct. 7). 

The Pajama Game. The bouncy and 
bawdy musical about congenial labor- 
management strife in a Dubuque night- 
wear factory; with John Raitt and Doris 
Day (Time. Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe's high-pow- 
ered Maria Schell, as a German doctor 
torn between Hitler's legions. to which 
she and Tito’s partisans, who 
impress their (TIME 
sept. 2). 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s spoof of Manhattan’s tel- 
evision-advertising industry; with Tony 
Randall as Rock, Jayne Mansfield as her- 
self (Time, Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Time, Aug. 5). 
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Not a “thump” in a thousand miles... 


New-type, 


Look of the future on the newest highways calls for concrete. 





sound-conditioned 





concrete for the Interstate System 


You can drive this modern continuous- 
laid concrete today. Designed to 1975 
standards set for the Interstate System, it 
brings you new riding comfort. 


Everything a good driver wants—new- 


type concrete has! It’s sound-condi- 
tioned. Never a thump. This pavement 
has no joints .. . only tiny, almost in- 
visible cushion spaces sawed into the 
concrete. You skim over them and don’t 
even know it! 

Then there’s “‘air entrainment’’—a 
process that puts billions of pin-point 
air bubbles into the concrete. These in- 
sure surface smoothness, prevent rough- 
ening from freezing and thawing and de- 


‘ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


icers. There’s a special granular base, too, 
that keeps this pavement flat and solid. 
This new-type concrete has a remark- 
able life expectancy—50 years plus. 
Maintenance costs? They'll be up to 
60% less than for asphalt. First costs 
are modest, too. § s built in. The 
grainy texture resists skids even when 
wet. No unevenness, no “fighting the 
wheel.”’ Laid flat, concrete stays flat! 
Only concrete can be engineered to 
match expected traffic loads. That’s 
why over 90% of America’s most trav- 
eled roads have been built of concrete. 
It’s the preferred pavement for the new 
Interstate System which will link 209 
major cities throughout 48 states. 















You see up to 4 times better at night on light- 
colored concrete than on a dark surface. 
Your eyes tell you what light meter tests 
prove: concrete reflects, lets light do more. 
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Hello, Emptiness! 


THose WitHout SHavows (125 pp.|— 
Francoise Sagan—Dutton ($2.95). 


Fifty million Frenchmen cannot only 
be wrong, they can be plain silly. Since 
the beginning of last month they have 
bought nearly 350,000 copies (the U.S. 
equivalent of more than 1,000,000 sales) 
of a new novel by Francoise Sagan, and 
the best that can be said for it is that 
reading its proofs may have done her 
some good as occupational therapy fol- 
lowing her recent near-fatal auto acci- 
dent. Author Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse 
and A Certain Smile showed a certain 
flair and skill, gave many readers the 
intriguing sensation of observing preco- 
cious children playing grown-up games. 
In Those Without Shadows, the kids are 
a little older and they are no longer say- 
ing bonjour to sadness; in the words of 
a current U.S, pop tune, they are shouting 
“Hello, Emptiness!” 

As before, Author Sagan, 22, is princi- 
pally preoccupied with sex. But where in 
her earlier books sex was at least inter- 
mittently pleasant, it now seems to have 
become a wearisome compulsion to be 
borne like kleptomania or a facial tic. And 
where characters used to get involved 
with each other in reasonably manageable 
triangles and quadrangles, in this book 
Author Sagan’s sexual geometry clearly 
has got out of hand. The pack of peo- 
ple who meet at the home of Alain Mali- 
grasse, an editor in a Paris publishing 
firm, have one common denominator 
they are in love with people who are in 
love with someone else. 





Paris Match 


NoveList SAGAN 
Sex around-a-rosy. 
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Alain wants a young actress, 
but the actress, who has already 
been the property of Alain’s as- 
sistant, Bernard, falls for Alain’s 
cousin from Normandy. Does 
this mean that Alain goes back 
to his wife Fanny? No, he winds 
up as a barfly and close friend of 
a prostitute. As for Bernard, he 
does not want the actress; he 
wants Josée, who is beautiful, 
drives fast cars and gets more 
money than anyone needs from 
her family in North Africa. Nat- 
urally, she does not want any 
part of Bernard. For her it is a 
vulgar-but-vital medical student 
who can take her or leave her. 
As a result, Bernard is very sad 
and does not have much use for 
his nice young wife Nicole. For 
once Author Sagan is thought- 
less of the needs of her charac- 
ters: she fails to provide a lover 
for Nicole. 

The rest of the novel offers 
more of the same—other vices, 
other rooms, and a whole collec- 
tion of young-old aphorisms at 
the level of: “the most jaded 
appetite can be stimulated by privation.” 
No privation could be healthier for U.S. 
literary appetites than a season or two 
without a book by Francoise Sagan. 


Org's Ogre 


Parkinson's Law (113 pp.)—C. North- 
cote Parkinson—Houghton Mifflin ($3). 


In palmy days, Britain gave the world 
the dinner jacket, the sandwich, and the 
cricket bat. In this lesser epoch when a 
ride to the hounds has given way to the 
flight from the pound, the British imagi- 
nation has turned wryly theoretical. From 
Stephen Potter issued the famed laws of 
lifemanship. Now, from an unlikely en- 
clave of Empire known as the Raffles 
Chair of History at the University of 
Malaya in Singapore, Professor C. (for 
Cyril) Northcote Parkinson has produced 
a combination of Potter and the U.S.’s 
own William H. (The Organization Man) 
Whyte. Professor Parkinson's book is a 
delightfully unprofessorial diagnosis of 
that widespread 20th century malady— 
galloping orgmaaship. 

Stripped of its complex algebraic for- 
mulas, Parkinson’s Law is this: the staff 
of any administrative department in- 
creases annually by 5%-6% “irrespective 
of any variation in the amount of work 
(if any) to be done.” Not one to pro- 
claim dogma without data, Author Par- 
kinson presents the strange case of the 
British Admiralty. Between 1914 and 
1928, the capital ships of the British navy 
declined from 62 to 20, the officers and 
men of the fleet dropped from 146,000 to 
100,000, yet Admiralty officials increased 
nearly 80% from 2,000 to 3,569. So abso- 
lute is the working of his law, says Par- 
kinson, that “the officials would have 











Robert C. Osborn 
SoMEBODIES (CENTER) & Nosopres at CocKTAtL Party 


Id around injelitance. 


multiplied at the same rate had there 
been no actual seamen at all.” A U.S. 
example of Parkinson's Law was cited not 
long ago by the Wall Street Journal, 
which pointed out that while U.S. foreign 
aid has been almost halved between 1953 
and 1957. the staff administering the pro- 
gram has nearly doubled. 

Day of the Memo-Passer. Parkinson 
offers two reasons for the phenomenon: 
1) “An official wants to multiply subordi 
nates, not rivals’; 2) “Officials make 
work for each other.” Is Official A’s work- 
load making him miss the commuter’s 
special? He will not split his functions 
with B, a potential rival. Instead he will 
create two subordinates, C and D, who in 
a relatively short time will also accrete 
two subordinates apiece. Although soon 
seven men will do the work formerly done 
by one, none will be idle, for “work ex- 
pands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion” and there will be orgies of 
reports. conferences and initialing of each 
other’s papers. After a strenuous day of 
memo-passing, A will still miss the com- 
muter’s special, but he will reflect with 
“a wry smile that late hours, like gray 
hairs, are among the penalties of success.” 

Author Parkinson is the Darwin of the 
managerial evolution. Of special interest 
is his Law of the Decline and Fall of In- 
stitutions: “a perfection of planned lay- 
out is achieved only by institutions on the 
point of collapse.” Is the tourist awe- 
struck before St. Peter’s in Rome? The 
Popes “lost half their authority while the 
work was still in progress.” The reign of 
Louis XIV, the “Sun King,” began to set 
shortly after he settled at Versailles. On 
the shores of Lake Geneva stands the 
finest mausoleum since the Taj Mahal 
the Palace of the Nations. which opened 
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Now...make big copies...18”x14"down to 3”x5”..at 120 a minute... 


ON CARD OR PAPER...IN 1 TO S COLORS AT ONCE...OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE, DRAW 
OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER...NO INKING...NO STENCIL...NO MAT...NO MAKEREADY 
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full 18” x 14”, on card or paper. Just clip-in the master, touch-a-button, and out fly vivid 





copies ... at 2 per second, 300 and more per master . . . in 1 to 5 colors at once. Bright, 
crisp copies ... from this nimble, precise, colorfully styled new Ditto D-70 duplicator. 
IT'S LIKE PUTTING A RAINBOW TO WORK! 

Balanced, shockless mechanism ... fingertip registration control ... full ream feed... 
super speed and accuracy .. . no inky preparation, no waste motions, makes an expert 
of every user. What a help today when workers need speed and ease, and business needs 
snappy copies quickly! TRY THE NEW DITTO D-70 IN YOUR OFFICE—FREE! 
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Giant 200-foot-long cylinder machine at Champion's Carolina Division. 


Producing quality in quantity— 
it happens every day at Champion 


Over 100 tons of food board a day roll off this cylinder 
machine. And that makes a lot of milk cartons any way you 
fold it. This is only one of three such machines at Champion 
Mills turning out quality food board in quantity for hot 
drink cups and ice cream containers, butter cartons, bakery 
trays and a wide variety of special paper board products. 
Producing quality papers in quantity is an everyday job at 
Champion. It’s another reason why Champion remains the 
leader in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION’ PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY . HAMILTON, OHIO 


Symbol of leadership in papermaking 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philade iphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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in 1937 when the League of Nations “had 
practically ceased to exist.” 
“Injelitance' Quotient. An organiza- 
tion in incipient decay can be recognized 
not only through the perfection of its 
architecture but also from its high “in- 
jelitance” quotient. Injelitance, says Par- 


kinson, is “a high concentration of in- 
competence and jealousy” typified by 
“any individual who. having failed to 


make anything of his own department, 
tries constantly to interfere with other 
departments and gain control of the cen- 
tral administration.” If such a man be- 
comes boss, there soon develops ‘‘an actual 
competition in stupidity, people pretend- 
ing to be even more brainless than they 
are.” The only cure for such a situation, 
according to Parkinson, is the old Trojan 


Horse ploy: “An individual of merit pen- 
etrates the outer defenses babbling 
about golf and giggling feebly, losing doc- 
uments and forgetting names . Only 
when he has reached high rank does he 
suddenly throw off the mask With 
shrill screams of dismay the high execu- 
tives find ability right there in the midst 
of them.” 

Among other weighty matters probed 
by Parkinson are personnel-recruitment 
policies (first step: “Reject everyone over 
50 or under 20 plus everyone called Mur- 
phy”): retirement problems (the aging 
top man must be made to retire “while 
still able to do the work better than any- 
one else” or his second in command will 
enter “the Age of Frustration [and] will 
never be fit for anything else”); and the 
high art of spotting key people at cocktail 
parties (“Their arrival will be at least 
half an hour after the party begins” and 
they will rotate about the room clockwise, 
shunning the walls where the “nobodies” 
are “deep in conversation with people 
they meet every week"). 

Burbling along in his low-decibel way, 
Professor Parkinson slyly camouflages the 
fact that there is as much truth as spoof 
in his pseudo-scientifically stated findings. 
Finally, he is as difficult to laugh off as he 
is easy to laugh with. Author Parkinson 
promises to make further researches into 
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executive manners. One project: he would 
like to trace the significance of “the illegi- 
bility of signatures. the attempt being 
made to fix the point in a successful exec- 
utive career at which the handwriting be- 
comes meaningless even to the executive 
himself.” 


Toga & Dagger 


An Erniorian Romance (277 pp.) 
—Heliodorus—University of Michigan 
($4.95). 


A band of armed robbers climb a hill 
near the mouth of the Nile and stare 
down at an awesome sight. A richly laden 
but crewless merchant ship is moored near 
shore, the remains of a banquet lie scat- 
tered along the beach. and all around 





Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Kassel 
THeacenes & Craricceta Beinc Caprurep BY ETHIOPIANS (CIRCA 500 B.C.) 
And so they lived ever after—even on TV. 


sprawl the bodies of slain men. Only two 
are alive: a badly wounded young Greek 
named Theagenes, who is being tended by 
Charicleia, a girl so beautiful that the 
brigands think she must be a goddess. 

Thus Heliodorus opens his swashbuck- 
ling Ethiopica, one of the ancestors of the 
historical novel. Even when it first ap- 
peared—about A.D. 250—it was a full- 
fledged historical. for Heliodorus was writ- 
ing about a period 750 years before his 
own time. This early blood-and-thunder 
melodrama comes magnificently alive in 
this new translation by Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Jay Professor of Greek, Moses Hadas. 

Old Reliable Deus. The trouble on the 
beach is only a sand-flea bite compared to 
the other dangers awaiting dauntless 
Theagenes and Charicleia. She is deter- 
mined to achieve her rightful place in the 
world, having learned that she is actually 
the daughter of King Hydaspes of Ethi- 
opia. Because Charicleia was born white, 
her terrified mother, Queen Persinna, had 
exposed her on a mountainside to escape 
the wrath of the King, but a kindly mer- 
chant found the infant and saw that she 
was transported safely to Greece. Before 
she can make it home, Charicleia is cap- 
tured by pirates, sold into slavery, cast 
into a dungeon, poisoned, sentenced to be 
burned at the stake. She often shocks the 
rather priggish Theagenes by escaping her 














A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead, “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I'm 
going to subscribe.” 

That happened several years ago. I 
was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
mailed a check for $20 to The Wall 
Street Journal. I have been reading that 
remarkable newspaper ever since. It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 10.28 
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MANTOVANI 


at its enjoyable best 


“elegance, opulence, and balance” 
Record and Sound Retailing 


And This !s My Beloved; At Dawning; Drink To 
Me Only With Thine Eyes; | Give My Heart; 
Night And Day; | Love Thee (ich Liebe Dich); 
Parlez-Moil D’ r; Hear My Song, Violetta; 
My Love Is Like A Red, Red Rose; My Old Dutch; 
Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man; The Story Of Tina; 
For You Alone; Yours is My Heart Alone. 
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Welcome, brother, 
if you’re a Bourbon Man 














To a Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon 
is like a handshake without warmth. 

Old Hickory shows you why. 

Great Bourbon enriched by extra years. 

The best friend ice ever had. 

With it you rediscover Manhattans, 

make Old Fashioneds new. 


ia OLD» OBSERVED IN THE BEST CIRCLES 
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Haight B OURB ON Whisky, 


SIX YEARS OLD 
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fate through cajolery and subterfuge. He 
prefers to meet things head on, whether 
his opponent is an amorous Persian prin- 
cess, a champion wrestler, an enraged 
bull or the royal executioner. Finally they 
win through to Ethiopia, but arrive as 
prisoners of war scheduled to be sacrificed 
to the sun god. It needs one more super- 
human effort by old reliable deus ex 
machina before Charicleia can claim her 
birthright and live happily ever after. 

Durable Conventions. Heliodorus fiesh- 
es out his narrative with excursions inte 
Egyptian and Ethiopian culture, discourses 
on religion, military tactics, natural his- 
tory. and love. His form and mode of 
thought had a great effect on men of the 
Renaissance: Tasso and Cervantes bor- 
rowed from him; many of the Elizabeth- 
ans—particularly Sir Philip Sidney in The 


Arcadia—mined his work. The conventions 


he pioneered of a noble hero and heroine, 
accompanied by friends who are more 
comic and far more human, still survive 
in books, movies and TV serials. 

Of Heliodorus himself almost nothing 
is known except that he was a Hellenized 
Phoenician who, thinks Translator Hadas, 
may have had an admixture of Negro 
blood. There was a probable purpose in 
his writing: to propagandize for the gentle 
philosophy of the gymnosophists. an ob- 
scure ascetic Hindu sect, and to proclaim 
the humanity, culture and martial skill of 
the dark-skinned Ethiopians. Today, 
nearly 1,700 years after his death, both 
messages have relevance, but the Ethiopica 
will mostly be read now, as it always has 
been, as a rattling good adventure story. 


Four Ladies of Japan 


THe Maxioxa Sisters (530 pp.J— 
Junichiro Tanizaki—Knopf ($4.95). 


In any land, an unmarried girl ap- 
proaching 30 is apt to get an attack of 
the will-I's: Will I, oh will I ever find a 
husband? In Japan, this question throws 
the girl’s entire family into a near panic. 
The Makioka Sisters is the story of a 
great mate hunt conducted with all the 
fussy protocol, near misses and _ ever- 
lurking dangers of a de luxe African safari. 

The Makiokas are an Osaka-based clan 
of proper Japanese who, unlike proper 
Bostonians, have dipped into capital. The 
four sisters who dominate Author Tani- 
zaki’s story are snobbish, overbred, illness- 
and accident-prone, genteelly displaced 


| persons in a Japan that is flexing its 


muscles for World War II. By strictly 
observed seniority rights, Yukiko—who 
at 30 is the oldest unmarried sister—must 
find a husband first. But Yukiko is a 
clinging vine who almost prefers clinging 
to her family. She is adept at flower- 
arranging, but she gets completely flus- 
tered if she has to answer the telephone. 
Through go-betweens, Sachiko, the No. 2 
sister, sets up miai after miai—get- 
acquainted sessions with prospective suit- 
ors and their families. But Yukiko seems 
to be jinxed. In the meantime. Taeko, 
the youngest sister, who represents mod- 
ern Japan’s off-beat generation, scandal- 


| izes the family by running off with one 
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The crate 
that cost more than 
the freight 


And when you ship by Clipper* Cargo, you 


They quoted the rate but forgot to mention the 
crate. The sea rate for shipping engine-testing 
equipment to Paris was $666.40. Oddly 
enough, the added cost of the complex crate 
and packing was $1132.02. And that was only 
one of the “hidden costs” that showed up later. 


The amazing fact is, if they had shipped by air 
instead of sea they would have saved: 


73% on packing and crating 
87% on insurance 

88% on delivery at destination 
100% on forwarding fees 


This is the kind of savings air cargo now makes 
possible! For the truth of the matter is, when 
you ship by sea, the “hidden costs” may be 


nine times the freight charges! 


But now the Pan Am Cost Comparison Plan 
gives you the whole story—in advance. You can 
compare total costs, sea versus air, and prove 


the savings that can be made by air cargo. 


pay the minimum prescribed rates. Yet you get 
three big Pan Am advantages: 


1. FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No 
other airline can match Pan Am’s number of 
direct international flights from the U. S. 


2. THE WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVA- 
TIONS. Your shipments’ space can be confirmed 
in 4 seconds flat, thanks to “PAT”—electronic 


Pan American Teleregister. 


3. “DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN 
THE U.S. Just contact PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 


Want to hear more about the Pan Am Cost 
Comparison Plan? Just phone Pan Am—or 
write L. P Cornwall, Clipper Cargo Sales Mgr., 
P O. Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y., for the 


free booklet, ““There’s Profit in the Air.” 














PAN AML 
CLOPPePER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD — 








*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 
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If You Want To 


STOP SMOKIN 


Airline Pilot Tells How! 





Roger Don Rae is a senior pilot for TWA. 
He says: ‘‘Bantron allowed me to stop 
smoking without noticing it. Today I am 
free of the habit. I tell all my friends who 
want to stop smoking —try Bantron!" 





Here at last is a safe, new product, devel- 
oped at a great American University, that 
has helped thousands stop smoking. In 
a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal’, scientists 
reported that 4 out 5 men and women who 
wanted to quit smoking stopped within 
5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nicotine 
in your odes which gives you a craving 
for tobacco. Now 
at drug stores Bantron 
BRAND 


without prescrip- 
tion. Price $1.25. 

Smoking Deterrent Toblets 
A Campana Product 


What’s new in New York? 


doctors on request. 
” 












HE ‘NEW’ ROOSEVELT... 

distinguished for rooms... 
for food... for conveniences... 
for conventions. Near every- 
thing and a step from Grand 
Central Terminal. 














HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenve at 
45th Street, N.Y.C. 












tj . 
AMERICAN 9 
HARDWARE | 
MUTUAL 


INSUMANOE COMPANY 







robbery claims 

within 8 hours 
\ after proof 
of loss 





17 mojor coverages for Business, Home and Avtomobile 
Home Office —Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


man, then taking another lover, and 
finally getting pregnant by a bartender. 

Large stretches of The Makioka Sisters 
are dull enough to make U.S. readers 
wonder if they are not in the hands 
of the Japanese sandman. Yet Junichiro 


| Tanizaki, 71, is one of Japan’s leading 





| dramatic outer and 








novelists, and this book, written a decade 
ago, is a neat compendium of what is 
best and worst in contemporary Japanese 
writing. Esoteric discussions of Tokyo v. 
Osaka folkways lead imperceptibly to the 
inner conflict of a 
Japan in transition. The core of meaning, 
which the Westerner will perhaps find 
hard to penetrate, is the concept of a 
heroism that never indulges in triumphs 
of the will and Promethean wrestlings 
with destiny, but bends to the winds of 
fate like a reed and, never breaking, wins 
the subtler triumph of endurance. 


Ex-Nun's Story 


THe Catteo AND THE CHOSEN (306 pp.]} 
—Monica Baldwin—Farrar, Straus 
Cudahy ($3.95). 


Monica Baldwin is an ex-nun, The cous- 
in of England’s onetime Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, she took the veil of a 
Roman Catholic contemplative order in 
1914, left it with a papal rescript in 1941 
when she finally realized that she “was no 
more fitted to be a nun than to be an 
acrobat.” After 28 years behind cloister 
walls, she was almost equally unfitted not 
to be a nun. Her bestselling first book, 
I Leap Over the Wall (Time, Jan. 30, 
1950), had a certain Rip van Winkle-ish 
appeal: it drew the portrait of a woman 
trained in the leisurely graces of pre- 
World War I society trying to cope with 
the rough-and-tumble era of World War 
II, after nearly three decades of being 
out of the world. In The Called and the 
Chosen, continuing her literary role as a 
kind of Thomas Merton-in-reverse, 59- 
year-old Author Baldwin leaps again. 

The new book is a raggedly plotted 
novel whose first-person heroine, Sister 
Ursula, obviously walks in the footsteps 
of Monica Baldwin. Unhappily, Author 
Baldwin's story of a nun who misjudges 
her vocation also treads close on the path 
of Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s Story, 
and by comparison comes off second-best. 
Such fascination as it has lies in the book's 
embittered documentation of a nun’s daily 
round and the romantic-escapist character 
of Sister Ursula who acts like an adoles- 
cent schoolgirl at the stage door of heaven 
waiting for God's autograph. 

The Clammy Toad. Sister Ursula joins 
her order in her late teens, is assigned to 


| a convent in Belgium. Like Sister Luke of 
| The Nun’s Story, she suffers the shock of 


initiation: an austere cell so cold that the 
holy-water stoup is sometimes frozen; the 
regimen of the “custody of the eyes,” 
i.e., never letting them stray from a mod- 
est downward glance; the “instruments of 
penance,” ranging from a scourging cord 
to metal knee and elbow bracelets stud- 
ded with blunt-tipped nails. As early as 
her fifth day, Sister Ursula feels “a dread- 
ful sick sensation as though an immense 
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Alan Clifton 


AvuTHOR BALDWIN 
Waiting for God's autograph. 


and clammy toad had settled just below 
my diaphragm.” 

She had pictured the nun’s life as “ec- 
static hours of prayer . . . unrestricted 
conversation . . . and plenty of time for 
reading and writing.” Instead there is a 
busy round of “dusting, sweeping, sewing, 
mending” plus spiritual duties, beginning 
at 4:45 a.m. Ursula is soon displaying 
what can only be called a lack of Christian 
charity and humility. Her priest-confessor 
“has little blue eyes like an intelligent 
pig.” Her choir neighbor has a rasping 
voice that “bores like a drill.’’ The nun’s 
“starched headgear not only gives one a 
headache but makes it difficult to hear.” 
And fasting “makes one feel so dreadful.” 

Who Failed? Not unnaturally, Sister 
Ursula develops painful twinges of doubt 
as to whether or not she has a religious vo- 
cation. She plunges from her novitiate 
into professed nunhood in a ‘“gambler’s 
spirit,” uttering a pathetic, near-blasphe- 
mous prayer: “O God—if there is a God— 
let what I am going to do be right. . .” 
She persists in trying to be a good nun for 
yet another decade—evidently from a 
stubborn prideful refusal to admit to her- 
self that she has made a great mistake. 

What possessed Monica-Ursula in the 
shallows of her subdeb soul to believe 
that she was called, let alone chosen, for a 
life of religious contemplation is a mys- 
tery Author Baldwin does not resolve. 
Her own attitude of pique makes it seem 
not that she failed God but that God 
failed her. For all its glaring shortcomings 
as a novel and despite its bitter tone, the 
book is an inadvertently moving docu- 
ment of a woman who desperately longed 
to love the cloistered life but found that 
this form of love—like other kinds—can- 
not be forced. There often is between the 
worldly mind and the mind truly at home 
in the cloister a wall of misunderstanding 
—and that is the wall over which Monica 
Baldwin never managed to leap. 
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A reminder to TIME readers about 


y 2 Three Hundred Years of 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
THAT NOBODY HAS— 


BRR AND EVERYONE 
by 


ALEXANDER ELIOT 
art editor of TIME 


iq 


LON fr? 24% 


vevia F* 
LOITa MAANVXATY 


for long. 


THIS PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
SAVES YOU $3.65 


The price of AMERICAN PAINTING 
at bookstores will be $13.50 for the Reg- 
ular Edition and $15.50 for the Deluxe 
Edition (specially bound and boxed). Burt 
if you order immediately, you can take 
advantage of this limited pre-publication 
price of only 


$9.85, Regular Edition 
$11.85, Deluxe Edition 


We'll send special gift cards for you to sign and mail. 








To be published November Ist. 
Actual size 9¥2" x 12%” — 328 pages, 75,000 
words —250 full-color reproductions of Ameri- 
can mosterpieces—complete index, chronologi- 
cal charts 


NT he | 


WILL APPRECIATE 


If ever there was a perfect Christmas gift, it's THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PAINTING... 
the first book ever to be published by the Editors of TIME— 
the first book to tell the whole vast, vital story of America 
through the lives and works of America’s own great artists. 


AMERICAN PAINTING is already one of the most 
talked-about books of the year, and more than 100,000 
families have ordered copies in advance! No wonder— 

This is a book which every family will enjoy — for its 
hundreds of magnificent full color paintings, reproduced 
in their entirety...and for the easy, personal way it's writ- 
ten, a continuing narrative with a wealth of fascinating an- 
ecdotes and revealing details that make history come alive. 


Here is Paul Revere in his shirtsleeves as seen by his 
friend Copley. Here are frontiersmen and Indians... 
roistering sea captains and tattered street urchins... 
soldiers at the front, signers of historic documents, and 
boys playing snap-the-whip before the little red school- 
house of a peaceful time forever vanished but fondly 
remembered, 


Here too are strange new worlds of wonder and 
delight —the scenes and faces of our own day trans- 
formed and given new meaning through the artist’s 
eye and hand, 


AMERICAN PAINTING is an experience you will want to share with 
so many special friends this Christmas—a gift you can be proud of, a gift 
that will be a reminder of your thoughtfulness for years to come. 

So don’t delay. Meke out your list today. Take advantage of the limited 
pre-publication rate this coupon can make available to you now—but not 


See eee ee Ke ER ER SR EE eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
TIME BOOK DEPARTMENT 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING at the limited pre-publication price: 














Copies Regular Edition at $9.85 CZ Bill me IJater 
______Copies Deluxe Edition at $11.85 (0 Enclosed is my check 
for $ 
name 
address 
j 
city : zone stare 





Attach a separate sheet for individual names and addresses of friends to 


whom you wish to give AMERICAN PAINTING for Christmas. ona 
7 








The Route of the EAGLES 
... serving 10,000 miles 
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Shipping West-Southwest? Mo-Pac 
provides (1) Regular piggy-back, and (2) Its 


exclusive method of shipping only the trailer 


body. It’s Mo-Pac...it’s modern. 


Setting the 


MODERN 
PACE 


in truck-rail service 


in the West-Southwest 








MISCELLANY 


Out Dated. In Montgomery, Ala., the 





| Rotary Club withheld the one-year 
| perfect-attendance award from Dr. Gor- 


don King when he failed to show up at 
the award meeting. 


French Dressing. In London, an ‘‘Hon- 
est French Diplomat” advertising to rent 
his apartment in the Sunday Times, speci- 
fied that “being a Socialist he refuses to 
profit on the housing shortage.” 


Name's Sake. In Detroit, after Frances 
Miles pleaded to have her first name 
changed “because folks think Frances 
means a man,” and a probate judge in- 
quired, “What name would you like to 
be called. Frances?”, she replied: 
“Jackie.” 


Reciprocal Trade. In Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, the South Pacific Post re- 
ported that Kairuku Territory Coopera- 
tives had been plagued recently by em- 
bezzlement, added: “It is an interesting 


| comment on the efficiency of the Coop- 
| erative training courses to note that the 


standard of embezzlement was in each 
case particularly high.” 


Head Master. In Spokane, juvenile 
officers broke up a young man’s manu- 
facturing business when they discovered 
an eleven-year-old = making blackjacks 
(out of rubber hose and lead) and brass 
knuckles (out of sections of dog chains), 
selling them to friends (for so¢ and $1) 
along with detailed instructions on how 
to use them. 


Let Them Eat Cake. In London, after 
Eileen Childs was awarded $13,160 when 
she testified that her injuries in a road 
accident made her forget how to cook, 
that she had been forced to serve canned 
beans and peas for nearly a year, unable 
to cook her husband's steak and kidney 
pudding, her husband got an additional 
$2,100 compensation. 


Dash of Spice. In Santa Monica, 
Calif., Willie Thigpen, 19, caught with 
two friends after relieving a restaurant of 
$150 and 20 barbecued chickens, readily 
admitted the theft, explained: “I love 
that chicken. It tastes better when the 
cops are looking for me.” 


Campaign Veteran. In London, a sym- 
pathetic British army court gave Gunner 


| Bartholomew Meehan, 24, father of six, 


a light one-year sentence for six years of 
desertion after he told his story: in 1951 
he was granted 14 days compassionate 
leave to visit his wife and their newborn 
baby; by the time he was ready to come 
back, she announced that she was expect- 
ing another child; the same thing hap- 
pened in 1953, and again the next year, 
and the next, and the next; he finally 
surrendered to the military police this 
year upon learning that no child was 
expected. 
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DEWARS 


“White Label’ 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 








Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 





glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 

wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


f 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 


Dewars 
D SCOTCH | 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 








Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


COLONEL: 
CAPTAIN: 
COLONEL: 
CAPTAIN: 


COLONEL: 


CAPTAIN: 


er 
? 


... So there I was tailin’ this jet through the slot in... 

Dad, when you're through shooting down my Parliaments, how about a light? 
Oh, sure—Parliaments? Say, this is the cigarette with the recessed filter! 
That's it! The light? 

Well, doggone! You know this recessed idea’s really got it! 

Gives you a cleaner smoke .. . easy draw! You know— 


I know, Dad. The light? 


More expensive tobaccos ... you can tell by the flavor! 





